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ADVERTISEMENT. 

'THE  fame  reafons  which,  during  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Mirror,  made  the  Authors 
anxious  to  be  concealed,  and  which  are  hinted  in 
the  Lift  paper  of  that  work,  made  them  equally  fo- 
licitous  to  be  unknown  during  the  publication  of 
the  Lounger.  For  this  reafon,  during  the  time 
of  this  Iaft  publication,  the  circumftance  of  the 
Authors  of  thefe   two  works   being  the  fame, 

was  endeavoured  to  be  concealed  from  the  Pub- 
lic, and  feveral  papers  were  induftrioufly  written 
on  the  contrary  fuppofition.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  publication,  the  reafons  for  that  concealment 
ceafed ;  and  therefore,  in  the  concluding  Num- 
ber of  the  Lounger  it  is  admitted,  and  in  this 
edition  announced,  to  be  by  the  Authors  of  the 
Mirror. 
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N°  I.     Saturday,  February  5,  1785. 

jf'y  goute  avec  plaifr 
Les  charmes  peu  connus  d'un  innocent  Loifir : 
Toujour s  occupe  fans  avoir  rien  a  fair e. 

Destouches, 

NOTHING  is  perhaps  fo  difficult  as  ta 
find  out  bufinefs  proper  for  the  idle  :  and, 
though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  yet  I  be- 
lieve none  have  fo  much  need  of  it  as  they. 
The  man  who  is  profeflionally  employed,  in 
whatever  department,  goes  on  in  the  track 
which  habit  has  marked  out  for  him,  at  peace 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  the  world ;  but  he 
whom  every  pafiing  moment  reproaches  with 
doing  nothing,  muft  often  fly  for  relief  to  very 
ufelefs  or  very  unworthy  occupations.  He  will 
often  be  diffipated  without  amufement,  and  in- 
Vol.  I.  B  temperate 
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temperate  without  pleafure,  merely  becaufe  dif- 
fipation  is  preferable  to  vacancy,  and  intempe- 
rance to  liftlefTnefs. 

There  is  however  a  kind  of  men,  whom  ac- 
cident has  thrown  out  of  the  bufmefs  of  life, 
and  whom  temperament,  if  not  virtue,  keeps 
out  of  the  diffipation  of  it,  who  hold  a  ftation 
of  lefs  destructive  and  more  dignified  indolence, 
whom  the  company  of  their  own  thoughts  ren- 
ders independent  of  vulgar  fociety,  and  the  vi- 
gour and  variety  of  whofe  imagination  free  from 
the  neceflity  of  reforting  to  frivolous  or  cen- 
furable  amufements.  Among  the  firlt  fort,  the 
tranfition  is  eafy  from  the  yawn  of  inanity  to 
the  roar  of  riot  and  intemperance  ;  but  perfons 
of  the  latter  defcription,  idle  in  conduct,  but  of 
active  minds,  as  they  feldom  experience  the  un- 
eafmefs  of  the  one,  feldom  incur  the  blame  of 
the  other. 

As  far  as  the  freedom  from  diflipation  ex- 
tends, the  writer  of  the  prefent  Paper  thinks  he 
may  lay  claim  to  the  laft  of  thofe  characters.  It 
were  needlefs,  and  indeed  improper,  to  trouble 
his  readers  with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  incidents 
in  his  life  which  have  thrown  him  out  of  the 
number  of  the  profeffionally  bufy  j  fome  un- 
toward circumftances  in  point  of  fortune,  and 
fome    feelings,    perhaps    blameable    from    their 

nicety,  drew  him,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  out 

from 
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from  among  the  buftle  of  mankind  ;  but  without 
the  mifanthropy  that  arifes  from  difguft,  or  the 
defpondency  that  is  fometimes  the  confequence 
of  difappointment. 

Thole  incidents,  however,  did  not  abridge, 
but  perhaps  rather  increafed,  the  extent  of  his 
fociety.  Within  the  pale  of  a  particular  profef- 
fion,  a  man's  companions  and  aflbciates  are 
chiefly  limited  to  fome  particular  clafs  with 
which  that  profefhon  is  connected.  But  he  who 
is  an  idler  without  unfocial  difpofitions,  finds 
occafional  companions  in  all  characters  and 
profelhons,  who  are  neither  eflranged  from  him 
by  the  jealoufy  of  rivalfhip,  nor  kept  at  a 
diftance  by  the  oppofite  nature  of  their  purfuits 
and  occupations. 

The  bufy,  it  mult  be  owned,  are  apt  to  treat 
fuch  a  man  with  more  kiudnefs  than  deference. 
This  it  was  not  long  before  I  experienced  :  but, 
of  a  temper  not  eafily  offended,  I  only  fmiled  at 
perceiving  it ;  and  it  rather  foothed  my  indo- 
lence, than  provoked  my  fpleen,  when  I  found 
that  I  had  acquired  a  denomination  more  inno- 
cent than  refpe<£table.  I  was  called  a  Lounger  by 
all  my  acquaintance,  and  much  the  greater  part 
of  my  friends  agreed  to  the  appellation.  If  at 
any  time  I  felt  the  undignified  found  of  the 
name,  yet  I  took  credit  with  myfelf,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  not  deferving  it.     It  fluttered  a  fecret 

B  2  pride 
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pride  "to  be  fomewhat  more  than  the  world 
thought  me. 

Of  generic  names,  indeed,  people  are  not 
always  very  fcrupulous  in  the  application,  and 
therefore  I  could  eafdy  pardon  thofe  who  rank- 
ed me  under  the  clafs  of  men  which  the  title 
of  Lounger  diftinguifhes.  He  whole  walks  are 
pointed  neither  to  the  reforts  of  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  the  foldier,  or  the  churchman,  it 
may  fairly  be  fuppofed,  has  no  motive  for  them 
at  ail  ;  and  the  firft  of  any  of  thofe  profeffions 
who  crones  him  in  his  way,  will  accufe  him  of 
being  a  Lounger.  He  will  (till  more  feem  to  de- 
ferve  that  name,  if  he  frequents  their  places  of 
meeting  without  having  any  bufmefs  congenial 
to  thofe  places. 

The  fame  fuperiority  will  be  afTumed  by  the 
profefledly  idle  as  by  the  profeffionally  bufy.  In 
the  haunts  of  amufement  and  of  pleafure,  the 
man  who  does  not  warmly  worfhip  the  deity  of 
the  place,  will  be  accounted  a  fupernumerary  by 
his  votaries.  At  balls  and  card-parties  I  have 
as  frequently  heard  myfelf  called  a  Lounger,  as 
on  Change  or  in  Courts  of  Law. 

Abroad,  for  I  was  prevailed  on  by  a  friend 
to  accompany  him  for  fome  time  on  his  travels, 
I  was  not  juit  called  a  Lounger,  the  French  and 
Italian  languages  not  poffeinng  an  exactly  fyno- 
nymous  term,  and  thofe  which  approach  neareft 

to 
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to  it  not  being  refpeclful  enough  to  be  applied 
to  a  ftranger.  Both  nations  indeed  are  idle  with 
fo  much  activity,  and  contrive  to  do  nothing, 
and  to  fay  nothing,  with  fo  much  intereft  in 
their  looks,  and  fo  much  movement  in  their 
geftures,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  word  mould 
not  find  a  place  in  their  vocabulary  :  but  they 
too  marked  fome  traces  of  my  character  \ 
though,  as  is  their  cuftom,  they  tacked  a  com- 
pliment to  their  draught  of  it.      "  Monfieur," 

faid  the  Abbe ,  at  a  petit  foupcr  of  Madame 

de  V 's,  at  Paiis,  "  Monfieur  eit  queiquefois 

"  Reveur,  mais  toujours  interefiant,  toujours 
"  aimable!" 

On  all  thofe  occafions,  however,  I  was  not 
quite  fo  idle  as  thofe  around  me  imagined.  Like 
Alfred  in  the  Danifh  camp,  I  harped  for  them, 
but  obferved  for  myfelf ;  and  like  him  too,  en- 
joyed my  observation  the  more  that  it  was  fe- 
cret  and  unfufpected.  If  this  refemblance  fhould 
convey  fome  idea  of  treachery,  of  advantage 
over  thofe  with  whom  I  afibciated,  let  it  be 
known,  at  lead,  that  in  the  ufe  of  it  I  was  per- 
fectly inoffenfive.  The  Lounger  is  one  of  the 
beft-natured  characters  in  the  world,  even  in 
the  fenfe  which  I  allow  the  term  to  apply  to  my- 
felf. 'Tis  the  player  who  frets,  and  fcolds,  and 
is  angry  :  the  looker-on  fees  more  errors  in  the 
play  j  but  he  applies  them  only  to  the  theory  of 
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the  game,  and  thinks  but  little  of  the  party  who 
commits  them. 

As  a  Lounger,  I  had  from  my  earlier!  age  been 
fond  of  books,  and  fometimes  ventured  to  write 
when  I  was  tired  of  reading.     A  Lounger  of  the 
fort  I  could  wifh  to  be  thought,   is  one   who, 
even  amidft  a  certain  intercourfe  with  mankind, 
preferves  a  conftant  intimacy  with  himfelf ;  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  fhould 
fometimes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion, 
correfpond  with  himfelf,  and  write  down,  if  he 
can  write   at  all,  what  he  wifhes  this  favourite 
companion   more   particularly  to  remark.     Ex- 
actly of  this  fort  are  the  notes  and  memoran- 
dums I  have  fometimes  been  tempted  to  make  : 
tranferipts  of  what  I  have   felt  or  thought,  or 
little  records  of  what  I  have  heard  or  read,  fet 
down  without  any  other  arrangement  than  what 
the  difpofition  of  the  time  might  prompt.    Thefe 
little  papers  formed  a  kind  of  new  fociety,  which 
I  could  command  at  any  time,  without  ftirring 
from  my  fire-fide.     It  was,  of  all  forts  of  com- 
pany, the  moft  fitted  for  a  Lounger;  company  in 
which  he  could  be   unaccommodating  without 
offence,  and  inattentive  without  incivility. 

The  idea  of  giving  thofe  trifles  to  the  world 
in  the  form  of  periodical  effays,  is  an  effort  be- 
yond the  ulual  force  of  my  character.  Un- 
known, however,    as  a   Man,  and    new  as  an 

Author, 
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Author,  the  Lounger  rifles  but  little  either  in  cen- 
fure  or  in  praife.  There  is  a  cenfure,  indeed, 
and  a  fuffrage,  which  no  man  can  efcape,  to 
which  one  of  his  difpoiition  is  peculiarly  liable,  I 
mean  that  of  his  own  mind.  He  trufts  his  pub- 
lication will  be  fuch  as  to  rifk  nothing  on  this 
ground  ;  it  is  the  Only  promiie  which  he  will 
venture  on  its  behalf.  It  may  be  gay  without 
wit,  and  grave  without  depth,  when  its  author 
is  difpofed  to  gaiety  or  to  thought  :  but  while  it 
endeavours  to  afford  fome  little  amufement  by 
the  one,  or  fome  little  inftrudion  by  the  other, 
it  will  at  leaft  be  harmkfs  in  both. 
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HE  precepts  of  the  Moralift  and  Philofo- 
pher  are  generally  directed  to  guide  their 
difciples  in  the  great  and  important  concerns  of 
life,  to  incite  to  the  practice  of  cardinal  virtues, 
and  to  deter  from  the  commiffion  of  enormous 
crimes  :  The  advices  of  Wifdom  and  Experience 
point  out  the  road  to  fuccefs  and  to  honour  in 
Stations  of  public  confcquence,  or  in  nice  and 
important  circumftances  of  private  duty. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety,  a  very  fimple 
code  of  morality  and  of  rectitude  was  all  that  was 
neceffary.  To  controul  the  violence  of  the 
ftronger  paffions,  to  prefcribe  the  rules  of  dis- 
tributive juftice,  and  to  inculcate  the  duties  of 
active  humanity,  was  the  proper  and  efTential 
province  of  the  instructor,  as  well  as  of  the 
legiftator.  At  firft,  indeed,  thefe  two  charac- 
ters would  be  nearly  the  fame  ;  legislation  em- 
bracing all  that  was  required  of  morality,  and 
morality  having  no  range  beyond  that  ©f  the 
laws.  And  even  when  man  advanced  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  where  the  doctrine  of  morals  went 
beyond  the  legal  rules  of  conduct: ;  yet  that 
would  contain  incentives  to  the  exertion  only  of 
principal  and  leading  virtues,   in  certain  modes 

and 
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and  fituations,  which  the  law  could  not  forefee, 
and  for  which  it  could  not  provide. 

In  a  ftate  of  fociety  fo  advanced  as  ours  (for 
it  is  needlefs  to  trouble  my  reader  with  the  in- 
termediate gradations),  every  one  will  fee  the 
ncceffity  of  a  nicer  and  more  refined  fyftem  of 
morality.  The  family  of  the  focial  virtues,  like 
the  genealogical  tree  of  an  extenfive  anceftry, 
fpreads  with  the  advancing  cultivation  of  man- 
kind, till  it  is  branched  out  into  a  numerous  Hit 
of  collateral  duties,  many  of  which  it  needs  an 
acute  difcernment  to  trace  up  to  their  fource  ; 
and  fome  acknowledge  their  connection,  with- 
out being  able  to  unravel  their  pedigree. 

The  (ludy  of  thofe  lefler  branches  of  duty 
and  of  excellence  is  called  the  fcience-of  Man- 
ners ;  but  our  language  has  no  word  to  diflin- 
guifh  the  teacher  of  it.  As  Moraiijl  is  applied 
to  the  teacher  of  the  more  important  obliga- 
tions, fo  Mannerijl  fhould  have  been  the  deno- 
mination of  him  who  Inculcates  the  lefler,  had 
not  that  word  been  already  appropriated  to  a 
very  different  meaning. 

But  however  the  profeflbrs  of  the  art  may  be 
diftinguifhed,  its  importance  will  not  be  denied. 
It  is  feldom  that  in  more  eflential  points  of  duty 
men  of  a  certain  clafs  are  deficient.  In  moil  par- 
ticulars, the  obligations  of  morality  are  aided  by 
the  ties  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  punifhment 

B  5  enforced 
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enforced  by  the  dread  of  fhame.     But  in  the 
fmallcr  offices  of  focial  life,  men  may  be  want- 
ing in  their   duty,  without  incurring  either  pu- 
nifhment  or    obloquy.      The   decalogue  (if  the 
phrafe  may  be  allowed)  of  manners,  the  laws  of 
civility,  of  gentlenefs,  of  tafte,  and  of  feeling, 
are  not  precifely  fet  down,  and  cannot  eafily  be 
punifhed  in  the  breach,  or  rewarded  in  the  ob- 
fervance :     And    yet    their    obfervance    forms, 
amidft  the  refinement  of  modern  fociety,  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  own  happinefs,  and  of  that 
regard  we  owe  to  the  happinefs  of  others.     To 
praclife  them  is  fomewhat  difficult ;    to   teach 
them  is  (till   more   fo  :  Yet  'tis  an  art  which, 
though  difficult,  does  not  always  obtain  the  ho- 
nours of  difficulty.     The  pictures  which  it  ex- 
hibits mud  be  drawn  in  thofe  middle  tints  which 
it  requires  a  nice  pencil  to  hit;  and  yet  when 
attained  they  acquire  but  a  fmall  portion  of  that 
applaufe  which   ftronger  colouring  and  deeper 
fhades  are  calculated  to  procure.     It  is  not  eafy 
to  define  that  right  which  our  neighbour  pof- 
feiTes  to  general  complacency,  or  to  little  atten^ 
tions  -,  nor  to  mark   with  precifion  that  injury 
we  do,  thofe   wounds  we  inflict,  by  a  contrary 
behaviour  ;  and  yet  the  favour  in  the  firft,  and 
the  wrong  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  often  as  ftrongly 
felt  as  in  the  ferious  exertions  of  kindnefs  or 
malevolence.     I  have  known  a  friend  acquired 
7  for 
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for  life  by  a  trifling  civility  in  a  crowded  theatre  ; 
and  a  lafting  enmity  created  by  a  boifterous 
laugh,  or  a  mutilated  bow. 

Amidft  weighty  bufinefs  indeed,  and  mo- 
mentous concerns,  fuch  things  do  not  eafily  find 
place.  But  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  within 
their  reach  more  than  compenfates  for  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  few  who  are  beyond  it.  'Tis 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  men  who  can  move 
in  the  fphere  of  government  or  of  greatnefs  ;  but 
fcarce  any  body  is  exempted  from  performing  a 
part  in  the  relations  of  ordinary  life.  Even  of 
the  firft  clafs,  the  reward  they  hope  for  their 
labours  confifts  often  in  the  opportunity  of 
coming  down  with  advantage  to  the  region  of 
the  latter  ;  like  the  hero  of  a  pageant,  who  looks 
forward  to  the  hour  when  he  fliall  undo  his  trap- 
pings, and  enjoy,  in  his  plain  apparel,  the  tale  of 
the  day  at  his  family  fire-fide. 

A  periodical  paper,  though  it  may  fometimes 
lift  its  voice  againft  a  neglecl:  of  the  greater  mo- 
ralities, yet  has  for  its  peculiar  province  the  cor- 
rection and  reform  of  any  breach  of  the  lefier. 
For  that  purpofe  it  is  perhaps  better  calculated 
than  more  laboured  and  more  extended  compo- 
sitions, from  its  diurnal  or  weekly  appearance. 
The  greater  virtues  are  always  the  fame ;  but 
many  of  the  lefier  duties  of  focial  intercourfe  re- 
ceive much  of  their  complexion  from  the  dairy 
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fluctuating  circumftances  of  cuftom  and  of 
fafhion.  But  the  creed  of  Cuftom  is  not  always 
that  of  Right ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  fuch  a 
work,  as  well  as  one  of  its  chief  ufes,  to  attack 
the  entrenchments  of  Fafhion,  whenever  flie  is 
at  war  with  Modefty  or  Virtue. 

Of  this  ftudy  of  Manners,  the  Lounger  had  early 
difcovered  the  ufe  and  the  neceflity.  He  who 
feldom  quits  the  walk  of  a  particular  fcience  or 
occupation,  has  a  determined  object  in  his  view, 
the  purfuit  of  which  leaves  little  time  for  Scatter- 
ing attentions  around  him,  and  always  affords 
fome  apology  for  the  neglect  of  them.  But  for 
fuch  neglect,  the  man  of  no  profefhon  cannot  fo 
eafily  be  excufed,  who  has  neither  the  hurry  of 
bufinefs  to  occupy  his  time,  nor  its  embarrafT- 
ments  to  diftract  his  thought.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  or  the  cere- 
monial of  a  drawing  room,  that  this  virtue  is  to 
be  regulated.  Genuine  excellence  here,  as  every 
where  elfe,  fprings  from  nature,  and  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated only,  not  created,  by  artificial  inftruction. 
There  is  more  complacency  in  the  negligence  of 
fome  men,  than  in  what  is  called  the  good  breed- 
ing of  others  ;  and  the  little  abfences  of  the  heart 
are  often  more  interefting  and  engaging  than  the 
punctilious  attention  of  a  thoufand  profefled  fa- 
crificers  to  the  Graces. 

Idlenefs, 
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Idlenefs,  or  that  fpecies  of  little  occupations 
which  is  attached  to  no  particular  bufinefs  or 
profeflion,  is  a  ftate  more  difficult  to  fupport  than 
is  generally  imagined.  Even  the  perfect  idler, 
like  fome  other  harmlefs  and  infignificant  ani- 
mals whom  naturalifts  are  acquainted  with, 
though  he  can  live  on  air,  cannot  fubfiit  in  va- 
cuo :  And  the  Idler  of  a  higher  fort  needs  per- 
haps more  ideas,  more  ftore  of  mind  about  him, 
than  would 'go  to  the  furnifhing  of  twenty  brains 
of  mere  plodding  men  of  bufinefs. 

The  Lounger  feels  for  the  family  of  the  idle 
in  all  its  branches,  however  diftant  their  relation 
to  that  of  which  he  owns  himfelf  defcended.  To 
them,  therefore,  his  lucubrations  will  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  be  adapted.  To  thofe  in  whom 
the  want  of  active  employment  has  not  relaxed 
the  power  of  thought,  they  may  afford  fome 
opportunity  for  fpeculation ;  and  even  to  that 
prodigal  of  mind  as  well  as  time,  who  has  for- 
gotten how  to  think,  the  few  moments  required 
for  the  perufal  of  them,  will  be  at  lead  a  fmall 
portion  of  life  harmlefsly  fpent,  and,  it  may  be, 
Caved  from  lefs  innocent  employments. 
V 
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Sthiid  refert  quantum  habeas?  mttlto  ill ud plus 
eft  quod  non  habes.  Sen. 


I 


T  Is  an  old  and  a  common  observation,  that 
men  are  more  defirous  to  be  thought  to 
poffefs  talents  and  qualities  to  which  in  truth 
they  have  no  pretentions,  than  thofe  in  which 
they  excel  in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  this,  Cicero 
was  in  ancient  times  a  remarkable  example  ;  and 
the  observation  of  every  one  muft  have  furnifhed 
inftances  as  Striking  in  our  own  days.  "We  fee 
grave  and  profound  ftatefmen  wifhing  to  pafs 
for  fine  gentlemen,  and  fine  gentlemen  valuing 
themfelves  upon  their  knowledge  of  things  of 
which  they  are  moft  ignorant.  If  you  wifh  to 
compliment  the  gay,  the  elegant  Lothario,  you 
muft  not  mention  his  tafte  in  drefs,  his  fine 
figure,  or  the  lively  elegance  of  his  converfation  ; 
You  muft  dwell  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  different  ftates  of  Europe,  his  ex- 
tenfive  political  information,  and  his  talents  for 
bufinefs.  Camillas  is  a  barrifter  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence, pofiefied  of  great  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  an  acute  reafoner,  and  a  powerful 
pleader.  In  external  appearance  nature  has 
been  lefs  bountiful  to  Camillus :  His  figure  is 

mean 
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mean  and  ungraceful  ;  and  from  his  air  and 
manner  a  ftranger  would  be  apt  to  take  him  for 
any  thing  rather  than  a  gentleman.  With  all 
this,  Camillus  fancies  that  there  is  an  uncommon 
degree  of  elegance  in  his  form,  and  cannot 
conceal  his  ambition  to  be  confidered  as  a  man 
of  fafhion. 

But  the   mo  ft  amufing  inftance  of  this  fort  I 

have  met  with  was  that  of  the  late  Duke  of . 

His  Grace  was  undoubtedly  poffefled  of  found 
judgment,  a  cultivated  underftanding,  a  greater 
portion  of  knowledge  than  ufually  falls  to  the 
fhare  of  thofe  of  his  rank  ;  and  though  not  per- 
haps calculated  to  make  a  brilliant  figure  in  the 
fenate,  his  talents  were  admirably  adapted  for 
bufinefs,  and  muft  in  any  age  have  intitled 
their  polleflbr  to  refpe£t  and  confederation. 
Amidft  his  other  ftudies,  the  Duke  had  hap- 
pened to  look  into  fome  books  of  phyfic ; 
from  that  moment  he  commenced  a  moft  fkilful 
phyfician,  and,  compared  to  himfelf,  confidered 
the  whole  faculty  as  a  fet  of  ignorant  blunder- 
ers. An  artful  courtier,  well  acquainted  with 
this  whimfey  of  his  Grace's,  contrived  to  let 
it  be  known,  that  he  was  afFecled  with  a  par- 
ticular diforder,  in  the  cure  of  which  the 
Duke  thought  himfelf  more  than  commonly 
expert.  He  kindly  offered  his  affiftance,  which 
was  received  with    becoming    gratitude ;    and 

from 
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from  time  to  time  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
progrefs  of  the  cure,  and  the  effects  of  the  me- 
dicine fuppofed  to  have  been  adminiftered  in 
confequence  of  his  prescriptions.  At  the  end 
of  fix  weeks,  the  wily  patient  had  to  thank  his 
noble  phyfician,  both  for  a  complete  cure,  and 
a  confiderable  employment  which  he  had  long 
in  vain  folicited. 

Among  the  other  fex,  though,  from  their 
fituation,  and  the  narrower  circle  of  their  ac- 
quirements, this  weaknefs  has  lefs  room  to  dif- 
play  itfelf,  yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  found. 
Elizabeth  might  be  quoted  as  a  counterpart  to 
Ciceroy  were  it  not  that  the  claim  to  beauty  is  fo 
natural  to  a  woman,  that  we  do  not  wonder 
when  we  find  even  a  Queen  not  fuperior  to  that 
pretenfion.  But  there  are,  in  our  own  times, 
ladies  who  forget  the  certain  empire  of  their 
beauty,  and  afpire  to  the  doubtful  reputation  of 
knowledge.  Miriilln  has  of  late  turned  her  fine 
eyes  from  terreftrial  objects  to  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy ;  and  you  cannot  flatter  her  fo  much  as 
by  afking  her  opinion  of  the  laft  new  meteor,  or 
the  Georglum  Sidus.  And  Euanthe,  fince  fhe 
read  Reaumur,  has  left  her  fociety  of  beaux  for 
a  curious  collection  of  butterflies. 

But  while  people  are  thus  ambitious  of  being 
thought  to  pofTefs  talents  and  qualities  to  which 
they  have  no  pretenfion,  it  does  not  thence  fol- 
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low,  that  they  eftimate  at  too  low  a  rate  thofe 
attainments  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  excel. 
In  judging  at  lead  of  thofe  around  us,  we  are, 
I  am  afraid,  too  apt  to  undervalue  fuch  as  may 
be  deficient  in  any  particular  in  which  we  have 
acquired  eminence,  however  refpe£table  fuch 
perfons  may  otherwife  be.  The  man  of  letters 
looks  down  with  a  confcious  fuperiority  on  the 
man  of  bufinefs  engaged  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  :  The  men  of  the  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  feeling  the  importance  of  their  own  occu- 
pations, confider  the  purfuits  of  literature  as  at 
beft  but  a  finer  fpecies  of  diffipation,  a  mere 
paftime,  leading  to  no  end,  and  attended  with 
no  confequence. 

This  fort  of  mutual  contempt  is  vifible  in 
every  rank  and  condition  of  life ;  and  even  the 
belt,  the  moft  moderate,  and  the  moft  culti- 
vated minds,  are  not,  perhaps,  altogether  ex- 
empted from  it.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
England,  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  Such  a  fuperiority  do  the  purfuits  of 
'.'  literature  pofiefs  above  every  ether  occupa- 
"  tion,  that  even  he  who  attains  but  a  medio- 
"  crity  in  them,  merits  the  pre-eminence  above 
"  thofe  that  excel  the  moic  in  the  common  and 
"  vulgar  profeffions."  It  is  not  my  object  at 
prefent  to  inquire  how  far  this  opinion  be  well 
or  ill  founded  :  Allowing  it  to   be  juft,   what 

muft 
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mud  Mr.  Hume's  ftation  be  in  the  fcale  of  ex- 
cellence ?     That  queftion,  I  am  perfuaded,  his 
gentle  modefty  hardly  permitted  him   to. con- 
fider.     It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hume,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,   received  a  penfion   of 
200/.  a  year.     It  might  have  been  amufing  at 
the   time,  to  confider  the  oppofite  ideas  enter- 
tained by  the   givers   and  the  receiver  of  that 
penfion.     In  the  pride   of  prefent  power,  and 
amidft  the  felf-importance  foflered  by  perpetual 
adulation,  the  minifter  and  his  minions  might 
view  with   a  certain  degree  of  contempt  a  man 
on  whom  they  were   bellowing  fo  paltry  a  re- 
compence :    On   the   other   hand,   the   author, 
while  receiving  this  mark  of  favour,  and  ex- 
preffing  his  gratitude  for  it,  might  not  be  able 
to   check   the   rifing   thought,    that   his   name 
would  live  for  ever,  ranked  with  thofe  whofe 
envied  lot  it  had  been,  to  inform,  to  enlighten, 
to  delight  mankind  j  while  his  patrons,  diftin- 
guifhed  only  by  rank  or  ftation,  were  buried  in 
oblivion  with  the  common  herd  of  kings,  mi- 
nifters,  and   ftatefmen,  whofe   names  pofterity 
reads  with   the    moil    perfect:    indifference,   of 
whom    little  more  is   commonly    known,  than 
that  they  lived  and  died  at  fuch  and  fuch  a  pe- 
riod.    Of  this  idea  Mr.  Hume  himfelf  gives   a 
fine   illuflration.     Talking  of  the  little   regard 
paid  to  Milton  when  alive,  "  Whitlocke"  fays  he, 

"  men- 
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"  mentions  one  Milton,  as  he  calls  him,  a  blind 
"  man,  who  was  employed  in  tranllating  a 
"  treaty  with  Sweden  into  Latin.  Thefe  forms 
'«  of  exprcflion  are  amufing  to  us,  who  confider 
"  how  obfcure  Whitlocke  himfelf,  though  Lord 
«  Keeper  and  AmbafTador,  and  indeed  a  man 
«  of  great  abilities  and  merit,  has  become  in 
"  comparison  of  Milton." 

When  Lord  Keeper  Whitlocke  exprefled  him- 
felf in  thofe  terms,  he  muft  have  felt  a  con- 
fcious  fuperiority  over  one  Milton,  employed  to 
tranflate  the  Swedifli  treaty  into  Latin.  But  if 
we  may  guefs  at  what  parted  in  the  mind  of 
Milton  while  employed  in  that  humble  fervice,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  if  ever  he  was  led  to  efti- 
mate  his  own  merit  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
"Whitlocke,  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  own  fuperior  ex- 
cellence might  teach  him,  that,  though  con- 
ftrained  by  fituation  to  fubmit  to  a  drudgery  fo 
unworthy  of  him,  yet  itill  he  was  by  nature  in- 
titled  to  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  far 
above  his  employer  ;  and  he  might  perhaps  en- 
joy, by  a  fort  of  anticipation,  that  ample  juftice 
which  pofterity  has  done  him.  Such  examples 
may  convey  a  ufeful  leflbn  to  the  great,  may 
teach  them  to  fmooth  fomewhat  of  their  "  creft- 
"  ed  pride,"  and  to  treat  with  more  obfervance 
and  regard,  than  they  are  often  difpofed  to  do, 

men 
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men  equal  to  them  by.  nature,  perhaps  fuperior 
in  Nature's  bed  and  choiceft  gifts. 

Of  the  laft  fpecies  of  weaknefs  taken  notice 
of  in  this  paper,  the  credit  we  take  for  the  ta- 
lents we  poflefs,  the  reafon  feems  obvious 
enough,  that  partiality  to  ourfelves,  and  our 
own  pofleffions,  which  runs  through  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  life.  Of  the  firft,  our  defire  to  be 
remarked  for  talents  to  which  we  have  no  proper 
claim,  the  reafon  may,  I  think,  be  drawn  from 
the  period  of  life  at  which  it  commonly  takes  its 
rife.  Our  real  endowments  were  ours,  or  be- 
gan to  be  attained,  at  an  early  age,  when  we 
were  but  little  liable  to  the  impreffions  of  vanity 
or  felf-conceit ;  but  the  new  and  imperfect  ac- 
quirements on  which  men  are  apt  very  abfurdly 
to  plume  themfelves,  begin  after  the  habit  of 
vanity  is  formed,  which  appropriates  to  itfelf 
every  acquifition,  however  trifling,  which  its 
pofleflbr  may  happen  to  make. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fuch  weak- 
nefles,  no  doubt  will  be.  entertained  of  their  ex- 
iftence.  It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that 
men  ai-e  apt  to  fall  into  thofe  two  oppofite  and 
feemingly  contradictory  extremes,  when  they 
think  of  themfelves  and  of  others.  On  one 
hand,  the  child ifh  vanity  of  new  acquirements 
leads  us  to  overlook  thofe  talents  which  in  rea- 
lity 
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lity  we  poflefs,  and  to  value  ourfelves  on  thofe 
to  which  we  have  little  or  no  pretenfion ;  yet 
when  we  come  to  form  a  judgment  of  our  own 
merit,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours, we  arc  apt  to  defpife  every  perfon  who  is 
deficient  in  any  one  particular  in  which  we  ex- 
cel. We  ought,  however,  to  recollect,  that  to 
aim  at  univerfal  excellence  is  a  vain  and  fruit- 
lefs  attempt,  which  feldom  fails  to  expofe  even 
men  of  the  moft  fuperior  talents  to  deferved  ridi- 
cule :  And,  if  this  be  allowed,  it  muft  follow, 
that  it  is  no  lefs  unjuft  than  ungenerous,  to 
defpife  others  for  the  want  of  a  particular  qua- 
lity or  accomplifhment  which  we  may  happen 
to  poflefs  ;  becaufe  it  is  extrelnely  probable  that 
we  may  be  equally  deficient  in  fome  article,  per- 
haps more  important  and  more  ufeful  to  man- 
kind, in  which  they  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence. 
R 
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f<mtdator  temper  is  acli.  JuvENAt. 

"  f^  ET  thee  a  place,  for  I  muft  be  idle," 
fays  Hamlet  to  Horatio  at  the  play.  It 
is  often  fo  with  me  at  public  places  :  I  am  more 
employed  in  attending  to  the  fpectators  than  to 
the  entertainment ;  a  practice  which,  in  the  prc- 
fent  (late  of  fome  of  our  entertainments,  I  fre- 
quently find  very  convenient.  In  me,  however, 
it  is  an  indolent,  quiet  fort  of  indulgence,  which, 
if  it  affords  fome  amufement  to  myfelf,  does  not 
difturb  that  of  any  other  body. 

At  an  affembly  at  which  I  happened  to  be 
prefent  a  few  nights  ago,  my  notice  was  pecu- 
liarly attracted  by  a  gentleman  with  what  is 
called  a  frefli  look  for  his  age.  drefled  in  a  claret- 
coloured  coat,  with  gold  buttons,  of  a  cut  not 
altogether  modern,  an  embroidered  waiftcoat 
with  very  large  flaps,  a  major  wig,  long  ruffles 
nicely  plaited  (that  looked  however  as  if  the 
fafhion  had  come  to  them  rather  than  that  they 
had  been  made  for  the  fafhion) ;  his  white  filk 
ftockings  ornamented  with  figured  clocks,  and 
his  (hoes  with  high  infteps,  buckled  with  fmall 

round 
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round  gold  buckles.  His  fword,  with  a  filver 
hilt  fomevvhat  tarnifhed,  I  might  have  thought 
only  an  article  of  his  drefs,  had  not  a  cockade 
in  his  hat  marked  him  for  a  military  man.  It 
was  fome  time  before  I  was  able  to  find  out  who 

he  was,  till  at  lalt  my  friend  Mr.  S informed 

me  he  was  a  very  worthy  relation  of  his,  who 
had  not  been  in  town  above  twice  thefe  fortv 
years  ;  that  an  accidental  piece  of  bufinefs  had 
lately  brought  him  from  his  houfe  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  look  on 
the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  at  two  or  three  public 
places  before  he  went  home  again,  that  he 
might  fee  whether  they  were  as  hnndfome  as 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  whom  he  had 
danced  with  at  balls,  and  fquired  to  plays  and 
concerts,  near  half  a  century  ago.  "  He  was," 
continued  my  friend,  "  a  profefled  admirer  and 
"  votary  of  the  fex  ;  and,  when  he  was  a  young 
tc  man,  fought  three  duels  for  the  honour  of 
"  the  ladies,  in  one  of  which  he  was  run 
lf  through  the  body,  but  luckily  efcaped  with 
"  his  life.  The  lady,  however,  for  whom  he 
"  fought,  did  not  reward  her  knight  as  fhe 
"  ought  to  have  done,  but  foon  after  married 
"  another  man  with  a  larger  fortune ;  upon 
"  which  he  forfwbre  fociety  in  a  great  meafure, 
and  though  he  continued  for  feveral  years  to 
"  do  his  duty  in  the  army,  and  actually  rofe  to 

«  the 
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"  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  mixed  but 
"  little  in  the  world,  and  has  for  a  long  fpace  of 
"  time  refided  at  his  eftate  a  determined  bache- 
"  lor,  with  fomewhat  of  mifanthropy,  and  a 
"  great  deal  of  good  nature  about  him.  If  you 
*<  pleafe  I  will  introduce  you  to  him ; — Colonel 
"  Cauftic,  this  is  a  very  particular  friend  of 
•*  mine,  who  folicits  the  honour  of  being  known 

<*  to  you." The  Colonel  kiffed  me  on  both 

cheeks ;  and  feeming  to  take  a  liking  to  my  face, 
we  appeared  mutually  difpofed  to  be  very  foon 
acquainted. 

Our  converfation  naturally  began  on  the  af- 
fembly,  which  I  obferved  to  be  a  full  one. 
'*  Why  yes,"  faid  the  Colonel,  "  here  is  crowd 
"  enough,  and  to  fpare  ;  and  yet  your  ladies 
"  feem  to  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  partners.  I 
"  fuppofe  the  greateft  part  of  the  men,  or  ra- 
"  ther  boys,  whom  I  fee  now  {landing  up  to 
"  dance,  have  been  brought  in  to  make  up  a 
"  fet,  as  people  in  the  country  fometimes  fill 
"  up  the  places  in  a  dance  With  chairs,  to  help 
"  them  to  go  through  the  figure.  But  as  I 
"  came  too  late  for  the  minuets,  I  prefume  the 
"  dreffed  gentlemen  walked  up  flairs  after  they 
"  were  ended." — "  Why,  Sir,  there  are  now- 
f*  a-days  no  minuets."  —  "  No  minuets!" — • 
(looking  for  a  while  at  the  company  on  the 
floor-,) — "  I  don't  wonder  at  it." — "  Why, 

"  perhaps, 
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«  .perhaps,  Colonel,"  faid  I,  «  thefe  young 
«  gentlemen  have  not  quite  an  afpe£t  ferious 
"  enough  for  the  /xw  grave ;  and  yet  yonder  is 
"  one  Handing  with  his  back  to  the  fire."— 
«  Why,  yes,  there  is  fomcthing  of  gravity, 
«  of  almoft  melancholy,  on  his  face." — "  Yes, 
«*  melancholy  and  gentleman-tike"  faid  I,  "  as 
"  Majler  Stephen  in  the  play  has  it." — «  Why, 
"  that  young  man,  Sir, — now  that  I  have  ob- 
"  ferved  him  clofer,— with  that  roll  of  handker- 
*l  chief  about-  his  neck,  his  fquare-cut  ftriped 
"  veft,  his  large  metal  buttons,  and  nankeen 
"  breeches, — Why,  Sir,  'tis  a  ftable-boy  out  o£ 
«  place!" 

"  Pray,  who  are  thofe  gentlemen,"  faid  Co- 
lonel  Cauftic,    "  who  have   ranged  themfelves 
"  in  a  fort  of  phalanx  at  the  other  end  of  the 
"  room,  and  feem,   like  the  devil  inxMilton,  to 
"  carry   ftern   defiance   on  their  brow  ?" — "  I 
"  have  not  the  honour  of' their  acquaintance,'* 
I  replied-,    "  but    fome   of  them,   I  prefume, 
(t  from  the  cockades  in  their  hats"—"  You  do 
"  not  fay  fo,"   interrupted   the  Colonel.     "  Is 
«  that  the  military  air  of  the  prefent  day  ?     But 
«  you  mull  be  miftaken  j  they  cannot  be  real 
"  foldiers  :    Militia,    or    train-band    fubalterns, 
"  believe  me,  who,  having  neither  feen  fervice 
«  nor  good  company,   contrive  to  look  fierce, 
"  in  order   to   avoid   looking    fheepifh.     I  re- 
Vol.  I*  C  «  member 
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*«  member  indeed  of  old,  fome  of  our  boys  ufed 
U  to  put  on  that  fierce  air  in  cofFee-houfes  and 
t(  taverns  ;  but  they  could  never  dream  of  wear- 
*f  ing  it  before  the  ladies." — "  I  think,  how- 

«  ever,"  faid  Mr.  S fmiling,    M  the  ladies 

*'  don't  feem  much  afraid  of  them." — "  Why, 
tl  your  ladies,"  anfwered  the  Colonel,  "  to  fay 
*{  truth,  have  learned  to  look  people  in  the 
<f  face.  During  the  little  while  I  have  been  in 
"  town,  I  have  met  with  fome  in  my  walks,  in 
<c  great-coats,  riding  hats,  and  rattans,  whom 
*'  I  could  not  fhew  an  eye  to  :  But  I  am  newly 
<c  come  from  the  country  j  I  fhall  keep  a  better 
*'  countenance  by-and-by." 

At  that  moment  a  lady  and  her  party,  for 
whofe  appearance  the  dancers  were  waiting, 
were  juft  entering  the  room,  and  feemed  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  forward.  Their  progrefs, 
however,  was  a  good  deal  impeded  by  a  tall 
ftout  young  man,  who  had  taken  his  ftation 
juft  at  the  threfhold,  and  leaning  his  back 
againft  one  of  the  door-pods,  with  his  right 
foot  placed  firm  on  the  end  of  a  bench,  was 
picking  his  teeth  with  a  perfect  nonchalance  to 
every  tiling  around  him.  I  faw  the  Colonel 
faften  a  very  angry  look  on  him,  and  move  his 
hand  with  a  fort  of  involuntary  motion  towards 
my  cane.  The  ladies  had  now  got  through  the 
defile,  and  we  flood  back  to  make  way  for  them. 

«  Wa? 
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"  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  brute  ?"  faid  Colonel 
Cauilic.  The  young  gentleman  {talked  up  to 
the  place  where  we  were  {landing,  put  up  his 
glafs  to  his  eye,  looked  hard  at  the  Colonel,  and 
then — put  it  down  again.  The  Colonel  took 
(huff. 

"  Our  fex,"  faid  I,  "  Colonel,  is  not  per- 
"  haps  improved  in  its  public  appearance  ;  but 
«  I  think  you  will  own  the  other  is  not  left 
«  beautiful  than  it  was."  He  call  his  eye  round 
for  a  few  minutes  before  he  anfwered  me. 
"  Why,  yes,"  faid  he,  "  Sir,  here  are  many 
"  pretty,  very  pretty  girls.  That  young  lady 
"  in  blue  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  remember  her 
"  grandmother  at  the  fame  age;  fhe  was  a  fine 
«*  ivomanT — "  But  the  one  next  her,  with  the 
"  fanciful  cap,  and  the  panache  of  red  and 
«  white  feathers,  with  that  elegant  form,  that 
«  linking  figure,  is  not  fhe  a  fine  woman  ?" — - 
K  Why,  no,  Sir,  not  quite  a  fine  woman;  not 
"  quite  fuch  a  woman  as  a  man"  (raifmg  his 
chelt  as  he  pronounced  the  word  man,  and 
prefhng  the  points  of  his  three  unemployed  fin- 
gers gently  on  his  bofom,)  "  as  a  man  would  be 
"  pi-oud  to  (lake  his  life  for." 

"  But  in  fhort,  Sir,"  continued  he,  —  "I 
"  fpeak  to  you  becaufe  you  look  like  one  that 
"  car.  underfland  me.— There  is  nothing  about 
"  a  woman's  perfon  merely  (were  ilie  formed 

C  2  «  like 
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«  like  the  Venus  de  MedicisJ,  that  can  conftitute 
"  a  fine  ivomaii.  There  is  fomething  in  the 
"  look,  the  manner,  the  voice,  and  ftiH^more 
"  the  filence,  of  fuch  a  one  as  I  mean,  that  has 
"  no  connection  with  any  thing  material  ;  at 
**  leaft  no  more  than  juft  to  make  one  think 
"  fuch  a  foul  is  lodged  as  it  deferves.— An  fhort, 
««  Sir,  a  fine  woman, — I  could  have  fhewn  you 
«  fome  examples  formerly. — I  mean,  however, 
"  no  difparagement  to  the  young  ladies  here ; 
«  none,  upon  my  honour ;  they  are  as  well 
«  made,  and  if  not  better  dreffed,  at  leaft  mord 
«  dreffed  than  their  predeceffors  -,  and  their 
«'  complexions  I  think  are  better.  But  I  am  an 
"  old  fellow,  and  apt  to  talk  foolifhly." 

«  I    fufpeel,   Cauftic,"   faid    my  friend   Mr. 

S ,    "  you   and  I  are  not  quite  competent 

iC  judges  of  this  matter.  Were  the  partners  of 
««  our  dancing  days  to  make  their  appearance 
*«  here,  with  their  humble  foretops,  and  brown 
"  unpowdered  ringlets," — "  Why,  what  then,' 

«  Mr.  S -?"— "  Why,    I   think   thofe   high 

*<  heads  would  overtop  them  a  little,  that's  all." 
«  Why,  as  for  the  panache"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, "  I  have  no  objection  to  the  ornament  it- 
"  felf ;  there  is  fomething  in  the  waving  move- 
«  ment  of  it  that  is  graceful,  and  not  undigni- 
«  fied  ;  but  in  every  fort  of  drefs  there  is  a  cer- 
f*  tain  character,   a  certain  relation   which  it 

"  holds 
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«  holds  to  the  wearer.  Yonder  now,  you'll 
«  forgive  me,  Sir,  (turning  to  me,)  yonder  is  a 
«  fet  of  girls,  I  fuppofe,  from  their  looks  and 
"  their  giggling,  but  a  few  weeks  from  the 
"  nurfery,  wliofe  feathers  are  in  fuch  agitation, 
«  whifked  about,  high  and  low,  on  this  fide  and 
"  on  that," — "  Why,  Sir,  'tis  like  the  Countefs 
"  of  Cajfoivars  menagerie  feared  by  the  en-» 
"  trance  of  her  lap-dog." 

«  As  to  drefs,  indeed,  in  general,"  continued 

the    Colonel,    "  that  of  a  man   or  woman  of 

"  falhion  mould   be  fuch  as   to  mark  fome  at- 

"  tention  to  appearance,  fome  deference  to  fo- 

"  ciety.     The  young  men  I  fee  here,  look  as  if 

"  they  had  juft    had   time   to   throw  off  their 

"  boots  after  a  fox-chafe.     But  yet  drefs  is  only 

"  an  acceflbry,  that  mould  feem  to  belong  to  the 

"  wearer,  and  not  the  wearer  to  it.     Some  of 

"  the  young  ladies  oppofite  to  us  are  fo  made  up 

"  of  ornaments,    fo   ftuck  round  with   finery, 

"  that  an  ill-natured  obferver  might  fay,   their 

"  milliner  had   fent  them  hither,   as  fhe  places 

"  her  doll   in  her  fhop-window,  to  exhibit  her 

"  wares  to  the  company." 

Mr.  S was  going  to  reply,  when  he  was 

Hopped  by  the  noife  of  a  hundred  tongues,  which 
approached  like  a  gathering  ftorm  from  the  card- 
room.  'Twas  my  Lady  Rumpus,  with  a  crowd 
of  women  and  a  mob  of  men  in  her  fuite.    They 

C  3  were 
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were  people  of  too  much  confequence  to  have 
any  of  that  deference  for  fociety  which  the  Co- 
lonel talked  of.     My  nerves,   and  thofe  of  my 

friend'  S ,    though    not    remarkably    weak, 

could  barely  ftand  their  approach  ;  but  Colonel 
Cauftic's  were  quite  overpowered. — "We  accom- 
panied him  in  his  retreat  out  of  the  dancing- 
room  j  and  after  drinking  a  difh  of  tea,  by  way 
of  fedative,  as  the  phyficians  phrafe  it,  he  called 
for  his  chair,  and  went  home. 

While  we  were  fitting  in  the  tea-room,  Mr. 
■S undertook  the  apology  of  my  Lady  Rum- 
pus and  her  followers.  "  We  muft  make  allow- 
<c  ance,"  faid  he,  "  for  the  fafhion  of  the  times. 
"  In  thefe  days,  precision  of  manners  is  ex- 
"  ploded,  and  eafe  is  the  mode." — "  Eafe  !" 
faid  the  Colonel,  wiping  his  forehead.     "  Why, 

"  in  your  days,"  faid  Mr.  S ,  "  and  I  may 

w  fay  in  mine  too,  for  I  believe  there  is  not 
"  much  betwixt  us,  were  there  not  fometimes 
et  fantaftic  modes,  which  people  of  rank  had 
"  brought  into  ufe,  and  which  were  called  gen- 
w  teel  becaufe  fuch  people  pra&ifed  them, though 
"  the  word  might  not  juft  apply  to  them  in  the 

«  abftraa  ?"—"  I  underfland  you,  S ,"  faid 

the  Colonel,  "  there  were  fuch  things  ;  fome 
ft  irregularities  that  broke  out  now  and  then. 
«'  There  were  mad-caps  of  both  fexes,  that 
c<  would  venture  on  ftvange  things  -,    but  they 

«  were 
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"  were  in  a  ftyle  fomewhat  above  the  canaille : 
"  ridiculous  enough,  I  grant  you,  but  not  per- 
"  fe<SUy  abfurd :  coarfe,  it  might  be,  but  not 
"  downright  vulgar.  In  all  ages,  I  fuppofe, 
"  people  of  condition  did  fometimes  entrench 
H  themfelves  behind  their  titles  or  their  high 
*'  birth,  and  committed  offences  againft  what 
"  leffer  folks  would  call  decorum,  and  yet  were 
"  allowed  to  be  well  bred  all  the  while  ;  were 
**  fometimes  a  little  grofs,  and  called  it  witty  ; 
"  and  a  little  rude,  and  called  it  raillery:  but 
"  'twas  falfe  coinage,  and  never  palled  long. 
"  Indeed,  I  have  generally  remarked,  that 
"  people  did  fo  only  becaufe  they  could  not  do 
*«  better  ;  'tis  like  pleading  privilege  for  a  debt 
"  which  a  man's  own  funds  do  not  enable  him 
"  to  pay.  A  great  man  may  perhaps  be  well 
fi  bred  in  a  manner  which  little  people  do  not 
"  underftand  j  but,  truft  me,  he  is  a  greater 
"  man  who  is  well  bred  in  a  manner  that  every 
V  body  underftands." 

Z 
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Ns  5.      Saturday,  March  5,  1785. 

Hiftorne  cleats  e/it  et  quafi  anima,  ut  cam  eventis 
taufe  copulentur.  Bacon,  De  Ait  gin.  Sclent, 

C\$  the  various  kinds  of  literary  compofition, 
there  is  hardly  any  which  has  been  at  all 
times  more  cultivated  than  that  of  History. 
A  defire  to  recount  remarkable  events,  and  a 
curioSty  to  hear  the  relation  of  them,  are  pro- 
penfities  inherent  in  human  nature  ;  and  hence 
hiftorians  have  abounded  in  every  age,  in  the 
rudeft  and  fimpleft,  as  well  as  in  the  mod  po- 
lifhed  and  refined.  The  firft  poets  were  hifto- 
rians ;  and  Homer  and  Oflian,  "  when  the  light 
"  of  the  fong  arofe,"  but  recounted  the  virtues 
and  exploits  of  their  countrymen. 

From  poetic  numbers,  Hiftory  at  length  de- 
fcended  to  profe  ;  but  fhe  was  ftill  of  the  family 
of  the  Mufes,  and  long  retained  many  features 
of  the  race  from  whence  fhe  fprung.  H;Jhriat 
fays  Qumtiiian,  eji  proximo,  poetis,  et  quodammodo 
carmen  folutum.  She  profefied,  indeed,  that  her 
purpofe  was  to  inftrudt,  not  lefs  than  to  pleafe  ; 
yet  fuch  was  her  hereditary  propenfity,  that  for 
many  fucceflive  ages  fhe  continued  more  fludious 
to  cultivate  the  means  of  fileqfingi  than  anxious 

to 
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to  gather  the  materials  of  inJIrucJion.  But  when 
all  her  arts  of  pleafmg  had  been  exhaufted  j  when 
the  charms  of  novelty  and  the  bloom  of  youth 
were  gone,  flie  began  to  feel  the  decay  of  her 
power.  In  her  diftrefs  fhe  looked  around  for 
aid,  and  wifely  embraced  an  union  with  Philo- 
sophy, who  taught  her  the  value  of  the  rich 
field  of  injlruEtvm  fhe  had  fo  long  neglected, 
fhewed  her  how  fhe  might  add  new  graces  to  her 
powers  of  giving  delight,  how  fhe  might  not 
only  recover  but  extend  her  empire,  and  be 
crowned  with  honours  that  fhould  never  fade. 

To  drop  the  allegory  :  The  truth  is,  that  al- 
though to  afford  pleafure  and  to  convey  in- 
ftruclion  have  been  ever  the  profefled  ends  of 
Hiftory,  yet  they  have  not  always  been  mingled 
in  due  proportion.  The  former  has  been  the 
object  of  the  greater  part  of  hiftorians ;  and 
their  aim  of  inftruclion  has  feldom  gone  far- 
ther than  to  illuftrate  fome  moral  precept,  and 
to  improve  the  heart  by  exhibiting  bright  and 
illuftrious  examples  of  virtue.  It  is  of  late  only 
that  Hiftory,  by  taking  a  wider  range,  has  af- 
fumed  a  different  form  j  and  with  the  relation 
of  fplendid  events  uniting  an  inveftigation  of 
their  caufes,  has  exhibited  a  view  of  thofe  great 
circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  any  people, 
which  can  alone  yield  folid  inftru&ion. 

C  5  Hifto* 
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Hiftorians  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  according  to  the  methods  they  have  fol- 
lowed, and  the  ends  they  have  chiefly  had  in 
view  in  their  compofition.  The  Jirjl  clafs,  and 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  numerous,  confifts  of 
thofe  who  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  mere 
relation  of  public  tranfactions  -,  who  have  made 
it  their  principal  aim  to  intereft  the  affections  ; 
and  who,  in  affigning  any  caufes  of  events,  have 
feldom  gone  beyond  thofe  immediately  connected 
with  the  particular  characters  of  the  perfons 
whofe  actions  they  defcribe.  The  fecond  clafs 
comprehends  the  very  few  hiftorians  who  have 
viewed  it  as  their  chief  bufinefs  to  unfold  the 
more  remote  and  general  caufes  of  public  events, 
and  have  confidered  the  giving  an  account  of  the 
rife,  progrefs,  perfection,  and  decline  of  govern- 
ment, of  manners,  of  art  and  of  fcience,  as  the 
only  true  means  of  rendering  Hiftory  inftructive. 

In  the  former  of  thefe  claffes  we  muft  rank  al- 
moft  all  the  celebrated  hiftorians  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  general  they  merely  re- 
late diftinguifhed  events  ;  but  to  fearch  out  and 
reflect  upon  the  general  caufes  of  them  they  fel- 
dom attempt  •,  and  to  mark  the  ftate  of  govern- 
ment, of  laws,  of  manners,  or  of  arts,  feems  not 
to  have  been  thought  of  by  them  as  falling  with- 
in the  province  of  Hiftory.  To  delight  the  ima- 
gination feems  to  have  been  their  favourite  aim ; 

and 
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and  accordingly,  from  the  fuperior  efre£ts  of  re- 
cent events  in  interefling  the  paflions,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  hiftorians  o£ 
this  clafs  have  chofen  for  their  fubje£ts,  either 
tranfa&ions  of  which  they  were  themfelves  wit- 
nefTes,  or  that  were  very  near  their  own  times. 
Tbucydides  and  Xenophon  record  little  but  the 
events  of  their  own  day,  and  in  which  they  them- 
felves bore  a  part  ;  Ca-far  gives  us  nothing  but 
memoirs  of  his  own  exploits  •,  and  Tacitus  con- 
fines himfelf  very  nearly  to  his  own  times.  Even 
Herodotus,  who  takes  a  larger  range,  is,  in  ge- 
neral, only  a  relater  of  facts  which  he  either  faw 
himfelf,  or  reports  on  the  teftimony  of  others  ; 
and  Livy,  who  commences  his  hiftory  with  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  fcarce  thinks  of  any  thing 
beyond  a  mere  detail  of  wars  and  revolutions, 
and  feems  only  careful  to  embellifh  his  ftory  by 
interefling  narrative  and  flowing  language. 

When  fuch  were  the  limited  bounds  of  this 
fpecies  of  writing,  Hiftory  was  an  Art,  the 
defign  of  which  was  to  pleafe ;  not  a  Science, 
the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  inftruct.  It  was, 
as  Quintilian  fays,  proximo,  poetis  ,-  and  critical 
rules  were  laid  down  for  its  compofition,  fimilar 
to  thofe  for  the  ftrudture  of  an  epic  poem.  To 
fele£t  a  fubjetl,  the  recital  of  which  might  be  in- 
terefling ;  to  arrange  and  di  {tribute  the  feveral 
parts  with   fkill  •,    to  embellifh  by  forcible   and 

C  6  pictu- 
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piclurefque  defcriptlon  -,  to  enliven  by  charac- 
teriftic  and  animated  fpceehes,  and  to  clothe 
the  whole  in  beautiful  and  flowing  language ; 
formed  all  the  neceflary  and  effential  parts  of  the 
compofition.  In  thefe  the  ancients  held  the 
higheft  excellence  and  perfection  of  Hiftory  to 
confift  *,  and  fo  little  did  their  views  reach  any 
farther,  that  Dicnyfius  of  HalicarnafJ'usi  a  critic 
of  tafte  and  acutenefs,  fays,  that  the  firft  object 
of  a  perfon  about  to  write  Hiftory  ought  to  be, 
««  to  fele6t  a  fubject  ftriking  and  pleafing,  and 
%i  fuch  as  may  not  only  affect  but  overpower  the 
**  minds  of  the  readers  with  pleafure."  And  he 
condemns  Thucydides  for  his  choice  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war ;  "  becaufe  it  was  neither  ho- 
*<  nourable  nor  profperous,  nor  ever  fhould  have 
et  been  engaged  in,  or  at  leaft  mould  have  been 
tf  buried  in  filence  and  oblivion,  that  pofterity 
«*  might  be  ignorant  of  it." 

Thus  confined  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  the  objects  of  Hiftory.  But  while 
we  may  regret  this,  we  are  not  to  afcribe  it  to 
any  defect  of  genius  :  it  arofe  from  caufes  which 
a  little  reflection  may  render  fufficiently  obvious, 
and  from  the  circumftances  in  which  they  were 
unavoidably  placed. 

In  ancient  times,  mankind  had  before  their 
eyes  but  a  very  limited  field  of  obfervation,  and 
but  a  fhort  experience  of  the  revolutions  of  na- 

1  tions 
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tions.  Their  memorials  of  former  events  too 
were  fcanty  and  imperfect,  being  little  more  than 
traditions,  involved  in  uncertainty  and  disfigured 
by  fable.  They  poffeffed  not  that  extenfive  ex- 
perience, nor  that  large  collection  of  facts,  which 
can  alone  lead  to  general  reafonings,  or  can  fug- 
ged the  idea  of  Philofophical  Hi/lory.  Nothing 
farther  could  occur  to  them  as  the  object  of  hif- 
tory,  but  to  delight  the  imagination  and  improve 
the  heart ;  and  accordingly  they  chofe  fubjects 
that  made  the  fcrongeft  impreffion  on  their  own 
minds,  and  might  moft  intereft  the  pnfTions  of 
others.  To  explain  the  immediate  motives  and 
fprings  of  actions,  was  neceffary  even  for  con- 
necting their  narrative ;  but  to  proceed  farther, 
and  trace  the  remote  caufes,  and  to  perceive 
how  much  public  evests  were  affected  by  the 
degree  of  advancement  which  a  nation  had 
reached  in  government,  in  manners,  and  in  arts, 
were  difcoveries  yet  hid  from  their  view. 

The  ancient  world  wanted  that  communica- 
tion and  intercourse  of  one  nation  with  another, 
which,  of  all  circumftances,  has  the  greateft 
effect  in  generalizing  and  enlarging  the  views  of 
an  hiftorian.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  indi- 
viduals; no  family  knowledge,  no  domeftic  ftudy, 
can  ever  afford  that  large  and  extended  infor- 
mation which  mixing  with  other  men,  which 
commerce  with  the  world,  will  be  flow.    In  the 

time 
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time  of  the  Grecian  republics,  man  confided 
but  of  two  divifions,  Greeks  and  Barbarians; 
though  the  fubdivifion  of  the  former  into  fmaller 
dates  promoted  the  fpirit  of  philofophic  refearch 
confiderably  more  than  when  to  the  name  of 
Roman  was  confined  every  fcience,  every  art, 
every  privilege  and  dignity  of  man.  In  modern 
times,  the  nearly  equal  rank  and  cultivation  of 
different  European  kingdoms,  gives  much  more 
opportunity  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  ancient 
world,  for  the  comparifon  of  facts,  and  the  con- 
ftruction  of  fyftem  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  literary  intercourfe 
of  thofe  different  kingdoms  gives  to  fuch  re- 
fearches  at  once  the  force  of  union  and  the  fpur 
of  emulation. 

In  fhort,  the  oppofite  fituation  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  prefent  age  have  beftowed  on 
Hiftory  its  mod  fignal  improvement,  and  have 
given  it  a  form  before  unknown.  The  many 
and  various  revolutions  which  an  experience  of 
more  than  three  thoufand  years  has  exhibited  to 
mankind,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  rife, 
progrefs,  and  decline  of  fucceffive  empires,  have 
led  to  the  difcovery,  that  all  human  events  are 
guided  and  directed  by  certain  general  caufes, 
which  muft  be  every  where  the  fame.  It  has 
come  to  be  perceived,  that  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  their  infancy,  maturity,  decline, 

and 
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and  extinction ;  and  that  in  their  gradual  efla- 
blifhment  and  various  revolutions,  immediate 
caufes  fpringing  from  the  actions  and  characters 
of  individuals,  and  even  all  the  wifdom  and  fore- 
fight  of  man,  have  had  but  a  very  flender  {hare, 
in  companion  of  the  influence  of  general  and  un- 
avoidable circumitances. 

Thefe  reflections,  which  the  experience  of 
many  ages  could  alone  fuggeft,  and  to  which  the 
great  improvements  of  the  prefent  age  in  rea- 
foning  and  philofophy  have  much  contributed, 
have  led  men  to  view  the  hiflory  of  nations  in 
a  new  light.  To  invefligate  the  general  caufes 
and  the  true  fources  of  the  advancement,  the 
profperity,  and  the  fall  of  empires,  has  become 
the  ufeful  and  important  object  of  the  hiftorian. 
While  he  relates  the  memorable  tranfaclions  of 
each  different  period,  and  defcribes  the  conduct 
and  characters  of  the  perfons  principally  engaged 
in  them,  he  at  the  fame  time  unfolds  the  remote 
as  well  as  immediate  caufes  of  events,  and  im- 
parts the  moil  valuable  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion. He  marks  the  advancement  of  mankind 
in  fociety,  the  rif<  and  progrefs  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  the  fucceffive  improvements  of  law  and 
government,  and  the  gradual  refinement  of  man- 
ners ;  all  of  them  not  only  curious  objects  of 
contemplation,  but  intimately  connected  with  a 
narration    of    civil    tranfactions,    and   without 

which 
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which  the  events  of  no  particular  period  can  be 
fully  accounted  for. 

The  few  who  have  treated  hiftory  in  this  man- 
ner form  the  fecond  of  the  two  claiTes  into  which 
I  have  divided  hiftorians  ;  and  it  is  to  the  prefent 
age  we  owe  this  union  of  Philofiphy  with  Hijlory, 
and  the  production  of  a  new  and  more  perfect 
fpecies    of    hiftorical    compofition.       Prefident 
Montefquku  was  perhaps  the  firft  who  attempted 
to'  fhew  how  much  the  hiftory  of  mankind  may 
be  explained  from  great  and  general  caufes.     M. 
de  Voltaire  s  EfTay  on  General  Hiftory,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit : 
with  the  ufual  vivacity  of  its  author,   it  unites 
great  and  enlarged  views  on  the  general  progrefs 
of  civilization  and  advancement  of  fociety.     The 
fame  track  has  been  purfued  by  other  writers  of 
reputation,  particularly   by  the  late  Mr.  Httmey 
who  in  his  Ht/fory  of  England  has  gone  farther 
in  inveftigating  general  caufes,  and  in  marking 
the  progrefs  of  laws,  government,  arts,  and  man- 
ners, than  any  of  his  predecefTors.    Much,  how- 
ever, yet  remains  to  be  done  ;  for.  it  is  a  field  but 
juft  begun  to  be  cultivated  :  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
the  laft-mentioned  hiftorian  has  obferved,   that 
the  world  is  ftill  too  young  to  fix  many  general 
truths  in  politics,  we  have  to  fear  that  it  is  re- 
ferved  for  fome  ftill  diftant  age  to  fee  Philofopki- 
cal  Hiftory  attain  its  higheft  perfection. 
Y 
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N°  6.     Saturday,  March  12,  1785. 

A    FEW  mornings  ago  I  was  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  with  a  very  early  call  from  my  new- 
ly-acquired friend  Colonel  Caujllc.     "  'Tis  on   a 
«  foolifh  piece  of  bufinefs,"    faid  he,    "  I  give 
"  you  the  trouble  of  this  vifit.     You  mud  know 

"  I  had  an  appointment  with  your  friend  S 

"  to  go  to  the  play  this  evening,  which  a  par- 
"  ticular  affair  that  has  come  acrofs  him  will 
"  prevent  his  keeping ;  and  as  a  man,  after 
**  making  fuch  an  arrangement,  feels  it  irkfome 
(t  to  be  difappointed  (at  lead  it  is  fo  with  an  old 
"  methodical  fellow  like  me),  I  have  taken  the 
««  liberty  of  calling,  to  alk  if  you  will  fupply  his 
"  place  :  I  might  have  had  one  or  two  other 
**  conductors  •,  but  it  is  only  with  certain  people 
«*  I  choofe  to  go  to  fuch  places.  Seeing  3.  play, 
"  or  indeed  any  thing  elfe,  won't  do  at  my  time 
"  of  life,  either  alone,  or  in  company  not  quite 
"  to  one's  mind.  'Tis  like  drinking  a  bottle  of 
«  claret :  the  liquor  is  fornething ;  but  nine- 
"  tenths  of  the  bargain  is  in  the  companion  with 
"  whom  one  drinks  it."  As  he  fpoke  this,  he 
gave  me  his  hand  with  fuch  an  air  of  cordia- 
lity— methought  we  had  been  acquainted  thefe 
forty  years  ; — I  took  it  with  equal  warmth,  and 

a  Cured 
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jrflured  him,  truly,  it  would  give  me  infinite  plea- 
fure  to  attend  him. 

When  we  went  to  the  Theatre  in  the  evening, 
and  while  I  was  reading  the  box-lift,  to  deter- 
mine where  we  fhould  endeavour  to  find  a  place, 
a  Lady  of  the  Colonel's  acquaintance,  happen- 
ing to  come  in,  begged  our  acceptance  of  places 
in  her  box.  We  entered  accordingly  j  and  I 
placed  my  old  friend  in  a  fituation  where  I 
thought  he  could  moft  conveniently  command  a 
view  both  of  the  company  and  of  the  flage.  He 
had  never  been  in  our  prefcnt  Houfe  before,  and 
allowed,  that  in  fize  and  convenience  it  ex- 
ceeded the  old  one,  though  he  would  not  grant 
fo  much  as  the  Lady  and  I  demanded  on  that 
fcore.  "  I  know,"  faid  he,  "  you  are  in  the 
(t  right ;  but  one  don't  eafily  get  rid  of  firft  im- 
f(  preflions :  I  can't  make  you  conceive  what 
"  a  Play  was  to  me  fome  fifty  years  ago,  with 
"  what  feelings  I  heard  the  laft  mufic  begin,, 
"  nor  how  my  heart  beat  when  it  ceafed." — 
*«  Why,  it  is  very  true,  Colonel,"  faid  the 
Lady,  "  one  can't  retain  thofe  feelings  always." 

; "  It  is  fomething,"   faid  I,   "  to  have  had 

t(  them  once." "  Why,  if  I  may  judge  from 

"  the  little  I  have  feen,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  your  young  folks  have  no  time  for  them  now- 
"  a-days  j.  their  pleafures  begin   fo  early,   and 

"  come  fo  thick." "  'Tis  the  way  to  make 

"  the 
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"  the  moil    of   their    time." "Pardon   me 

"  Madam,"  laid  he,  "  I  don't  think  fo  :  'tis  like 
"  the  difference  between  your  hot-houfe  afpa- 
"  ragus  and  my  garden  ones ;  the  laft  have  their 
u  green  and  their  white  ;  but  the  firft  is  tafte- 
«  lets  from  the  very  top."  The  Lady  had  not 
time  to  (ludy  the  allufion  ;  for  her  company 
began  to  come  into  the  box,  and  continued  co- 
ming in  during  all  the  firft  a£t  of  the  comedy.  On; 
one  fide  of  Colonel  Cauftic  fat  a  Lady  with  a 
Lunar di  hat;  before  him  was  placed  one  with  a 
feathered  head-drefs.  Lunardi  and  the  Feathers 
talked  and  nodded  to  one  another  about  an  ap- 
pointment at  a  milliner's  next  morning.  I  fat 
quite  behind,  as  is  my  cuftom,  and  betook  my- 
felf  to  meditation.  The  Colonel  was  not  quite 
fo  patient :  he  tried  to  fee  the  ftage,  and  got  a 
flying  vizzy  now  and  then ;  but  in  the  laft  at- 
tempt, he  got  fuch  a  whifk  from  Mifs  Feathers 
on  one  cheek,  and  fuch  a  poke  from  the  wires 
of  Mifs  Lunardi  on  t'other,  that  he  was  fain  to 
give  up  the  matter  of  feeing ; — as  to  hearing,  it 
was  out  of  the  queftion. 

"  I  hope  Colonel,  you  have  been  well  enter- 
*«  tained,"  faid  the  miftrefs  of  the  box,  at  the  end 
of  the  a&.  "  Wonderfully  well,"  faid  the  Colo- 
nel.  «  That  La  Map  is  a  monftrous  comical 

"  fellow  !"_«  Oh!  as  to  that,  Madam,  I 
"  know  nothing  of  the  matter  :    in  your  Lady- 

«  fhip's 
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"  fhip's   box  one    is    quite  independent  of  the 

"  Players." He  made  a  fign  to  me  :  I  opened 

the  box  door,  and  flood  waiting  for  his  coming 
with  me.  "  Where  are  you  going,  Colonel  ?" 
faid  the  Lady,  as  he  ftepped  over  the  laft  bench. 
*'  To  the  Play,  Madam,"  faid  he,  bowing,  and 
ihutting  the  door. 

For  that  purpofe  we  went  to  the  pit,  where, 
though  it  was  pretty  much  crowded,  we  got  our- 
felves  feated  in  a  very  centrical  place.  There 
is  fomething  in  Colonel  Cauftic's  look  and  ap- 
pearance, fo  much  not  of  the  form  only  but  the 
fentiment  of  good  breeding,  that  it  is  not  eafv  to 
refift  (hewing  him  any  civility  in  one's  power. 
While  we  flood  near  the  door,  a  party  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  rows  beckoned  to  us,  and 
let  us  know  that  we  might  find  room  by  them  \ 
and  the  Colonel,  not  without  many  fcruples  of 
complaifance,  at  laft  accepted  the  invitation. 

We  had  not  long  been  in  poffefllon  of  our 
place  before  the  fecond  act  began.  We  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Play  ;  as,  though 
the  converfation  in  the  box  we  had  left,  which 
by  this  time  w-as  reinforced  by  feveral  new  per- 
formers, was  about  as  loud  as  that  of  the  Players, 
vve  were  nearer  to  the  talkers  in  front,  than  to 
thofe  behind  us.     When   the   act  was  over,  I 

repeated  Lady  's   interrogatory    as   to    the 

Colonel's  entertainment.     "  1   begin,"   laid  he, 

putting 
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putting  his  fnuff-box  to  his  nofe,  "  to  find  the 
**  inattention    of    my    former    box-fellows    not 
u  quite  fo  unreafonable." — "  Our  Company  of 
**  this    feafon,"  faid  a  brother  officer,   who  fat 
near  us,  to  Colonel  Cauftic,    "  is  a  very  nume- 
"  rous  one  ;   they  can  get  up  any  new  Play  in 
"  a  week." — "  I   am   not    fo    much   furprifed, 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  Colonel,   "  at  the  number  of 
"  your  Players,   as  I  am  at  the  number  of  the 
"  audience." — "  Mod   of  the   new  performers 
"  are  drafts  from  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  ftages." 
"  — From  the  awkward  dhnfion  of  them,  I  pre- 
fume."— •"  You   are  a   fevere    critic,  Sir,"   re- 
plied the  officer ;  "  but  the  houfe  has   been  as 
"  full  as    you  fee   it   every  night    thefe   three 
M  weeks."  —  "I  can  eafily  believe  it,"  faid  the 
Colonel. 

As  the  Play  went  on,  the  Colonel  was  afked 
his  opinion  of  it  by  this  gentleman  and  one  or 
two  more  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  ftiy  of 
venturing  his  judgment  on  the  piece  ;  they  were 
kind  enough  to  direct  him  how  to  form  one. 
"  This  is  a  very  favourite  Comedy,  Sir,  and 
"  has  had  a  great  run  at  Drury  Lane."  — 
"  Why,  gentlemen,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
"  of  the  Comedy  being  an  "excellent  Comedy, 
"  fince  you  tell  me  fo  ;  and  to  be  fure  thofe 
"  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  make  up  the  dra- 
"  matis  perfona  of  it,  fay  a   number   of   good 

((  things, 
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«'  things,  fome  of  them  not  the  worfe  for  ha- 

"  ving  been  faid  laft  century  by  Joe  Miller  ;   but 

{  I  am  often  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  they  would 

i  be  at,   and  wifh  for  a  little  of  my  old  friend 

(  Bayes's  infinuation  to  dire£t  me." — You  mean, 

'  Sir,    that   the   plot    is  involved." "  Pardon 

4  me,  Sir,  not  at  all ;  'tis  a  perfectly  clear  plot," 
t  as  clear  as  the  fun  in  the  cucumber,"  as  An- 

*  thonio  in  Venice  Prefervd  favs.  The  hero 
'  and  heroine  are  to  be  married,  and  they  are 
'  at  a  lofs  how  to  get  it  put  off  till  the  fifth 
{  act."— "  You  will  fee,  Sir,  how  the  bit  fcene 
1  will  wind  it  up." — "  Oh  !  I  have  no  doubt, 
'  Sir,  that  it  will  end  at  the  dropping  of  the 

*  curtain.'* 

Before  the  dropping  of  the  curtain,  however, 
it  was  not  eafy  to  attend  to  that  winding  up  of 
the  plot  which  was  promifed  us.  Between  gen- 
tlemen coming  into  the  houfe  from  dinner  par- 
ties, and  ladies  going  out  of  it  to  evening  ones, 
the  diforder  in  the  boxes,  and  the  calling  to  or- 
der in  the  pit,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Comedy  was 
rather  fuppofed  than  followed  ;  and  the  actors 
themfelves  feemed  inclined  to  flur  it  a  little,  be- 
ing too  well  bred  not  to  perceive  that  they  inter- 
rupted the  arrangement  of  fome  of  the  gen- 
teeleft  part  of  their  audience. 

When  the  curtain  was  down,  I   faw  Colonel 
Cauftic  throw  his  eye  round  the  houfe  with  a 

look 
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look  which  I  knew  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Comedy.  After  a  filence  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, in  which  I  did  not  choofc  to  interrupt  him, 
"  Amidft  the  various  calculations  of  lives,"  faid 
he,  '*  is  there  any  table  for  the  life  of  a  Beauty  ?" 
— "  I  believe  not,"  faid  I,  fmiling ;  "  there  is  a 
"  fragility  in  that,  which  neither  Price  nor  Ma- 
"  feres  ever  thought  of  applying  figures  to."-=— 
u  'Tis  a  fort  of  mortality,"  continued  the  Co- 
lonel, "  which,  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  at  the 
u  ending  of  fome  public  entertainment,  I  have 
"  often  thought  on  with  a  very  melancholy  fecl- 
"  ing.  An  old  bachelor,  like  me,  who  lias  no 
"  girls  of  his  own,  except  he  is  a  very  peevifh 
"  fellow,  which  I  hope  I  am  not,  looks  on 
U  every  one  of  thefe  young  creatures  in  fome 
"  meafure  as  a  daughter ;  and  when  I  think 
"  how  many  children  of  that  fort  I  have  loll, — 
"  for  there  are  a  thoufand  ways  of  a  Beauty's 
"  dying, — it  almoft  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 
(t  Then  they  are  fo  fpoiled  while  they  do  live. 
"  Here  I  am  as  fplenetic  as  before  I  was  melan- 
"  choly.  Thofe  flower-beds  we  fee,  fo  fair  to 
"  look  on, — what  ufelefs  weeds  are  fuffered  to 
"  grow  up  with  them  !" — "  I  do  not  think,  Co- 
"  lonel,  that  the  mere  Jloiver  part  is  left  un- 
"  cultivated." — "  Why,  even  as  to  that,  'tis 
"  artificially  forced  before  its  time.  A  woman 
"  has  a  character  even  as  a  Beauty.    A  Beauty, 

"  a  toaft, 
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"  a  toaft,  a  fine  woman,  merely  confidered  as 
"  fuch,  has  a  fort  of  profeffional  character, 
<(  which  it  requires  fome  fenfe  and  accomplifh- 
"  ments  to  maintain.  Now-a-days,  there  are 
tc  fo  many  irregulars  who  practife  at  fifteen, 
"  without  a  fingle  requifite  except  mere  outfide  ! 
a  — if  vre  g0  a  little  farther,  and  confider  a 
«  woman  as  fomething  more  than  a  Beauty ; 
«  when  we  regard  the  fex  as  that  gentle  but 
"  irvefniible  power  that  fhould  mould  the  world 
«  to  a  finer  form  ;  that  fhould  teach  benignity 
"  to  wifdom,  to  virtue  grace,  humanity  to  va- 
"  lour ;  when  we  look  on  them  in  lefs  eminent, 
«  but  not  lefs  ufeful  points  of  view,  as  thofe  dii 
«  Penates^  thofe  houfehold  deities,  from  whom 
"  man  is  to  find  comfort  and  protection,  who 
«  are  to  fmooth  the  ruggednefs  of  his  labours, 
«  the  irkfomenefs  and  cares  of  bufmefs ;  who 
"  are  to  blunt  the  fting  of  his  forrows,  and 
"  the  bitternefs  of  his  difappointments  ! — You 
"  think  me  a  fool  for  declaiming  thus." — "  No, 
"  upon  my  foul,  don't  I ;  I  hope  you  think  bet- 
"  tor  of  me  than  to  fuppofe  fo."— "  But  I  may 
«  come  down  from  my  declamation.  Yonder 
"  are  a  fet,  fluttering  in  that  box  there,— young 
«  to  be  fure,  but  they  will  never  be  older,  ex- 
«  cept  in  wrinkles,— I  don't  fuppofe  they  have 
«  an  idea  in  their  heads  beyond  the  colour  of  a 
«  ribbon,  the  placing  of  a  feather,  or  the  ftep 

«  of 
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«  of  a  cotillon  ! — And  yet  they  may  get  huf* 
«  band's."— If  it  pleafe  God,"  faid  I.—"  And 
w  be  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation." — 
"  Tis  to  be  hoped."--  "  Well,  well,  old  Cau- 
u  flic  will  be  in  his  grave  by  that  time  !" 

There  was  what  Shakefpear  calls  "  a  humo- 
««  rous  fadnefs"'  in  the  thought,  at  which  I  did 
not  well  know  whether  to  fmile  or  be  forrowful. 
But  on  the  whole,  it  was  one  I  did  not  chufe  to 
prefs  too  clofe  on.  I  feel  that  I  begin  to  love  this 
old  man  exceedingly  ;  and  having  acquired  him 
late,  I  hope  I  (hall  not  lofe  him  foon. 

Z 
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N°  7.     Saturday,  March  19,  1785. 
To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

ITapoJ  to.  Suva,  <?>pov»juwTEpof.  An  ON. 

SIR, 
npHE  art  of  knowing  ourfelves  has  been  re- 
commended by  the  moralifts  of  all  ages ; 
and  its  attainment  inculcated  with  that  earneft- 
nefs  which  implies  both  a  conviction  of  its  high 
value,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  difficulty.  The  great 
obftacle  to  the  acquifition  of  this  rrtofl  defirable 
fpecies  of  inftru&ion,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
that  felf-deceit  by  which  the  fame  vices  or  de- 
fects which  we  keenly  note  in  the  character  of 
others,  and  judge  of  with  rigour  and  feverity,  are 
viewed  in  ourfelves  through  a  medium  of  partial 
indulgence.  Though  unable  to  refift  the  feduc- 
tions  to  a  deviation  from  duty,  we  cannot  endure 
the  avowal  of  our  own  depravity.  We  are 
anxious  to  hide  our  weaknefs  from  ourfelves, 
as  well  as  from  others  j  and  our  ingenuity  is  ex- 
erted to  devife  fpecious  apologies  and  fubterfuges. 
<*  Reafon  panders  Will;"  and  thus  it  may  be  faid, 
though  paradoxically,  yet  truly,  that  the  love  of 
virtue  itfelf  is  a  fecondary  caufe  of  our  continu- 
ance in  the  practice  of  vice. 

The 
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The  effectual  removal  of  this  veil  of  felf-de- 
ceit  is  what  the  vveaknefs  of  our  nature,  perhaps, 
prevents  us  to  hope  can  ever  be  accomplilhed  : 
yet,  though  not  completely  removed,  it  may  be 
partially  withdrawn.  I  have  often  thought,  that 
{hould  a  man  be  really  in  earneft  in  the  defire 
of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  his  own  character, 
there  are  times  and  circumfb.nces  which  lay  it 
open  before  him  :  there  are  fituations  which  dif- 
fipate  for  a  while  that  milt  of  errors  which  hides 
him  from  his  own  eyes,  and  force  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  many  defections  from  virtue,  many  a 
defertion  to  vice,  which  he  would  blufh  to  be 
fufpected  of  by  others. 

In  eflimating  the  characters  of  men,  we  are 
often  fenfible  of  great  revolutions   in   our  opi- 
nions.    The  fame  perfon  who  at  one  time  pof- 
fefled  our  approbation  or  efleem,  at  another  is 
perhaps  become  the  object  of  our  averfion.   The 
man  whom  formerly  perhaps  we  difregarded  as 
of  a  weak  underitanding,  we  afterwards  difcover 
to  pofl'efs  confiderable  abilities.     He  whom  fome 
unfavourable  circumltances  have  led  us  to  fuf- 
pect  of  a  deficiency  in  moral  rectitude,  may  af- 
terwards, on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  be 
found  of  the  molt  fcrupulous  integrity.  The  fre- 
quent experience  of  thofe   errors  in  judgment, 
will  evince  to  us  the  folly  and  danger  of  an  im- 
plicit reliance  on  our  own  opinions  ;  will  incul- 
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cate  a  falutary  diftruft  of  their  foundation,  and 
a  conviction  of  the  perverting  influence  of  our 
ruling  paflions  and  prejudices.  And  this,  Sir, 
is  no  inconfiderable  advance  in  the  fcience  of  felf- 
knowledge. 

In  the  perufal  of  hiftory,  or  of  the  more  li- 
mited pictures  which  biography  prefents  to  us, 
there  is  no  reader  who  does  not  take  a  warm  in- 
terefl  in  every  thing  that  regards  a  truly  deferv- 
ing  character  ;  who  does  not  feel  a  fenfible  plea- 
fure  in  thofe  inftances  where  the  benevolent  pur- 
pofes  of  fuch  a  perfon  have  been  attended  with 
fuccefs,  or  his  virtuous  actions  followed  by  re- 
ward.    This  approbation  paid  to  virtue  is  a   tri- 
bute of  the  heart,   which   is   given   with  eafe, 
which  is  beftowed  even  with  pleafure.  But  in  life 
itfelf,  it  is  unhappily  found  that  virtue  has  not  the 
fame  concomitant  approbation.     The  fame  in- 
flances  of  gcnerofity,  of  humanity,  of  candour, 
temperance,  and  humility,  which  we  applaud  in 
thofe  records  of  the  dead,  we  flightly  regard  in 
our  intercourfe  with  the  living.    The  jealoufy  of 
a  competitor  is  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  efteem. 
But  of  the  competition  of  the  dead  we  have  no 
jealoufy  :  for  they   ar  re  gate    no   fubftantial   re- 
wards ;  their  reputation   anticipates   no  promo- 
tions which  we  feek,  no  emoluments  which  we 
covet ;  and  therefore  their  praife  is  heard  with- 
out the  pang  of  envy  or  the  fear  of  rivalfhip. 

This 
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This  contrail  of  opinions,  of  which  we  have 
daily  experience  in  our  own  breads,  is  an  im- 
portant object  of  attention  to  him  who  truly  de- 
fires  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  ins  own  character. 
It  furnifhes  that  fpt-cies  of  proof  which  is  at- 
tended with  direct  conviction,  and  which  it  is 
impollible  to  refill;.  We  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  depravity  of  our  hearts  :  for  where 
the  fame  objects  create  oppofite  perceptions,  the 
error  muft  be  in  him  who  perceives  them. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  our  opinions,  in 
fubftantiating  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  our  defects,  is 
never  fo  perceptible  as  when,  on  the  death  of  a 
perfon  who  was  well  known  to  us,  we  compare 
the  idea  we  formed  of  his  character  when  alive, 
with  that  which  we  now  entertain  of  him.  'His 
excellencies  and  defects  are  now  more  impar- 
tially eftimated.  On  the  former,  the  memory 
dwells  with  peculiar  fatisfaction,  and  indulges  a 
melancholy  pleafure  in  beftowing  its  tribute  of 
approbation.  On  the  latter,  we  kindly  throw 
the  veil  of  charitable  alleviation  :  we  reflect  on 
our  own  imbecility  ;  we  find  apologies  for  a  no- 
ther  in  the  weaknefs  of  our  own  nature,  and  im- 
pute the  error  of  the  individual  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  fpecies. 

But  above  all,  fhould  it  happen  that  the  per- 
fon thus  removed  by  death  was  one  who  had 
approved  himfelf  our  friend,  and  whofe  kind  af- 
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fections  we  had  repeatedly  experienced,  the  dif- 
ference we  now  perceive  in  our  eflimate  of  fuch 
.1  character,  is  apt  to  ftrike  the  mind  with  the 
moft  forcible  conviction  of  our  own  unworthi- 
nefs.  Memory  is  induftrious  to  torment  us  with 
the  recollection  of  numberlefs  instances  of  merit 
we  have  overlooked,  of  kindnefs  we  have  not  re- 
turned, of  fervices  repaid  with  cold  neglect.  The 
injury  we  have  done  is  aggravated  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  repaired  ;  for  he  whofe  life 
was  perhaps  embittered  by  our  ingratitude,  is 
now  infcnfible  to  our  contrition. 

Ah,  Sir  !  the  man  who  now  writes  to  you  bears 
witnefs  himfelf    to   the  mifery  of  that    feeling 
which  he  defcribes.     He  who  now  addrefTes  you 
was  once  bleft  with  the  affection  of  the  beft,  the 
mofl  amiable  of  women.     When  I  married  my 
Mariay  engaged  to  her  by  that  efteem  which  an 
acquaintance  almoft  from  infancy  had  produced, 
I  knew  not  half  her  worth.     The  fituation  in 
which  fhe  was  now  placed,  brought  to  my  view 
many  points  of  excellence   which  were  before 
undiscovered.    Mud  I  own  to  my  fhame,  that  the 
pofleflion  of  this  treafure  diminished  its  value  ? 
Fool  that  I  was  !  I  knew  not  my  own  happinefs' 
till  I  had  for  ever  loll  it.    Six  years  were  the  fhort 
period   of   our   union  :  Would  to   Heaven  that 
term  were  yet  to  live  again  !   I  loved  Maria  : — 
Severely  as  I  am  now  diipofed  to  review  my  pafl 

conduct^ 
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conduct,  I  cannot  reproach  myfelf  with  a  failure 
in  affection.  But  what  human  being  could  have 
been  infenfible  to  lovelinefs,  to  worth,  to  ten- 
dernefs  like  her's  ?  Poor  was  that  affection  which 
often  preferred  the  molt  trivial  felfifh  gratifica- 
tion to  her  wifhes  or  requefts  ;  and  of  fmall  va- 
lue was  that  regard,  which  a  fudden  guft  of  paf- 
fion  could,  at  times,  entirely  obliterate. 

It  was  my  character,  Sir,  as  that  of  many,  to 
fee  the  path  of  duty  and  propriety,  but  to  have 
the  weaknefs  to  be  for  ever  deviating  from  it. 
Educated  in  a  refpeclable  fphere  of  life,  but  pof- 
fefling  a  narrow  income,  which  with  ftricl:  ceco- 
nomy  was  barely  fuihcient  to  maintain  with  de- 
cency that  ftation  which  we  occupied,  it  was  the 
care  of  my  Maria  to  fuperintend  herfelf  the  mi- 
nuted article  of  our  domeftic  concerns,  and  thus 
to  retrench  a  variety  of  the  ordinary  expences 
of  a  family,  from  her  own  perfect:  fkill  in  every 
ufeful  accomplifhment  of  her  fex.  Though  fond 
of  fociety,  and  formed  to  fhine  in  it ;  though  not 
infenfible  to  admiration  ;  (and  what  woman  with 
her  graces  of  pcrfon  could  have  been  infenfible  to 
it  ?)  though  pofleffing  the  becoming  pride  of  ap- 
pearing among  her  equals  with  equal  advantages 
of  drefs  and  ornament ;  fire  fparingly  indulged 
in  gratifications  which  ill  accorded  with  our 
limited  fortune.  She  weighed  with  admirable 
difcretion  the  greater  againft  the  letter  duties  of 
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lifq,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  facrifice  the  one, 
when  they  interfered  ever  fo  little  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  other. 

Shall  I  own,  that  to  me,  thoughtlefs,  extrava- 
gant and  vain,  the  conduct  of  this  excellent  wo- 
man appeared  oftener  to  merit  blame  than   ap- 
probation !  Regardlefs  of  confequences,  and  care- 
lefs  of  the  future  while  I  enjoyed  the  prefent, 
I  cenfured  that  moderation,  which  was  a  con- 
tinual reproach  to  my  own  profufenefs.     Inca- 
pable of  imitating  her  example,  I  denied  that  it 
was  meritorious  5  and  what  in  her  was  real  mag- 
nanimity, I,  with  equal  weaknefs   and  ingrati- 
tude,   attributed    tq    poornefs    of   fpirit.     How 
fhall  I  defcribe  to  you,  Sir,  her  mild  and  gentle 
demeanor,  the  patience  with  which  me  bore  the 
molt  unmerited  reproofs,  the  tender   folicitude 
and  endearing  efforts  which  fhe   ufed,    to  wean 
me  from   thofe  ruinous    indulgences    to  which 
vanity  or  appetite  was  continually  prompting  me  ! 
Too  often  were  thefe  efforts  repaid  by  me  with 
fplenetic  indifference,  or  checked  at  once  by  far- 
cafm  or  by  anger. 

'Tis  but  a  poor  alleviation  of  the  anguifh  I 
feel  for  thefe  reflections,  to  remember,  that, 
even  while  my  Maria  lived,  the  efleem  which 
I  fincerely  felt  for  her  virtues,  the  affection  which 
I  reallv  bore  her,  and  the  fenfe  I  had  of  her  ten- 
dernefs,  wrung  my  heart  at  times  with  the  deepefl 

remorfea 
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remorfe,  and  prompted  me  to  atone  for  my  injus- 
tice, by  the  warmed  expreflions  of  kjndnefs  and 
regard.  Many  a  time,  Sir,  in  thofe  tranquil  mo- 
ments, when  no  wayward  inclination  or  peeviirr 
humour  overpowered  my  better  feelings,  have  I 
firmly  refolved,  that  my  future-  conduct  mould 
make  ample  reparation  for  the  offences  of  the 
pad.  Nor  were  thefe  refolutions  altogether  fruit- 
lefs  j  for  while  under  the  influence  of  this  falu- 
tary  conviction  of  my  errors,  I  have  fo  far  amend- 
ed them  as  to  feel  for  a  time  a  genuine  relifh  for 
calm  and  domeflic  nappinefs.  But  how  (hort  this 
dawning  of  amendment!  A  new  temptation  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  and  my  weak  refolution  yielded  to* 
the  force  of  returning  pafllon.  With  my  former 
errors  I  relumed  the  defpicable  pride  of  judify- 
ing  them,  and  every  deviation  from  duty  was 
aggravated  by  harfhnefs  and  ill-humour. 

Ever  offending,  and  ever  purpofing  to  atone 
for  my  offences,  I  have  now  irretrievably  loft  the 
opportunity.  That  bed  of  women  is  now  no 
more.  I  have  received  her  lateft  breath,  and 
heard  her  lall  fupplication,  which  was  a  prayer 
to  Heaven  to  pour  its  bieflrrrgs  on  the  mod  un- 
worthy of  men ! 

Here  let   me  end  this   letter. No  words 

can  exprefs  the  feelings  which  thefe  reflections 
convey  to  the  bread  of 

LUCILIUS. 
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N°  8.    Saturday,  March  z6,  1785. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

Edinburgh)  March  2. 
JAM  greatly  pleafed,  Mr.  Lounger,  with  your 
account  of  yourfelf,  and  your  innocent  and 
ufeful  manner  of  Aiding  through  the  buftle  of 
life.  I  lincerely  wi.fh  that  many  of  my  friends 
and  vifitors  would  follow  your  example,  and 
Jearn  to  be  idle,  without  difturbing  thofe  who 
are  obliged,  from  their  fituation,  to  be  bufy. 
I  fufFer  daily  fo  much  from  the  intrufion  of  a 
fet  of  female  Loungers  (forgive  me  for  ufing 
your  title),  that  it  has  prompted  me  to  addrefs 
myfelf  to  you,  in  hopes  that  you  will,  in  fome 
of  your  future  ElTays,  teach  my  unfortunately 
idle  friends  how  to  employ  their  tedious  fore- 
noons, without  obliging  me  to  be  as  idle  as 
themfelves.  But  to  make  you,  Sir,  fully  fenfi- 
ble  how  much  I  fufFer  from  Ladies  who  cannot 
kill  time  at  home,  I  mull  inform  you,  that  I  am 
the  wife  of  a  gentleman  whofe  fortune  has  been 
made  by  a  Heady  application  to  a  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs  that  obliges  both  him  and  me  to  be  ex- 
tremely attentive   to   thofe   who   employ  him. 

A  family 
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A  family  of  feven  children  makes  it  neceffary 
for  him  ftill  to  continue  in  bufinefs.  Our  fons 
are  attending  fuch  branches  of  education  as  will 
fit  them  for  the  different  employments  they 
have  chofen.  Our  three  daughters  I  am  at- 
tempting to  educate  under  my  own  eye,  as  the 
prefent  boarding-fchools  and  governefTes  are 
much  too  expenfive  for  people  of  our  moderate 
fortune.  I  find  fo  much  pleafure  in  fuperin- 
tending  every  part  of  my  daughters'  education, 
that  not  an  hour  of  the  day  is  unemployed,  or 
can  hang  heavy  on  my  hands  :  But  alas,  Sir, 
how  cruelly  teafing  is  it,  when  I  am  fet  down 
to  hear  my  youngeft  girl  read,  with  Eliza  and 
Mary  at  their  work  feated  by  me,  to  he  broke 
in  upon  by  Mifs  Flounce,  who  comes  to  tell  me 
how  charmingly  fhe  has  improved  upon  Lady 
Chenille's  new  trimming,  and  allures  me  her 
bottle-green  fattin  was  the  fweeteft  and  molt 
admired  drefs  at  la  ft  AfTembly.  Then,  without 
obferving  that  fhe  interrupts  me  by  her  ftay, 
fhe  proceeds  to  give  me  an  account  of  all  the 
different  dreffes  that  fhe  took  hints  from,  to 
convince  me  how  much  her  fuperior  tafte  has 
improved  upon  that  of  her  companions.  When 
I  am  juft  expecting  the  conclufion  of  her  unin- 
terefting  narration,  her  ccufm  Mifs  Feathers 
fwims  into  the  room,  affures  us  fhe  is  happy  to 
find  us  together,  that  fhe  may  tell  us  how  Mrs. 

JD  6  Panache 
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Panache  had  almoft  fainted  away  on  feeing  her 
new  Figaro  hat,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  in  a 
much  higher  tafte  than  her  own.  This  intro- 
duces a  fmart  difpute  between  the  Ladies,  whe- 
ther plain  or  Figaro  feathers  are  the  moil  ele- 
gant and  becoming.  They  at  laft  agree  to  re- 
fer their  difpute  to  Mifs  Tajiey,  and  leave  me  in 
hafte  to  obtain  her  decifion. 

I  gladly  refume  my  pleafmg  talk,  but  find  that 
Eliza  has  mifplaced  die  colours  in  fhading  a  vio- 
let, and  Mary  broke  her  needle,  by  attending 
too  much  to  the  Ladies'  converfation.  I  have 
perhaps  got  matters  adjufted,  and  little  Anne 
has  read  half  a  page,  when  in  totters  Mrs. 
£>ualm.  This  Lady,  though  always  fick,  is 
ftill  able  to  come  abroad  every  day,  and  wearies 
her  acquaintance  with  the  detail  of  her  number- 
lefs  complaints.  A  whole  hour  is  loft  to  me 
by  this  new  intrufion  •,  and  thus  a  forenoon  is 
fpent  without  improvement  either  to  my  daugh- 
ters or  myfelf :  And,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  few 
days  pafs  in  which  I  have  not  caufe  to  regret,, 
that  there  is  no  pleafure  to  be  found  for  Idlers 
at  home.  Were  I  a  woman  of  quality,  or  per- 
fectly independent,  I  might  rid  myfelf  of  thefe 
intruders,  by  being  not  at  home  j  but  in  my 
fituation  I  dare  not  fhut  my  doors,  left  I  fhould 
give  offence  to  people  who  are  able  to  hurt  my 
hufband's  bufinefs.     In  this  diftrefTed  fituation, 

2  I  hope 
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I  hope  Mr.  Lounger  will  forgive  me  in  offering 
a  hint  to  him,  which  if  he  would  drefs  out  in 
his  fenfible  perfuafive  manner,  I  think  I  mould 
foon  be  freed  from  the  fatigue  of  entertaining 
Lounging  Ladies,  and  they  would  be  much 
more  fuitably  amufed  than  in  my  working  par- 
lour. My  hint,  Sir,  is,  that  you  would  re- 
commend a  forenoon's  converfation,  or  place  of 
meeting,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  mud 
be  in  any  company  leather  than  their  own. 
There,  I  think,  if  you  would  have  the  good- 
nefs  to  prefide,  and  direct  them  how  to  amufe 
each  other  till  the  time  of  drefling  for  dinner, 
you  would  confer  a  high  obligation  on  them, 
and  a  ftill  greater  on  thofe  who,  like  me,  fuffer 
now  from  the  heavy  burden  of  their  infipid 
company.  You,  my  good  Sir,  who  have 
lounged  about  to  fuch  good  purpofe  as  to  be 
able  to  improve  others,  will,  I  hope,  take  your 
weaker  brothers  and  filters  under  your  direc- 
tion j  and  if  you  will  make  Duntis  Rooms  a 
Lounging  Hall  inftead  of  a  Chapel,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  afiure  you  it  will  be  better  attended 
in  the  one  character  than  in  the  other ;  and  if 
your  lectures  can  make  the  forenoons  pafs  eafi- 
ly,  and  without  the  trouble  of  thinking  to  thofe 
Idlers,  by  drawing  them  together  under  your 
direction,  and  freeing  the  more  employed  part 
of  the  world  from  their  unwelcome  intrufion, 

vou 
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you  will  greatly  oblige  many  of   your  readers, 
particularly  your  admirer, 

M.  CAREFUL. 


There  Is  fuch  an  air  of  goodnefs  in  Mrs.  Care- 
furs  letter,  and  I  confider  her  morning's  em- 
ployment as  of  fo  very  important  a  kind,  that  I 
would  do  much  to  afford  her  relief ;  but  really 
that  branch  of  our  family  of  which  fhe  com- 
plains is  fo  numerous,  and  fo  difficult  to  deal 
with,  that  I  am  afraid  the  attempts  of  any  indi- 
vidual for  their  better  regulation  or  difpofal 
would  be  fruitlefs.  With  regard  to  our  fex,  fome 
benevolent  young  gentlemen  have  already  tried 
feveral  projects  fimilar  to  that  fuggefled  by  Mrs. 
Careful,  but  apparently  without  fuccefs.  They 
fet  afoot  a  cock-pit  to  give  play  to  our  minds, 
and  in  the  froft,  a  drag-hunt  to  give  exercife 
to  our  bodies  :  but  the  only  effect  thofe  paftimes 
produced,  was  to  furnifh  additional  fubje&s  for 
the  idle  to  talk  of,  and  to  plague  the  bufy  with 
hearing  them. 

The  fet  of  people  of  whom  my  correfpondent 
complains,  are  a  fort  of  vagrants,  or  fturdy 
beggars,  whom,  like  others  of  the  tribe,  idle- 
ness fets  afloat,  to  the  difquiet  of  the  induftrious 
part  of  the  community,  and  whom  it  mould  be 

a  matter 
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a  matter  of  public  police  not  to  fuffer  to  moled 
our  houfes.  A  fhort  claufe  in  the  new  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  Edinburgh,  might  provide  a 
luork-houfe  for  thofe  falhionable  mumpers,  who 
fo  importunately  folicit  a  fhare  of  our  time  and 
attention,  and  whom  unluckily,  as  Mrs.  Careful 
obferves,  thofe  doors  only  can  (hut  out  whofe 
owners  would  fuffer  leaft  from  their  getting  in. 
None  but  people  of  a  certain  rank  can  always 
prevent  thofe  unwelcome  vifitors  from  "  btfloiv- 
"  ing  (as  Dogberry  in  the  play  fays)  all  their  te- 
11  dioufnefs  upon  their  honours" 

Such  an  inftitution  as  I  hint  at  would  be  of 
great  ufe  both  to  the  community  and  to  the  ob- 
jects of  it,  who  might  be  affembled  in  the  dif- 
ferent wards,  as  in  the  Spin-houfe  of  Amfterdam, 
each  employed  in  the  occupation  molt  congenial 
to  their  former  manner  of  living.  For  young 
Ladies  Poupees  might  be  provided,  on  which  to 
pra&ife  the  invention  of  caps,  the  fuiting  of  rib- 
bands, the  pofition  and  fize  of  curls,  and  the 
grouping  of  feathers.  Ladies  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced might  be  employed  in  the  working  up  of 
Novels,  or  the  weaving  of  Rebufes  and  Enig- 
mas. At  a  ftill  maturer  age,  they  could  be  em- 
ployed in  making  matches  j  and  at  the  inner  end 
of  that  ward,  there  might  be  a  clofe  one,  for  the 
fabrication  of  Scandal. 

The 
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The   male  Idlers  might  have  another  wing  of 
the  building,  where  the  places  of  reception  and 
employment  mould  be  analogous  to  the  female. 
The  fame  genius  that  goes  to  the  dreffing  of  a  fe- 
male figure,  would  fuffice  for  the  undrejjing  of  a 
male  one  ;    for   inventing  the  bufhy  club  and 
whifkers,    the  knotted  handkerchief   round    the 
neck,  the  powdered  back,  the  colours  for  three 
or  four  under-waiftcoats,  the    fhort    bludgeon, 
and  the  hanging  boot.     Certain  Magazines  and 
Novels,    with   the   Sport/man's  Kalendar,   might 
fupply  the  literary  wants  of  the  fecond  clafs  ; 
Hazard  and  Pharo  might  employ  the  third  ;  3nd 
Politics  would  be  the  natural  occupation  of  the 
fourth.      For  Ladies    like    Mrs.   Qualm,   men- 
tioned m  Mrs.  CarefuFs  letter,  and  for  gentle- 
men of  fimilar  temperaments,  a  Jick-ivard  mud 
be  provided,  where  the  nervous,  the  rheumatic, 
•and  the  bilious,  might  find  names  and  confolatiort 
for  their  diforders.     But  as  their  chief  comfort 
arifes  from  having  patient  lifteners  to  their  com- 
plaints, I  would  propofe  their  being  accommo- 
dated with  attendants  from  the  Academy  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

As  to  what  the  players  call  the  property  of  the 
Houfe,  feveral  articles  would  ferve  indifcrimi- 
nately  for  both  divifions.  Snuff-boxes,  tooth- 
picks, and  mirrors,  would  be  of  equal  ufe  in 
both*   lap-dogs   might  be  diftributed   in   one, 

pointers 
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pointers  and  fpaniels  in  the  other  •,  the  crack  of 
fans  might  enliven  the  female,  and  that  of  whips 
the  male  ward.  At  battledore  and  fliuttlecock 
they  might  meet,  like  the  two  houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  make  a  noifc 
iti  conjunction.  Tea  would  of  courfe  be  fur- 
nifhed  to  the  Ladies,  and  wine  to  the  Gentle- 
men. 

Such  an  inflitution  would  ferve  both  as  ail 
hofpital  and  a  fchool ; — both  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat for  part  fervices,  and  of  inftrudlion  for  fer- 
vices  to  come.  Here,  from  the  lower  orders, 
great  men  might  find  cork-drawers,  butts,  and 
hearers  j  great  ladies  might  procure  humble  com- 
panion's, tea-makers,  and  tale-bearers.  If  from 
the  higher  ranks  any  one  fhould  chufe  a  wife  or  a 
hufband,  they  would  at  leaft  have  the  advantage 
of  chufing  them  under  their  real  and  undifguifed 
characters,  and,  like  dealers  at  open  market, 
would  kpow  their  bargain  before  they  purchafed: 
it. 

V 
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N°  9.    Saturday,  April  2,   1785. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

SIR, 

AM  the  defcendant  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
fpe£lable  family.  The  eftate  which  I  in- 
herit was  once  reckoned  a  good  one  ;  but  it  has, 
comparatively,  funk  much  in  its  value  by  the 
late  inundation  of  fortunes  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  My  father  bellowed  upon  me  the 
belt  education  which  this  country  could  afford  j 
and  it  was  his  plan,  after  I  had  finifhed  my  flu- 
dies  at  the  Univerfity,  and  had  arrived  at  that 
age  when  I  could  fee  and  judge  for  myfelf,  that 
I  fhould  make  the  Tour  of  Europe.  The  pe- 
riod deftined  for  this  purpofe  approached, 
and  I  was  taking  meafures  to  prepare  for  it. 
Almoft  the  only  difagreeable  feeling  I  had  in 
leaving  my  native  country  for  a  few  years,  was 
the  taking  leave  of  a  young  Lady  for  whom  I  had 
formed  the  mofl  fincere  and  warm  attachment. 
Afpafia  was  beautiful  in  her  perfon,  and  not  lefs 
lovely  in  her  mind.  Endowed  with  the  mod  ten- 
der fenfibility,  me  poflefled  at  the  fame  time  a 
purity  and  an  ingenuoufnefs  of  character,  which 

to 
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to  me  was  moil  enchanting.  There  was  a  fim- 
plicity  and  innocence  in  all  her  thoughts  and 
actions,  which  feemed  to  realize  thofe  pictures 
the  poets  have  given  us  of  the  golden  age. 
Warmly  interefted  as  I  felt  myfelf  in  her,  and 
attentive  as  I  was  to  her  every  word  and  action, 
I  at  times  thought  I  could  difcover  that  I  had 
alfo  created  an  interefl  in  her  mind,  though 
perhaps  even  me  herfelf  was  not  confcious  of 
it. 

I  hefitated  long,  before  I  fet  out  on  my  tra- 
vels, whether  I  mould  difclofe  to  her  the  fenti- 
ments  of  my  heart.     The  reafons  for  this  flep 
were  fo  obvious,  that  they  need  not  be  men- 
tioned ;    but,  on  the  other  hand,   ftrong  mo- 
tives difluaded  me  againft  it.     It  was  impouTble 
for    me    10   fettle   in  life   till   my    ictuin  from 
abroad ;    and  though  I  was  refolved   to   confi- 
der  myfelf  as  mod  ftrictly  engaged  to  her,   yet 
it  ftruck  me  as  a  want  of  generofity  and  confi- 
dence to  bring  her  under  any  obligation,   or  to 
reftrain  the  fublequent  freedom  of   her  choice 
by  any  tie  that  looked  only  to  futurity.     This 
motive  prevailed   with  me.      Our   laft   parting 
was    inexprefiibly    tender ;    and    though  not    a 
word  efcaped  me  which  could  indicate  the  fitu- 
ation  of  my  heart,  yet  (lie  mull  have  been  blind 
indeed  if  fhe  did  not  difcover  how  dear  me  was 
to  me. 

During 
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During  the  time  I  was  abroad  I  heard  repeat- 
edly concerning  Afpa.'ia.  The  lafl  accounts  I 
received  of  her  gave  me  much  uneafmefs.  I 
was  informed,  that  fhe  had  of  late  beeu  much 
in  public  places  •,  that  fhe  discovered  a  fondnefs 
for  drefs,  a  vanity  and  love  of  admiration  un- 
worthy of  her,  and  unlike  her  former  deport- 
ment. I  trembled  at  thofe  reports :  unfui table 
as  they  were  to  her  former  character,  I  began 
to  think  that  the  very  purity  and  fimplicity  of 
foul  which  I  had  fo  much  admired  in  her,  might 
when  (lie  came  to  mingle  in  the  world,  put  her 
off  her  guard,  and  render  her  more  a  pvey>  than 
one  of  a  lefs  pure  mind,  to  the  fedu&ions  of 
vaVtity  and  folly.  I  recollected  a  remark  which 
I  had  fomev/hei'e  met  with,  that  the  fineft  na- 
tures are  the  moft  apt  to  be  hurt,  as  the  fineft 
plants  are  the  fooneft  nipped  by  the  froft ;  and 
that,  like  thofe  plants,  they  require  to  be 
fheltered  and  guarded  to  prevent  their  being. 
felafted. 

In  a  flate  of  anxiety  which  cannot  eafily  be 
defcribed,  I  fhortened  the  remaining  period  of 
my  being  abi'oad,  and  returned  home  as  iooji 
as  I  pofTibly  could.  On  my  arrival  I  learned 
that  Afpafia  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  feduclions 
of  vanitv,  and  to  that  warmth  of  mind  which 
made  her  the  dupe  of  appearances,  alas  !  I  fear, 
the  martyr  of  deception  1 — The  ftory  is  too  long 

for 
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for  my  recital  at  prefent-,  nor  can  I  yet  eafily 
bear  its  recollection — let  me  only  tell  you,  that 
{he  had  forgotten  Horteft/ius,  and  fix  weeks  before 
my  arrival  had  married  a  young  coxcomb,  who  in 
reality  had  nothing  but  what  fhe  thought  fafhiou 
and  a  pair  of  colours  to  recommend  him.   \ 

Upon  my  return  home,  I  found  parliament 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  difiblution,  and  that  diffe- 
rent candidates  had  already  declared  themfelves 
for  the -next  election.  My  father,  who  had  died 
while  I  was  abroad,  had,  in  a  former  parlia- 
ment, reprefented  the  county  in  which  our 
principal  family-eftate  was  fituated  ;  my  friends 
now  propofed  to  me  to  ftart  candidate.  To 
this  propofal  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  : 
and  the  late  fevere  fhock  I  had  met  with  increaf- 
ed  my  unwillingnefs.  Nevertheless,  the  very 
weaknefs  of  mind  which  that  affliction  had  cre- 
ated, made  me  the  more  eafily  put  myfelf  un- 
der the  direction  of  my  friends  ;  and  I  yielded 
to  their  folicitations.  On  looking  over  the  lift 
of  voters,  I  found,  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
them  were  particularly  connected  with  myfelf; 
and  others  were  young  men  who  had  been  my 
fchool  companions,  and  had  fince  remained  my 
intimate  acquaintance.  From  many  of  them  I 
had  mefTages  welcoming  my  return  to  the  court- 
try,  and  giving  at  the  fame  time  oblique  hints 
of  the  propriety  of  my  fetting  up  as  candidate, 

and 
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and  of  the  certainty  of  my  meeting  with  fuccefs. 
Encouraged  by  fuch  hopes,  I  began  my  canvas ; 
and  wherever  I  went  I  was  favourably  received. 
I  was  repeatedly  advifed  to  perfift  •,  and  though 
I  did  not  obtain  promifes  from  many,  was  con- 
flantly  flattered  with  aflurances  that  I  fhould 
not  be  difappointed.  My  opponent  was  a  man 
new  and  unknown  in  the  county,  but  who 
had  lately  purchafed  an  eftate  in  it,  and  had 
brought  home  an  immenfe  fortune  from  India, 
which,  it  was  faid,  gave  him  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  affairs  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  I  was  repeatedly  told,  that 
one  fo  well  known,  and  fo  much  efteemed  in 
the  county  as  I  was,  whofe  family  had  been  fo 
long  and  fo  much  refpefted  there,  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  a  ftranger.  The  day  of  elec- 
tion, however,  was  drawing  nigh  ;  and  I  now 
made  another  round  of  the  county,  expecting 
to  have  fomething  more  than  -general  good  wifhes 
and  flattering  afTurances  of  fuccefs.  Though 
I  ft  ill  heard  thofe  good  withes  and  recommend- 
ations to  continue  my  canvas  as  itrongly  ex- 
prefled  as  ever,  yet  I  found  in  thofe  friends  and 
well-wifhers  a  ftill  greater  backwardnefs  than 
before  to  bind  themfelves  by  engagements.  On 
exprefhng  my  aftonifhment  at  this  to  Atticus> 
one  of  the  few  friends  who  had  from  the  firft 
engaged  himfelf  to  me  in  the  warmeft  manner, 

he 
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he  expreffed  himfelf  as  follows  :  "  Be  not  fur- 
"  prifed,  my  dear  Hortenfius  ;  the  longer  a  man 
"  lives  in  the  world,  he  will  find  lei's  reafon  to 
"  be  furprifed  at  any  thing.  I  have  for  fome 
"  time  feen  how  matters  were  going.  Thofe 
"  friends  in  whom  you  trufted  the  mod,  who 
"  were  the  warmed  in  pufhing  you  to  ftand 
"  candidate,  neither  mean  now,  nor  ever  meant 
"  to  ferve  you  *,  their  only  object  was  to  ferve 
"  themfelves.  They  wifhed  you  to  ftand,  not 
"  that  you  might  gain  your  election,  but  that 
"  there  might  be  a  conteft  in  the  county.  Be- 
"  fore  you  appeared  they  knew  that  Sir  Thomas 
"  Bsoty  was  to  be  candidate  ;  they  knew  his 
"  great  mfluence,  and  they  were  refolved  he 
"  fhould  be  their  reprefentative.  But  they  wifhed 
"  not  to  difpofe  of  their  votes  too  cheaply  •,  they 
K  wiflied  to  have  their  value  enhanced  by  the 
"  dread  of  a  competitor.  Your  family,  your  con- 
"  nc<flions,  the  refpe£lablenefs  of  your  charac- 
"  ter,  made  you  be  confidered  as  a  perfon  from 
"  whom  Sir  Thomas  might  expect  a  powerful 
"  oppofition,  and  to  prevail  over  whom  promifes 
"  and  favours  would  be  thought  neceffary  :  fuch 
"  promifes  and  favours  have  not  been  wanting. 
"  In  a  word,  his  fortune  and  intereft  at  Court  is 
"  greater  than  yours,  and  that  private  friendfhip 
"  you  fo  much  relied  on  has  been  found  light  in 
"  the  balance." 

Thefe 
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Thefe  words  of  Atticus  made  a  deep  impref- 
fion  on  me.  I  now  recollected  a  thoufand  cir- 
cumftances  which  proved  their  truth.  I  at  once 
took  my  refolution,  and  immediately  declared 
that  I  gave  up  the  competition,  and  left  the  field 
to  Sir  Thomas.  No  fooner  was  this  known, 
than  my  good  and  trujiy  friends  came  all  flock- 
ing to  me,  and  expreffed  their  aftoniihment  at 
the  ftep  I  had  taken.  They  anured  me,  that 
I  had  given  up  the  canvas  with  a  mod  improper 
precipitation.  I  now  too  well  underflood  their 
conduct  j  I  gave  them  a  civil  anfwer,  and  de- 
fpifed  them. 

Thus  difappointed  in  the  two  great  obje&s  of 
the  human  heart,  love  and  ambition,  I  formed 
the  refolution  of  quitting  the  promifcuous  fo- 
ciety  of  the  world,  of  abandoning  a  town-life, 
and  betaking  myfelf  to  folitude  and  retirement 
in  the  country.  I  now  remenbered  to  have 
read  at  college,  that  the  goods  of  life  were 
of  two  kinds,  thofe  which  were  external,  and 
thofe  which  were  internal ;  that  the  firft  were 
tranfient,  uncertain,  and  derived  from  the  will 
of  others  ;  that  the  laft  were  durable,  certain, 
and  felf-derived ;  that  the  perfon  who  made  the 
lait  his  choice,  placed  his  happinefs  on  a  fure 
foundation,  on  a  rock  above  the  rage  of  the 
fighting  elements,  and  inacceffibk  to  all  the  at- 
tacks 
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tacks  of  fortune.  On  this  foundation  I  now  fe- 
folved  to  build  my  happincfs. 

Befides  the  family  eftate  in  the  county  where 
my  unfortunate  project  of  ambition  had  taken 
place,  I  was  poffefled  of  a  fmall  property,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
amidft  the  moft  beautiful  and  romantic  fcenery. 
Here  I  refolved  to  take  up  my  refidence  for  the 
future  days  of  my  life,  to  enter  no  more  into 
the  bufy  and  ambitious  purfuits  of  the  world, 
but  to  enjoy  the  innocent,  the  undifturbed,  the 
elegant  pleafures  of  folitude  and  retirement. 
In  the  fcene  of  my  intended  refidence  there  was 
a  fmall  manfion-houfe,  but  the  fields  around  it 
were  left  in  the  ftate  in  which  Nature  had  formed 
them.  I  knew  that  by  the  fkilful  hand  of 
Art,  the  romantic  fcenes  of  Nature  might  be 
much  aided  and  improved  ;  and  I  already  en- 
joyed, by  anticipation,  the  happinefs  I  expected, 
to  derive  from  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and 
the  ornaments  I  propofed  t<5  add  to  it.  I  pur- 
chafed  alio  a  considerable  library  of  books,  and 
propofed  to  reap  much  pleafure  from  the  per- 
ufal  of  them,  and  from  the  renewal  of  the  Stu- 
dies of  my  early  days,  which  had  for  lbme  time 
been  interrupted.  In  fhort,  I  pictured  out  to 
myfelf  an  elyfium  of  enjoyment,  a  life  of  philo- 
fophic  eafe  and  happinefs  ;,  and  notwithstand- 
ing my  prefent  contempt  of  the  world,  and  my 

Vol.  I.  E  idea 
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idea  of  the  vanity  of  its  purfuits,  I  confefs  I 
had  flill  fo  much  of  the  world  in  me,  as  to  feel 
fome  fecret  pleafure  from  the  thought  that  I 
fhould  be  confidered  as  a  mod  accomplished 
pattern  of  tafte  and  elegance  in  a  retired  and  fo- 
litary  life. 

But  I  proceed  to  inform  you,  that  I  put  my 
plan  in  execution,  and   retired  from  the  world 

and  its  cares  to  my  little   paradife   at   B -. 

For  fome  years  of  my  refidence  there,  I  found 
my  happinefs  come  up  to  my  expectations.  I 
pafled  my  time  mofl  delightfully,  as  I  thought, 
in  improving  the  appearance  of  my  grounds, 
in  beautifying  the  landfcape,  in  planting  a  fhrub, 
or  directing  the  current  of  a  brook.  My  read- 
ing alfo  gave  me  much  amufement ;  it  lay  al- 
moft  entirely  in  works  of  tafte,  the  ciaflics,  and 
the  beft  modern  books  of  belles  lettres.  I  felt  a 
vanity  in  thinking  my  tafte  was  every  day  im- 
proving, and  that  my  natural  fenfibility  of  mind 
became  more  and  more  delicate. 

But  I  did  not  long  remain  in  this  ftate.  I 
began,  at  times,  to  feel  a  languor,  a  liftlefihefs, 
•  which  feemed  to  grow  ftronger  at  every  return. 
I  now  found  my  ferine  ornee  gave  me  little 
amufement ;  the  charm  of  novelty  was  worn  off, 
and  I  grew  tired  of  having  always  under  my  eye 
the  fame  objects,  however  beautiful ;  there  was 
not  a  tree  the  fhape  of  which  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with,  nor  a  walk  which  I  had  not  a 
thoufand  times  meafured  with  my  fteps,  My 
books,  too,  had  loft  their  charms.  My  reading, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  lay  almoft  entirely  In 
books  of  tafte  •,  but  I  now  found,  inftead  of  re- 
lieving my  mind,  this  fort  of  reading  fatigued 
and  exhaufted  it.  The  enjoyment  which  I  re- 
ceived was  of  a  kind  which  refted  in  itfelf,  and 
led  to  no  farther  purfuit ;  fo  that  I  became  more 
and  more  languid,  weakened,  and  inactive.  This 
I  have  experienced  to  be  the  cafe  with  all  plea- 
fure  arifmg  from  inanimate  beauties,  and  from 
every  thing  that  may  be  termed  an  obje£t  mere- 
ly of  tafte ;  they  all  terminate  in  themfelves, 
and  lead  to  wearinefs  and  fatiety,  unlike  the  ex- 
crcife  of  the  focial  affections,  where  every  en- 
joyment multiplies  itfelf,  and  leads  to  (till  fuller 
and  more  endearing  fources  of  delight.  Many 
a  time  have  I  felt  a  craving  void  in  my  heart, 
and  how  to  fill  it  up  I  knew  not.  The  very  in- 
dolence which  this  ftate  of  mind  created,  height- 
ened the  evil,  by  depriving  me  of  the  power  of 
trying  to  banifh  it.  When  the  morning  came, 
I  have  been  unwilling  to  get  out  of  bed,  becaufe 
I  knew  not  what  to  do  when  I  fhould  get  up  ; 
and  at  night  I  have  been  afraid  to  lie  down,  be- 
caufe I  knew,  that  when  the  night  was  fpent, 
it  would  only  lead  to  the  nothingnefs  of  the 
next  day.     Many  a  fummer  afternoon  have  I 

E  2  fpent, 
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fpent,  ftretched  on  a  fofa,  and  looking  through 
the  window,  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  unable 
either  to  read  the  book,  or  to  venture  forth  in- 
to the  fields  ;  and  many  a  winter  night  has  been 
employed  in  doing  little  more  than  fitting  in  an 
eafy  chair,  and  gazing  in  the  fire.  In  this  ftate 
I  have  been  fometimes  tempted  to  wifh  for  the 
perfect  torpor  of  patient  dulnefs.  Without  the 
activity  of  thought,  I  was  liable  to  the  reproach 
of  thinking  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  quiet  in  which 
vacant  fouls  are  rocked  by  Indolence,  I  found 
her  flumbers,  like  the  broken  fleep  of  a  fever, 
weary  inftead  of  refrefhing  me.  I  frequently 
felt  twitches  of  mind  from  a  fenfe  of  my  own 
inactive  ufeleilhefs  •,  and  the  accounts  I  fome- 
times received  of  the  fuccefs  in  projects  of  am- 
bition of  others  whom  I  knew,  and  once  thought 
my  inferiors,  added  poignancy  to  my  felf-re- 
proach. 

I  made  an  effort  to  difpel  my  forrows,  by 
keeping  company  with  my  neighbours.  Moft  of 
them  were  indeed  diftant ;  but  diftance  in  that 
part  of  the  country  is  no  bar  to  vifits.  In  the  fo- 
ciety  of  my  neighbours,  however,  I  found  no 
amufement ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had 
no  converfation  which  could  afford  me  any  plea- 
fure  ;  and  the  company  of  fome  bucks,  who  came 
from  town  to  refide  a  few  months  for  the  fake  of 
fport,  was  ftill  more  intolerable.  The  only  con- 
nection 
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neclion  I  had  with  them  arofe  from  their  abufiag 
my  fervants,  and  breaking  down  my  fences. 

I  fometimes  received  a  vifit  from  Atticus,  and 
a  few  other  friends,  with  whom  I  had  always 
kept  up  a  correfpondence,  and  for  whom  I  (till 
entertained  the  mod  fmcere  regard.  But  even 
their  vifits  did  not  yield  me  much  enjoyment. 
Every  year  I  found  growing  more  and  more  upon 
me  a  fhynefs,  a  referve,  and  an  awkwardnefs, 
which  diminifhed  my  pleafure  even  in  the  com- 
pany of  thofe  who  had  been  my  mod  intimate 
friends.  When  they  came  to  fee  me,  I  felt  my- 
felf  different  from  them  ;  I  wifhed  to  hide  my- 
felf  from  their  fight.  In  their  ufeful  talents,  in 
the  activity  of  their  minds,  there  was  a  reproof 
to  my  fituation  which  I  could  not  eafily  bear  ; 
when  they  were  gone,  I  felt  a  greater  blank  than 
ever,  and  upbraided  myfelf  for  prizing  fo  little 
their  excellent  company. 

Such  now  is,  and  fuch  for  many  years  pad 
has  been,  the  tenor  of  my  life.  I  could  piclure 
it  out  more  fully  by  a  variety  of  other  particu- 
lars ;  but  I  muft  have  already  tired  you,  and  I 
haften  to  a  conclufion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  afked,  To  what  purpofe 
this  fo  long  detail  ?  I  anfwer,  To  caution  others 
who  have  not  had  my  experience,  againfh  the  er- 
rors I  have  committed.  There  is  a  certain  de- 
licacy of  mind  which  is  not  incompatible   with 
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the  higheft  ambition ;  but  when  that  ambition 
receives  a  check  in   its  early  beginning,  when 
that  delicacy  is  hurt  by  fome  unexpected  and  fore 
misfortune,  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  character  is  apt 
to  quarrel  with  the  world,  and  to  feek  for  hap- 
pinefs  without  its  range.     But  let  your  readers, 
Sir,  particularly  thofe  of  a  warm  and  romantic 
caft,  be  affured,  that  happinefs  is  not  thus  to  be 
found.     Men  were  born  to  live  in  fociety ;  and 
from  fociety  only  can  happinefs  be  derived.     The 
ftation  of  life  requires  activity  and  effort.     For 
thefe  was  mankind  formed  ;  and  thofe  who  do 
not  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  themfelves 
and  others  by  ftrenuous  exertions  of  virtue,  are 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  great  theatre  of  the 
univerfe.     Let  not  any  one,  therefore,  in  a  mo-   . 
ment  of  difgud,  give  up  the  ordinary  cares  and 
projects  of  the  world,  and  indulge  in  ideas  of 
that  vifionary  blifs  which  exifts  only  in  roman- 
tic pictures  and  delufive  reprefentations  of  foli- 
tude  and  retirement.      Let  not  one  difappoint- 
ment,  nor  even  a  feries  of  difappointments,  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  the  common  road  of  life. 
'Tis  only  a  pettifh  child,  when  it  is  croffed,  that 
is  intitled  to  fpurn  from  it  its  toy  of  happinefs. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  a  letter,,  of  S.be/i- 
Jtone's,  if  I  miftake  not,  fomething  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpofe  :   "  You  and  I,  my  friend,  left 
M  happinefs  when  we  deviated  from  the  turnpike* 

"  road 
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"  road  of  life.  Wives,  children,  alliances,  vi- 
"  fits,  the  ordinary  employments  of  the  world, 
"  are  necclTary  ingredients  of  happinefs.  A 
u  man  with  them  may,  from  a  variety  of  caufes, 
"  be  abundantly  miferable  *,  but  without  them 
"  he  cannot  be  happy."  From  long  experience, 
I  can  bear  a  full  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark.  1  am,  &c. 

HORTENSIUS. 
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N°  10.  Saturday,  April  9,  1785. 
To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

SIR, 
CO  ME  WHAT  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I 
retired  to  a  family-feat  in  a  remote  part  of 
Scotland,  where  I  have  paiTed  my  time  ever  fince. 
There  the  management  and  improvement  of 
my  eftate,  the  fociety  of  a  few  friends,  and  a 
good  collection  of  books,  enable  me  to  pafs  my 
days  in  a  manner  much  to  my  fatisfa&ion ;  and 
there  I  experienced  more  happinefs  than  you, 
Sir,  accuflomed  to  great  cities,  will  perhaps  rea- 
dily believe. 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  piece  of  important  fami- 
ly bufmefs  brought  me  to  town.  The  morning 
after  I  arrived,  I  fent  for  a  tailor,  wifliing  to 
make  a  decent  appearance  in  your  city ;  which, 
by  the  way,  I  found '  fo  much  changed  fince 
I  had  left  it,  that  till  I  got  into  what  is  now 
called  the  Old  Toivn,  I  did  not  know  where 
I  was,  and  could  not  recognife  the  ancient 
dufky  capital  of  Caledonia.  As  I  was  at  no. 
time  very  attentive  to  drefs,  and  as  now  I  only 
wifhed  to  comply  fo  far  with  the  falhion  of  the 

times. 
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times,  as  not  to  offend  thofe  with  whom  I  was 
to  mingle  in  fociety,  I  defired  my  tailor  to  make 
me  a  plain  fuit  of  clothes,  leaving  the  choice  of 
the  colour,  &c.  entirely  to  him.  Next  day,  he 
brought  me  home  a  blue  frock,  a  fcarlet  waift- 
coat,  with  gold  buttons,  and  a  pair  of  black 
filk  breeches.  I  could  not  help  obferving,  that 
I  mould  have  preferred  a  plain  fuit,  all  of  a 
piece,  to  the  party-coloured  garment  in  which 
he  had  decked  me.  But  he  fhut  my  mouth,  by 
faying,  that  it  was  quite  the  fafhion  ;  that  every 
body  wore  it  ;   that  he  had   made  a  fuit  of  the 

fame  kind  for  Mr. ,  one  of  his  beft   cuf- 

tomers,  who  informed  him  that  at  London  no- 
thing elfe  was  worn. 

Being  engaged  to  dine  at  the  houfe  of  a  gen- 
tleman high  in  office,  I  drefled  myfelf  in  my 
new  fuit ;  and  when  I  joined  the  company, 
which  was  numerous,  I  found  that  my  tailor 
had  done  me  juftice,  almoft  every  bo*.ly  being 
precifely  in  the  fame  drefs  ;  and  fome  of  the 
guefts  were  of  the  firft  diftinction. 

After  the  ufual  compliments  were  over,  the 
converfation  turned  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
prefent  adminiftration.  Above  all,  the  virtues 
and  the  talents  of  the  firft  minifter  were  men- 
tioned in  the  warmed  terms  of  approbation. 
One  talked  of  his  eloquence  in  public  debate, 
and  in  that  particular  gave  him  the  preference 
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to   all  his   cotemporaries  :  another  dwelt   upon 
his  wifdom  and  fagacity  in  counfel,  fo  aftonifh- 
ing  at  his  early  years :   a  third  expatiated  upon 
his  pure  and  unblemifhed  character,  and  men- 
tioned the  happinefs  the  country  might  expe£r. 
from  a  minifter  who  carried  into   office   every 
virtue    which    could    adorn    private   life.       Al- 
though no  politician  or  party-man,  as  a  good  ci- 
tizen, and  a  well-wifher  to  my  country,  I  felt 
a  real  fatisfaction  from  this  flattering  account  of 
our  prefent    fituation  :    yet    I    at    length  began 
to  wifh  that  the  converfation  would  take  fome 
other  turn,  and  become   a   little  more  general, 
There  were  in  company  men   of  diftinguifhed 
name  in   the  literary   world,,   and   I  longed   to 
hear  them  on  fome   fubjed   of  literature.      In 
this  view,  though  naturally  fhy  in  the  company 
of  ftrangers,  I  endeavoured  to  introduce  fome 
topics  of  that  kind  :  but  all  my  attempts  proved 
fruitlefs,   and  the  converfation   immediately  re- 
curred to  its  original  channel.     In  a  word,  Sir, 
we  parted  as  we  met,  refounding  the  praifes  of 
the  minifter,  and  of  the  mcafures  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration. 

Next  day  I  went  to  dine  at  the  houfe  of 
Lord ,  to  whom  I  hnve  the  honour  of  br- 
ing related.  I  found  aiTembled  a  large  compa- 
ny of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Soon  after  I  en- 
tered the  room  we  were  called  to  dinner ;  and 

at 
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at  table   I  had   the  good  fortune   to  be   placed 

next  to  the  beautiful  and  fprightly   Lady . 

As  upon  the  former  day,   fo  here,  the  conver- 
fation  foon  turned  upon  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
tion  ;    but,  to  my  no   fmall   aftonifhment,    the 
opinion  of  every  perfon   prefent  was  in  every 
particular  dire£lly  oppofitc   to  every   opinion  I 
had  heard  the   day  before.      I  was    now  told, 
that  in  the  hands   of  a  prefumptuous  boy  (for   fo 
the   minifler  was  termed)  the   nation   muft   go^ 
to    ruin  ;  —  that    nothing    could    fave    us    but 
placing  at  the  head  of  affairs   a   man   of  difiin- 
guilhed  abilities,  ©f  a  bold  and  vigorous   mind, 
capable    of    planning    and    of    executing    fuch 
meafures  as  could  alone   reflore  the  empire   to 
its  pviftine  glory.     After  canvaffmg   the  public 
character  of  the  minifler,   they  proceeded  to  an 
inveftigation    of    his    private     deportment,     in 
which  they  did  not  feem  difpofed  to  allow  him 
thofe  virtues  and  good  qualities   which,  on  the 
former  day,    I  had   heard   fo    highly   extolled. 
In    this  converfatjoh    the    ladies    bore    a    part, 
and   fcemed  to  be  as  warmly  interefted  as  the 
men. 

I  ventured  to  aik  Lady what  objection 

ftie  had-  to  Mr.  Pitt  ?  "  O,  I  can't  bear  him," 
faid  (he,  "  he  does  not  like  us ;  and  the  only 
"  mark  of  attention  he  ever  paid  us,  was  im- 
"  pofing  an  odious  burden  upon  our  ruffs  and 

E  6  "  aprons." 
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"  aprons."  At  that  inftant  I  happened  to  un- 
button my  coat,    and  Lady immediately 

exclaimed,  "  Lord,  Sir,  are  you  a  Pittite  ? 
"  I  took  you  for  one  of  us."  I,  though  fur- 
prifed  at  the  queftion,  anfwered  gravely,  that 
I  was  no  more  a  Piitlie  than  a  Hittite.  "  Then, 
**  Sir,  why  do  you  wear  a  red  waiftcoat  ?  I  am 
"  fick  at  the  very  fight  of  it.  Why  are  you  not 
**  in  Buff  ?  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  a 
"  man  but  in  buff." 

This  obfervation  called  my  attention  to  the 
drefs  of  the  gentlemen  at  table,  and  I  found  that 
all  of  them  were  drefled  in  buff  waiftcoats,  to 
which  fome  of  them,  who  appeared  to  be  moft 
zealous  in  their  political  principles,  had  added 
buff  breeches.  I  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  drefs  of  the  Ladies,  and  found  that  moft  of 
them  wore  a  fox's  tail  by   way  of  decoration  In 

their    head-drefs.      My   neighbour    Lady  

teftified  her  attachment  to  the  ex-minifter  by 
another  piece  of  drefs,  which  I  own  I  found  a 
little  offenfive.  She  wore  a  large  muff,  made 
of  the  fkin  of  our  common  red  fox,  which, 
from  fome  error,  I  prefume,  in  the  method  of 
preparing  it,  had  a  perfume  not  the.  moft  agree- 
able in  the  world.  I  could  not  help  remarking 
this  to  Lady ,  who,  with  great  good  hu- 
mour, admitted  that  my  obfervation  was  juft  ; 
but  added,    twirling  round    her    muff   upon  a 

beautiful 
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beautiful  well-turned  arm,  "  that  were  it  ten 
"  times  worfe,  fhe  would  wear  it  for  the  fake 
•*  of  her  dear  Carlo/' 

In  fhort,  Sir,  I  now  find  that  the  good  people 
of  your  town  are  divided  into  two  oppofite  par- 
ties, and  that  a  fpirit  of  faction  univerfally  pre- 
vails. Amidft  thofe  zealots  by  whom  I  am  fur- 
rounded,  I  find  myfelf  in  an  awkward  and  an 
unpleafant  fituation.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and 
though  I  love  my  King  and  country,  and  have 
as  high  a  veneration  for  the  Britiih  canftitution 
as  any  man  in  the  ifland,  I  have  ever  been  an 
enemy  to  faction,  and  have  always  thought  that 
men  in  a  private  ftation,  like  me,  were  not  called 
upon,  and  indeed  not  intitled,  to  take  a  violent 
concern  in  affairs  of  ftate,  or  the  government 
of  the  nation.  With  thefe  principles  I  find, 
that  I  am  not  acceptable  to  either  party.  My 
red  waiftcoat,  which,  now  that  I  have  got  it,  I 
am  unwilling  to  throw  afide,  gives  me  at  firft 
ready  accefs  to  the  Pittites  :  but  when  they  find 
that  I  cannot  enter" into  all  their  ideas,  they  con- 
.  fider  me  either  as  an  enemy  in  difguife,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  ftill  worfe  in  their  estimation,"  as  a 
lukewarm  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fositesy 
who,  from  my  drefs,  confider  me  as  attached 
to  the  oppofite  faction,  feem  to  be  difpleafed 
with  me  for  not  taking  part  againft  them  with 
fufficient    keennefs    and    fpirit  ;    they   talk   of 

me 
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me  as  a  Trimmer,  and  plainly  infmuate,  that  my 
only  object  is  to  keep  well  with  both  parties, 
and  avoid  giving  offence  to  either. 

In  this  hard  fituation,  I  have  refolved  to  ap- 
ply to  you  for  advice.  In  my  own  name,  then, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  thofe  who,  like  myfslf, 
have  nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
either  of  the  contending  parties,  be  fo  good  as 
point  out  what  conduct  one  ought  to  purfue, 
who,  though  interefted  in  the  general  welfare 
of  his  country,  feels  no  inclination  to  connect 
himfelf  with  either  of  the  parties  who  are  now 
Itruggling  for  the  government  of  it. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

NEUTER. 


I  am  the  better  qualified  to  advife  my  corre- 
fpondent  Neuter,  from  having  experienced  the 
fame  diftrefs  myfelf.  About  a  year  ago,  when 
the  contcft  between  the  oppofite  parties  was  at 
its  greateft  height,  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled 
how  to  act.  A  friend  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated my  diftrefs,  advifed  me  to  get  both  a  red 
and  a  buff  waiftcoat,  and  to  wear  them  alter- 
nately. But  it  occurred  to  me,  that  wearing 
the  diftinguifhing  badge  of  both  parties,  might 

have 
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have  the  appearance  of  fomethin-g  deceitful,  and 
might  expofe  me  to  a  worfe  appellation  than 
that  of  Trimmer.  After  due  deliberation,  there- 
fore, I  equipped  myfelf  in  a  fuit  of  blacky  which 
I  refolved  to  wear  till  the  prefent  diffenfions 
mould  fubfide.  I  have  adhered  rigidly  to  this 
refolution,  except  that  fometimes  when  I  wifti 
to  m^ke  a  fmarter  figure  than  common,  I  en- 
liven my  diftxefs  by  putting  on  a  brown  or  a  grey 
froek  over  my  black  waiftcoat.  Partly  by  this 
prudent  caution,  and  partly  by  my  known  in- 
dolence of  character,  I  have  continued  to  fleer 
tolerably  well  between  the  contending  factions, 
without  giving  offence  even  to  the  zealots  of 
either. 

In  Britain  we  enjoy  the  mod  perfect  fyftem 
•of  freedom  that  ever  exifted  m  any  fociety. 
But  from  the  very  nature  of  our  government, 
we  muft  neceffarily  be  expofed  to  the  violence 
of  faction  ;  and  when  the  fpirit  of  party  runs 
high,  when  the  fever  is  at  the  height,  it  na- 
turally breaks  out  into  external  appearances,  al- 
ways ridiculous,  and  fometimes  whimfical  to  the 
laft  degree. 

The  little  extravagancies  of  which  I  complain, 
are  not  confined  to  thofe  who  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  belonging  in  fome  meafure  to  the  party 
whofe  livery  they  wear.  We  daily  fee  men  pof- 
le  fling  no  political  influence,  and  equally  inca- 

7  pable 
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pable  of  fupporting  adminiflration  as  of  aiding 
oppofition,  engaging  keenly  in  party  ;  and,  like 
the  fabled  fly  upon  the  wheel,  fondly  imagining 
that  the  machine  of  government  is  accelerated 
or  retarded  by  them.  Even  the  lowed  and  mod: 
infignifkant  of  mankind  take  upon  them  to  inlifl 
under  the  banners  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox,  and  to 
aflume  the  badges  of  that  party  to  which  they 
wifh  to  attach  themfelves,  and  by  which  they 
hope  to  be  drawn  from  their  own  natural  infig- 
nificance. 

Were  this  folly  confined  to  the  men,  I  fhould 
regret  it  lefs.  But  unhappily  a  fpirit  of  party 
prevails  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  violence 
among  the  ladies.  My  illuftrious  predecefTor, 
the  Spectator,  juftly  obferves,  that  "  party- 
M  rage  is  a  male  vice,  made  up  of  many  angry 
«  and  cruel  pafhons,  that  are  altogether  repug- 
"  nant  to  the  foftnefs,  the  modefty,  and  thofe 
<c  other  endearing  qualities  which  are  natural  to 
u  the  fair  fex."  After  recording  the  party-patches 
by  which  the  ladies  of  thofe  days  marked  their 
political  principles,  Mr.  Addifon  exprefies  him- 
felf  in  thefe  words  :  u  This  account  of  party- 
«  patches  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  improbable 
«  to  thofe  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  the  fa- 
"  fliionable  world  -,  but  as  it  is  a  diftincliion  of  a 
"  very  fmgular  nature,  and  what,  perhaps,  may 
"  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  fhould  not 

"  have 
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**  have  difcharged  the  office  of  a  faithful  Specla~ 
"  tor,  had  not  I  recorded  it." 

Every  one  who  attends  to  the  progrefs  and 
change  of  manners,  muft  be  flruck  with  this 
paffage.  The  enormity,  of  which  Mr.  Addifon 
here  complains,  and  which  he  feems  to  fuppofe 
would  hardly  be  believed  by  thofe  who  had  not 
feen  it,  confifted  in  this,  that  at  the  Opera  and 
Playhoufe,  a  Whig  beauty  wore  her  patches  oa 
one  fide  of  her  forehead,  while  a  Tory  toafl 
patched  upon  the  other.  Had  the  fair  of  the 
prefent  times  diftinguifhed  their  political  prin- 
ciples in  the  fame  inofFenfive  manner,  had  they 
gone  no  farther  than  wearing  thofe  tails  and 
muffs  mentioned  by  my  correfpondent,  I,  who 
am  ever  averfe  to  find  fault  with  their  conduct, 
might  have  been  difpofed  to  wink  at  the  abfurdity 
of  placing  the  tail  of  a  fox  on  the  head  of  a  fine 
woman ;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  I  remark,  that 
the  Ladies  of  Edinburgh  have  contented  them- 
felves  with  fuch  little  eccentricities  of  appear- 
ance, and  never  indulged  in  thofe  excefTes  which 
prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  particu- 
larly in  the  capital.  There,  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
our  female  politicians  have  gone  much  farther, 
and  have  exerted  themfelves  in  fupport  of  their 
party,  in  a  manner  much  more  decided  and 
more  vigorous.  We  have  feen  "  the  firft  and 
"  faired  o£  our  Britifh  dames"  marching  under 

the. 
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the  banners  of  the  "  Man  of  the  People," 
or  of  "  Pitt  and  Conftitution,"  expofing  their 
charms  to  the  view  and  to  the  infults  of  a  lewd 
rabble,  mingling  in  fcenes  in  which  nothing  but 
necefftty  and  a  fenfe  of  duty  could  engage  any 
man  of  delicacy  and  tafte  to  bear  a  part.  If 
Mr.  Addifon  thought  that  the  party-patches  of 
his  fair  cotemporaries  might  appear  improbable, 
what  would  he  have  faid  had  he  lived  to  fee 
what  we  have  feen  !  To  check  the  little  impro- 
prieties of  his  day,  he  employed  his  delicate  fa- 
tire,  his  fine  and  elegant  raillery  :  but  had  he 
witnefTed  the  enormities  of  which  I  complain, 
he  perhaps  might  have  thought  that  the  keen 
caultic  of  a  Juvenal  would  not  have  been  too 
fevere. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  faid 
more  than  was  necefTary,  upon  a  temporary 
ebullition  of  party-zeal,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
has  now  fubfided.  But  I  own  I  am  always  fen- 
fibly  hurt  with  any  thing  which  affe£ts  the  pu- 
rity and  delicacy  of  the  fex.  Befides,  the  con- 
tagion of  fuch  an  example  fpreads  far  and  wide  : 
it  is  not  confined  to  one  place,  or  to  the  prefent 
time  ;  it  taints  the  manners  of  the  rifing  gene- 
ration, who,  by  feeing  and  hearing  of  fuch  enor- 
mities, may  become  familiarized  with  them, 
may  in  their  time  be  led  to  imitate  their  mothers, 
and,  if  pomble,  to  indulge  in  (till  greater  ex- 
ec lies. 
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cefles.  Indeed,  if  our  ladies  go  on  improving 
as  politicians,  and  as  tools  of  a  party,  I  (hall  not 
be  furprifed,  if,  in  a  few  years,  duels,  which 
i'eem  now  to  be  going  out  of  fa(hion  among  the 
men,  (liould  become  fafhionable  among  the 
women*  We  may  then  read  in  the  papers  fuch 
paragraphs  as  the  following  : 

"  Yefterday  a  duel  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park, 

"  between  the  Countefs  of and  Lady . 

"  The  Countefs  received  a  (hot  in  her  left  curl, 

"  and  Lady efcaped  a  dangerous  wound 

«*  by  means  of  a  large  black  bulhy  muff,  in 
U  which  the  ball  of  her  antagonist  happily 
"  lodged.  The  fsconds  then  interpofed,  and 
"  the  combatants  were  parted  without  further 
«  mifchief.  We  are  told  the  quarrel  between 
"  thefe  celebrated  beauties  was  occafioned  by 
f<  fome  high  words  which  palled  between  them 
"  on  the  huftings  in  Covent  Garden,  where  the 
"  Countefs  appeared  in  fupport  of  Sir  H.  W.  the 

"  ministerial  candidate,  and  Lady ,  in  fup- 

"  port  of  Mr.  J.  R.  the  papular  candidate." 

"  We  hear  Lady has,  at  the  earned  de- 

'  fire  of  her  huiband,   and  of  all  the  friends  of 
«  that  ancient  family,   declined   to  fight  Mrs. 

ft  till  after  (lie  is  brought  to  bed  ;   fo  that 

'•'  the  duel  cannot  take  place  for  fome  months. 

«  The 
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"  The  quarrel  took  its  rife  from  fomething  that 

u  dropped  from  Mrs. in  premng  into  the 

"  gallery  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  hear  the 

u  debate  on  Mr. 's  motion  for  regulating 

fi  trade  and  navigation." 

As,  however,  I  would  not  wifh  to  part  with 
my  fair  readers  (for  whom  I  entertain  the  true  ft 
refpett  and  regard)  in  bad  humour,  I  muft  af- 
fure  them,  that  I  make  thefe  remarks,  that  I 
venture  this  remonftrance,  not  with  the  feverity 
of  a  cenfor,  but  with  the  anxiety  of  a  friend. 
I  know  both  the  extent  and  the  importance  of 
their  power ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  our  fex  as  much 
as  theirs,  I  wifh  them  not  to  forfeit  it,  by  a  de- 
parture from  that  modefty,  that  gentlenefs,  thofe 
feminine  graces,  which  are  the  fupports  of  an 
influence  fo  eflential  to  the  manners  and  to  the 
happinefs  of  fociety. 

R 
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To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger, 

Occupatus  nihil  agendo, 

SIR, 

A  S  I  have  the  honour  of  being  your  name- 
fake,  and  defcended  from  an  ancient  race 
of  Loungers,  I  rejoiced  when  I  was  informed, 
that  one  of  our  illuftrious  name  and  family  be- 
gan to  make  a  figure  in  the  literary  world,  and 
to  publifh  his  lucubrations  weekly  in  the  capital 
of  Scotland.  I  have  fpent  a  great  part  of  my 
life  in  fludying  the  genealogies,  hiftories,  and 
characters  of  the  feveral  branches  of  our  flourifh- 
ing  family.  With  this  view,  I  have  vifited  every 
city,  town,  and  village  in  the  kingdom,  and 
have  had  the  happinefs  to  meet  with  near  rela- 
tions in  every  place,  except  Paifley,  Kilmar- 
nock, and  a  few  dirty  manufacturing  towns. 
From  the  obfervations  I  have  made  in  my  tra- 
vels, I  am  fully  convinced,  that,  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  family  take  in  your  paper,  you  will 
be  the  moft  popular  and  fuccefsful  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  your  works  will  pafs  through 

more 
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more  editions  than  either  the  Pi/grim* s  Progrefs 
or  Robin/on  Crufoe. 

The  chief  object  of  all  my  travels  has  been, 
to  collect  materials  for  a  great  work,  in  which 
I  have  been  engaged  about  fifty  years.  It  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  our  family,  to  do 
nothing  in  hafte.  This  famous  work  will  be  in- 
titled  Blographia  Loungeriana  Scottica,  or,  The 
Lives  of  the  moft  eminent  Loungers  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  reign  of  Fergus  I.  to  the  prefent 
times.  It  will  make  two  ponderous  volumes 
in  folio,  to  be  publifhed  by  fubfcription.  The 
price  to  fubfcribers  will  be  only  fix  guineas ;  but 
to  thofe  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  negle£t  to 
fubfcribe,  the  price  may  be,  I  know  not  how 
much.  The  firft  volume  will  contain  the  Lives 
of  the  Strenuous  Loungers,  and  the  fecond,  the 
Lives  of  the  Indolent  Loungers.  Thefe  are  the 
two  great  branches  into  which  our  family  is 
divided.  Each  volume  will  be  adorned  with 
twenty  copper-plates,  engraved  by  the  moft  emi- 
nent artifts,  reprefenting  the  eafieft  and  moft 
graceful  poftures  for  lounging  in  coaches,  cof- 
fee-houfes,  taverns,  drawing-rooms,  play-houfes, 
affembly-rooms,  churches,  colleges,  courts  of 
juftice,  &c.  Thefe  plates  will  be  of  great 
utility,  not  only  to  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentle- 
men, but  alfo  to  politicians,  preachers,  profef- 
fors,  ftudents,  lawyers,  judges,  and  many  others 

of 
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of  all  ranks.  The  frontifpiece  will  be  an  elegant 
drawing  of  the  outer  Parliament-houie  in  the 
middle  of  the  feffion.  To  engage  gentlemen  to 
do  themfelves  the  honour  to  fubfcribe,  I  fend  you 
a  fliort  article,  which  I  beg  you  will  publifh  in 
your  entertaining  paper,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this 
excellent  work. 


a 


My  late  coufm,  Sir  Thomas  Lounger  of 
Loiterhall,  in  Li/igen/a/e,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
my  good  uncle  Sir  Timothy,  and  his  Lady  Mrs. 
Sufan  Doivdy  of  the  Slatterington  family.  Sir 
Timothy  died  of  a  lethargy,  with  which  he  had 
been  long  afflicted  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  came  to 
the  pofleinon  of  the  eftate  and  honours  of  his 
anceftors  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 
But  the  eftate  was  then  in  a  very  bad  condition 
in  all  refnecls.  Two  thirds  of  the  rents  would 
hardly  pay  the  intereft  of  the  debts-, — the  man- 
fion-houfe  was  an  old,  cold,  damp,  ruinous 
caftle,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  morafs; — the 
farms  were  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  the  rents 
fmall  and  ill  paid ; — the  extenfive  moors  and  hills 
yielded  little  or  nothing. 

Sir  Thomas  was  then  a  ftrong,  healthy,  young 
man  ;  and  as  he  had  been  two  winters  at  the 
college  of  Aberdeen,  and  thought  himfelf  much 
wifer  and  cleverer  than  any  of  his  forefathers, 
he  determined  to  retrieve  the  ruined  fortunes, 

and 
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and  revive  the  faded  honours,  of  his  family,  by 
paying  off  all  his  debts,  repairing  or  rebuilding 
his  caflle,  draining  his  morafs,  improving  his 
farms,  cultivating  his  moors,  and  planting  his 
hills.  But  he  determined  to  do  all  this  in  the 
wifeft,  moil  cautious,  and  prudent  manner ;  and 
never  to  engage  in  any  undertaking  till  he  had 
examined  every  circumftance,  and  provided 
againft  every  obfhacle  and  difficulty. 

Sir  Thomas  fpent  feveral  years  in  forming 
plans  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he 
found  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  he  had  imagined. 
At  length  he  hit  upon  one  which  he  believed 
would  do  the  bufinefs  effectually.  He  propofed 
to  go  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  dethrone  half  a  do- 
zen Rajahs,  cut  the  throats  of  half  a  million  of 
their  fubjects,  and  come  home  with  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  his  pocket.  This 
project  pleafed  him  mightily  for  fome  time,  till 
he  began  to  reflect  on  the  great  diflance  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  danger  of  his  being  drowned  in 
going  or  returning,  and  the  ft  ill  greater  danger 
of  being  damned,  if  he  deftroyed  fo  many  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  to  enrich  himfelf  j  which 
made  him  give  up  all  thoughts  of  becoming  a 
Nabob.  The  next  fcheme  Sir  Thomas  formed 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts  pleafed  him  better, 
as  it  was  not  attended  with  fo  much  danger 
either  to  his  foul  or  body.     When  he  was  about 
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fifty  years  of  age,  he  came  to  a  refolution  to. 
marry  fome  beautiful  young  lady,  of  an  honour- 
able ancient  family,  with  a  prodigious  fortune, 
that  would  enable  him  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and 
execute  all  his  projects.     He  fpent  feveral  years 
in  {Searching  for  fuch  a  lady,  and  at  length  fixed 
on  Mifs  Betty  Plum.     It  is  true,  Mifs  Betty  was 
neither  young  nor  handfome,  and  her  grandfa- 
ther had  been  a  coblcr,  but  (he  had  a  great  for- 
tune ;  and,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  between  po- 
verty and  pride,  he  refolved  to  ftoop  and  make 
his  addrefles.     But  while  he  was  meditating  on 
the  molt  effectual  method  of  doing  this,  he  re- 
ceived the  unwelcome  news,  that  his  intended 
bride  had  married  an  Iriih  fortune-hunter.     My 
coufin  behaved  very  much  like  a  gentleman  on 
this  occafion.     He  called  Mifs  Betty  all  the  bad 
names  he  had  ever  heard,  curied  the  whole  fex, 
and  forfwore  matrimony  for  ever. 

While  Sir  Thomas  was  forming  fchemes  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  his  old  caftle,  and  got  many  plans,  fome  for 
repairing,  and  fome  for  rebuilding  it,  for  drain- 
ing the  morafs,  and  laying  it  into  a  lawn,  with 
gardens,  orchards,  walks,  viftas,  &c.  .  But  at 
laft  he  found  that  this  would  be  more  expenfivc 
than  building  a  new  feat  in  the  modern  tafte  ; 
and  he  very  wifely  determined  to  build  a  molt 
elegant  convenient  manfion,  for  the  future  refi- 

Vol.  Ir  F  dencc 
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dence  of  his  family.  But  he  as  wifely  refolved 
not  to  lay  one  ftone,  till  he  had  found  the  moft 
healthy,  pleafant,  and  commodious  fpot  in  his 
whole  eftate.  Many  a  long  day  did  he  wander 
in  fearch  of  this  fpot,  but  never  could  find  one 
to  his  mind.  One  was  too  high,  another  too 
low  ;  one  too  damp,  another  too  dry ;  the  pro- 
fpe£t  from  one  was  too  confined,  from  another 
too  extenfive. 

Sir  Thomas  never  forgot  the  improvement  of 
his  farms.  That  was  his  favourite  tafte  and 
ftudy.  He  chofe  the  moft  proper  places  for 
building  fubftantial  convenient  farm-houfes  ;  he 
traced  and  marked  the  line  of  all  the  hedges, 
ditches,  and  walls,  that  would  be  neceflary  for 
inclofing  his  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards  j  he 
carefully  examined  the  -foil  of  every  field,  and 
fettled  the  methods  of  cultivation  that  would  be 
moft  proper  for  each,  to  bring  it  to  the  higheft 
poffible  degree  of  fertility  :  in  this  he  was  much 
affifted  by  the  painful  perufal  of  feveral  excellent 
fyftems  of  agriculture,  compofed  in  the  garrets 
of  Grubftreet.  When  he  had  got  all  in  readi- 
nefs,  he  affembled  his  tenants  in  the  great  hall 
of  his  caftle,  laid  his  plans  before  them,  and  in 
a  long  elaborate  difcourfe,  explained  how  they 
were  to  be  carried  into  execution,  concluding 
with  a  demand  of  two  guineas  a-year  of  rent  for 
every  acre.  This  harangue,  particularly  the  con- 
cluding 
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eluding  fentence,  produced  various  flrong  emo- 
tions in  the  audience.  Some  grinned,  others 
groaned  ;  fome  laughed,  others  cried  ;  fome 
curfed,  others  prayed  :  but  all  declared  that  they 
would  not  give  one  farthing  more  rent,  nor 
change  their  methods  of  hufoandry  in  the  leaft. 
Sir  Thomas  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  his  tenants,  and  discharged  a  dreadful 
volley  of  oaths  and  threats  upon  them  ;  but  when 
his  pallion  fubfided,  and  he  began  to  reflect  that 
they  were  all  of  his  own  clan,  defcended  from 
the  younger  brothers  and  baftards  of  the  family, 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  turn  any  of 
them  out  of  their  farms. 

Mv  coufin  was  equally  indnftrious,  and  as 
unfuccefsfuli  in  his  lchemes  for  cultivating  his 
moors.  For  when  he  had,  by  long  thought  and 
ftudy,  formed  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  plans  in 
the  world  for  that  purpofe,  he  never  could  find 
-  any  perfon  who  would  execute  any  part  of  it. 

But  ftill  the  planting  of  his  hills  promifed  every 
thing.  By  long  and  laborious  investigations  he 
found,  that  they  would  admit  ten  millions  of 
trees,  and  that  thofe  trees,  when  forty  years  old, 
would  be  worth  ten  millions  fterling,  which 
i  would  make  him  the  richeft  fubje£t  in  Europe. 
Tranfported  with  joy  at  this  profpe£t,  he  deter- 
mined to  lofe  no  time.  He  actually  collected  ten 
bufhels.  of  beech-maft,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
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acorns,  and  wanted  nothing  but  a  proper  place 
for  a  nurfery,  to  begin  his  operations  ;  but  flay- 
ing abroad  too  late,  one  evening  in  April,  in 
fearch  of  fuch  a  place,  he  got  a  violent  cold, 
which  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  fame 
tattered  bed  and  ruinous  caftle  in  which  he  was 
born ;  his  debts  unpaid,  his  morafs  undrained, 
his  farms  unimproved,  his  moors  uncultivated, 
and  his  hills  unplanted. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  attended  the  precious 

remains  of  my  dear  coufin  to  his  grave,  and  faw 

a  ftone  laid  upon  it,  with  this  infcription  : 

"  Hie  jacet 

Illuflriflimus  Dominus  Thomas  Lounger, 

de  Loiterhall,  Baronettus. 

Dum  vixit, 

Multa  propofuit, 

Nihil  perfecit, 

Secundum  morem 

Loungeriorum." 

I  am,  &c. 

L.  L. 
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N'  12.     Saturday,  April  23,  1785. 

Hippocrates i/i  Am  chapter  of  Hats. 

Mock  Doctor. 

T  has  often  been  remarked,  that  men  arc  apt 
to  difplay  more  of  their  real  character  in  cir- 
cumftances  apparently  flight  and  unimportant, 
than  in  the  greater  and  more  momentous  actions 
of  life.  Our  behaviour,  or  even  the  remark  we 
may  drop  upon  fome  feemingly  trifling  occur- 
rence, will  often  ftrongly  denote  the  real  com- 
plexion of  our  mind  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  account 
that  we  admire  fo  much  the  happy  talent  of  tfiofe 
writers  who,  by  a  well-chofen  circumftance, 
contrive  at  once  to  paint  and  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  perfons  whom  they 
wiih  to  defcribe. 

The  great  paflions  which  actuate  men  in  the 
purfuits  of  life,  prefent  little  diverfity  of  features 
to  afford  any  juft  difcrimination  of  character. 
Befides,  in  conducting  the  purfuits  to  which 
thefe  paflions  incite,  men  are  taught  to  be  upon 
their  guard  :  they  are  re  drained  by  the  cuftoms 
and  opinions  of  the  world,  and,  under  a  kind  of 
diiguife,    are  conftantly  acting  an  artificial  part. 

F  3  But 
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But  in  the  more  trifling  circumitances  of  man- 
ner and  behaviour,  and  in  the  more  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  which  tend  to  no  particular 
object,  and  in  which  therefore  men  are  lefs  upon 
their  guard,  the  difguife  is  forget  to  be  affumed, 
and  we  give  way  to  the  natural  caff  of  our  mind 
nnd  difpoiition.  It  is  there  we  are  apt  to  betray 
thofe  peculiar  features  of  character,  and  thofe 
often  nice  Andes  of  diflinction,  that  difference 
and  difcriminate  us  from  one  another. 

I  have  often  amufed  myfelf  with  thinking, 
that,  even  in  what  may  be  deemed  very  flight 
circumilances  of  outward  deportment  and  mari- 
ner, I  could  diftinctly  trace  fomething  of  die 
peculiar  character  of  the  man.  There  aix  parti- 
culars in  our  ordinary  demeanour  and  appearance 
which  are  more  connected  with  our  turn  of 
mind  than  we  are  apt  to  fufpect,  and  more  efpe- 
tkHy  wlieh  they  are  fuch  as  from  conftant  and 
daily  repetition  neceffarily  become  familiar  to 
us.  I  remember  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
a  great  obferver  of  thofe  fmaller  traits  which 

his  acquaintance  he  could,  in  the  pace  and  man- 
ner of  walking  of  each,  mark  out  fomething 
which  indicated  ite  arifing  from  the  particular 
temper  and  difpofition  of  the  man.  Nay,  even 
where  the  manner  of  walking  was  the  refult, 
not  of  nature,  but  of  affectation,  he  ufed  to  fay, 

he 
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he  could  thence  alfo  difcover  the  chara<fter  •,  and 
that,  independent  of  the  meannefs  of  affectation 
in  fo  frivolous  a  circumftance,  we  might  be 
certain  that  the  affected  pace  was  affumed  to 
give  the  appearance  of  fome  quality  which  the 
perfon  wilhed  to  poflefs,  and  knew  himfelf 
to  want.  u  La  gravite,"  fays  Rochefoucnulr, 
"  eft  un  myftere  du  corps,  invente  pour  cache r 
"  les  defauts  de  l'efprit."  In  confirmation  of 
this,  I  remember  that  I  once  knew  a  Noble 
Lord  who  affected  on  all  occafions  a  very  flow 
and  folemn  pace,  walking  even  acrofs  the  room, 
or  from  one  room  to  another,  with  all  the  lei- 
furely  folemnity  of  an  ufher  at  a  funeral  ;  but 
no  one  had  fat  at  table  with  his  Lordflnp  for  a 
fmgle  hour,  without  being  fuiheiently  convinced, 
from  his  coarfe  jokes  and  horfe-laugh,  that  real 
dignity  was  no  feature  of  his  mind,  and  that  he 
wifhed  to  fupply  the  want,  by  what  he  fancied  a 
very  dignified  gait,  and  manner  of  walking. 

I  happened,  not  long  fince,  to  be  at  an  election 
dinner,  where,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  the  com- 
pany was  very  numerous,  very  noify,  and  very 
dull.  In  taking  our  places  at  table,  I  chanced, 
unfortunately,  to  be  feparated  from  fome  friends 
whom  I  had  wifhed  to  fit  by ;  and  finding  none 
near  me  from  whofe  converfation  I  could  derive 
much  entertainment,  I  was  left  to  amufe  myfelf 
with  my  own   reflections   on   the    crowd,    and 
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noife,  and  confufion  which  furrounded  me.  I 
happened  at  laft  to  caft  my  eyes  upon  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  room,  where  I  perceived  that 
every  one  feated  in  that  row  had  hung  up  his 
hat  on  the  wall  behind  hirn.  Upon  furveyinT 
thofe  hats,  and  remarking  that  each  had  fome- 
thing  particular  which,  to  an  attentive  obferver, 
diftinguifhed  it  from  its  neighbour,  I  began  next 
to  indulge  my  imagination,  in  fitting  the  hat  to 
•  the  head  of  its  owner,  and  in  trying  if  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  figure  of  each  hat  did  not  correfpond 
with  fomething  in  the  manner  and  character  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  appertained. 

From  the  military  hat  and  the  navy  hat,  I 
could  learn  nothing  ;  thefe,  like  their  owners, 
being  too  much  under  regulation  and  difcipline, 
to  admit  of  any  diverfity.  It  was  amongft  the 
other  hats  only  that  I  could  expect  a  field  for 
obfervation.  The  firft  which  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  a  new  and  glofly  hat,  made  up  and 
cocked  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  fafhion. 
Had  it  been  graced  with  a  cockade,  I  fhould 
have  proceeded  to  the  next ;  but  wanting  that, 
I  looked  below  to  find  out  the  owner,  and  foon 
difcovered,  that  it  could  belong  to  none  but  a 
young  barrifter,  who  is  lefs  ftudious  of  his  brief 
than  of  being  thought  a  man  of  fafhion,  above 
the  pedantry  of  his  profeflion,  and  I  think  is 
very  likely  to  attain  his   wifh.     The  next  hat 

was 
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was  iuft  the  reverfc  of  the  former.     It  was  of  a 
form   and  cock   that  has  been  out  of  date  thefe 
ten  years,  and  yet  withal  it  feemed  new.     Clofe 
below  it,   I  difcerned    the   careful  owner,   who, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  had  cautioufly  placed  him- 
felf  near.     He  is  rich  and  penurious  ;  and  by  the 
moft   wretched   faving   has  amafled   a    fortune. 
Contiguous  to  thefe  hung  a  hat  which  appeared 
to  have   flittered   more   by  negligence   than  by 
ao-e.     It  feemed  to  have  been  intended  to  be  mo- 
derately  fafliionable  j  but  from  the  inattention  of 
its  owner,  had  its  air  and  form  a  good  deal  '     - 
paired.     It  was  the  property  of  a  learned  philo- 
fopher,  who  fat  not  far  diftant,  and  who  is  too 
much  abforbed  in  abftract  fpeculation,  to  give 
attention   to  circumttances  of  drefs.      Not  far 
diftant  hung  a  hat  feemingly  frefh  and  new,  ex- 
cepting in  its  front  angle,   where  the  cock   was 
fo  fqueezed,  comprefied,  and  crumpled,  as  fuf- 
ficiently  to  denote  its  very  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  hand  of  its  owner.     I  had  no  difficulty 
in  appropriating  it.     Its  mailer  is  the  moft  com- 
plaifant  man    in    town,   knows   every  body,   is 
conftantly  in  the  ftreet,  and  in  places  of  public 
refort,  and  bows  with  the  moft  refpectful  atten- 
tion to  every  one  he  meets.     Near  this  laft  was 
a  hat  which  for  fome  time  puzzled  me  what  to 
make  of  it.     It  was  neither  new  nor  old  ;  it  was 
neither  much  in  nor  much  out  of  the  fafhion ; 
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and  feemed  to  be  a  ftrange  mixture  between  the 
old  fafhion  and  the  new,  with  a  kind  of  ftudicd 
endeavour  to  be  moft  of  the  latter.  After  fome 
time,  I  believe  I  hit  upon  its  owner.  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  wifhes  to  be  of  the  fafhion  as 
far  as  his  affedtion  to  his  money,  which  is  the 
ftronger  principle  with  him,  will  permit ;  and 
his  whole  life  is  a  warfare  between  his  vanity 
and  his  avarice. 

On  the  next  peg  was  ftuck  a  round  riding- 
hat,  with  a  broad  brim  flapp'd  down,  and  a 
double  hat-band,  which,  however,  inftead  of  fur- 
rounding  it  at  the  proper  place,  had  ftarted,  like 
the  hoops  of  a  flaved  calk,  and  was  feen  loofe 
upon  its  top ;  it  was  covered  partly  with  pow- 
der, and  partly  with  dirt,  half  brufhed,  and  had 
feveral  little  cuts  on  the  crown.  I  eafily  disco- 
vered the  owner,  though  his  place  was  a  good 
way  off;  a  tall  ftout-looking  young  man,  who 
fat  near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  with  his  arm 
thrown  negligently  over  the  back  of  his  own 
chair,  and  his  leg,  on  which  was  a  rumpled 
boot,  refling  on  the  crofs  bar  of  the  chair  next 
him ;  from  which  attitude  he  was  only  moved 
by  our  toaft-mafter's  frequent  calls  for  a  bum- 
per, which  command  he  very  religioufly  obeyed. 
I  was  too  diftant  to  profit  by  his  converfation, 
of  which  however  he  feemed  very  fparing, 
being  of  that  order  of  Bucks  who  have  been 
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taught  to  drink  long  before  they  have  learned  to 
fpeak. 

After  this  there  was  a  blank,  the  peg  imme- 
diately adjoining  being  occupied  by  no  hat  what- 
ever. On  looking  below  I  discovered  the  perfon 
whofe  hat  fhould  have  filled  it.  He  was  drefTed 
in  a  mining  fuit,  his  waiftcoat  fplendidly  em- 
broidered, at  the  breaft  of  which  appeared  a 
quantity  of  rich  laced  ruffle.  He  fat  ere£fc  in  his 
chair,  and  feemed  moved  by  no  intrufive  idea, 
except  when  fometimes  he  flirunk  with  fear,  i£ 
perchance  a  bottle  tripped  on  the  joinings  of  the 
table,  or  a  glafs  was  fpilled  by  an  awkward 
neighbour.  His  hat  was  only  a  bit  of  black  filk, 
of  which  I  difcovered  the  corner  flicking  out  of 
his  pocket,  his  foretop  being  too  nicely  drefTed 
to  admit  of  any  covering.  But  I  believe  I  fuf- 
fered  nothing  from  the  want  of  any  diftinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  his  character  or  difpofition.  The 
man  is  in  reality  nothing  ;  'tis  his  coat  only  that 
makes  a  figure  in  the  world.  As  for  emotions, 
paffions,  virtue,  or  knowledge,  he  puts  them, 
like  his  hat,  into  his  pocket. 

After  this  furvey,  at  which,  perhaps,  fome  of 
my  readers  will  fmile,  I  amufed  myfelf  with  con- 
fulering  how  in  this  flight  particular  of  drefs  we 
may  be  apt  to  difcover  our  character,  and  even 
upon  the  bit  of  beaver  with  which  we  cover  our 
heads,  to  ftamp  fomewhat  of  the  image  of  our 
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minds.  I-  was  pleafed  with  thinking,  that  how- 
ever men  may  wrap  themfelves  up  in  artificial 
difguife  in  the  greater  actions  of  life  ;  yet  even 
amidfl  all  their  concealments,  there  are  circum- 
flances  to  be  found  where  nature  will  difcover 
itfelf,  and  by  which  an  attentive  and  diligent 
obferver  may  be  able  to  read  the  real  character 
of  the  man. 

I  have  often  thought  of  discovering  amongfl 
the  ladies  fome  circumftance  which  might  lead 
me  to  diftinguifh  their  characters  in  the  fame  way 
that  the  hat  discriminates  thofe  of  the  gentle- 
men. But  I  found  them  fo  little  free  agents  in 
this  matter,  fo  much  the  uniform  creation  of 
milliners  and  hair-dreffers,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  trace  any  characteriftical  mark  about  them. 
All  my  efforts,  therefore,  have  hitherto  been 
baffled  *,  and  I  was  about  to  have  abandoned  the 
thing  as  impoflible,  till  a  Lady  who  has  lived 
much  in  the  world,  to  whom  I  mentioned  my 
difficulty,  very  lately  affured  me,  that  fhe  can 
furnifh  me  with  a  pretty  remarkable  particular 
which  will  perfectly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  that 
fhe  will  impart  to  me  a  fet  of  obfervations  which 
fhe  herfelf  has  made,  to  confirm  the  certainty 
of  the  teft.  "When  fhe  is  pleafed  to  favour  me 
with  thefe,  they  (hall  be  communicated  to  my 
readers. 
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N°  13.     Saturday,  April  30,  17851. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

SIR, 
T  Inherited  from  my  anceftors  an  eftate  of  about 
1000/.  a-year  ;  and  as  I  never  had  any  defire 
for  figuring  in  the  world,  I  married,  early  in 
life,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
and  till  of  late  years  lived  at  home,  fatisfied  with 
the  fociety  of  my  friends  and  neighbours.  I 
found  my  fortune  fully  fufBcient  for  my  pur- 
pofes  ',  and  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  provide 
decently  for  my  younger  children,  who  are  four 
in  number,  without  its  being  necelTary  to  part 
with  an  eftate,  which,  as  it  had  been  fome  cen- 
turies in  our  family,  I  had  an  old-fafhioned  in- 
clination to  preferve  in  it. 

I  am  forry,  however,  to  add,  that,  from  the 
circumftances  I  am  now  to  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning,  thofe  hopes  have  given  way  to  pro- 
fpe£ts  of  a  very  different  kind,  profpe&s  un- 
fpeakably  mortifying  to  me,  and  which  ought 
to  be  ftill  more  diftrefling  to  the  reft  of  my 
family. 

My  eldeft  fon,  as  he  poflefied  but  a  very  li- 
mited genius,  and  fliewed  no  propenfity  to  any 

particular 
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particular  profeffion,  I  wifhed  to  follow  my  own 
example,  and  become  a  country  gentleman.  But 
a  winter  in  your  city,  after  having  puffed  a  few 
years  at  one  of  our  univerfities,  taught  him  that 
this  was  a  plan  quite  unfit  for  a  young  man  of 
fpirit.  As  he  had  there  acquired  a  tafte  for  what 
he  was  pleafed  to  call  genteel  life,  by  hunting, 
drinking,  wenching,  and  gambling  with  all  the 
idle  young  men  about  town,  at  a  greater  ex- 
pence  than  what  fupported  all  the  reft  of  the 
family  at  home,  I  was  perfuaded  to  purchafe  for 
him  a  cornetcy  of  horfe,  in  compliance  with  his 
own  earned  defire,  and  in  hopes  that,  by  a  re- 
moval from  his  prefent  companions,  he  might 
learn  to  retrench  his  expences,  and  be  gradually 
reclaimed  from  the  dangerous  habits  he  had  con- 
tracted in  their  fociety. 

While  my  fon  was  thus  learning  to  be  a 
Gentleman,  my  wife  thought  it  no  lefs  neceffary 
that  my  daughters  mould  learn  to  be  Ladies. 

Accordingly,  when  the  eldeft  was  about  thir- 
teen, and  the  other  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
they  both  left  my  houfe  in  the  country,  and  were 
placed  in  a  boarding-fchool  of  the  firft  reputation 
in  Edinburgh. 

At  home  they  had  paffed  their  time,  as  I  ima- 
gined ufefully,  in  learning  to  read,  to  write,  to 
work,  to  keep  accounts,  and  to  affift  their  mo- 
ther in  the  little  cares  of  our  houfehold.     They 

had 
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had  been  taught  to  dance ;  and  they  fung,  not 
perhaps  with  much  art  or  fkill,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  moil  people  liitened  to  with  pleafure. 
Thefe  attainments,  however,  were  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind  to  what  it  was  now  thought  necef- 
fary  they  mould  acquire.  They  were  quickly 
provided  with  mailers  for  all  the  polite  and 
faihionable  branches  of  education.  They  were 
taught  dancing  (for  they  would  not  allow  what 
they  had  learned  in  the  country  to  defcrve  that 
name),  drawing,  French,  Italian,  and  mufic  j 
and  a  female  relation,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
take  fome  charge  of  them,  fent  us  the  mod  flat- 
tering accounts  of  their  progrefs  in  thofe  various 
accomplishments. 

When  I  received  the  bills  of  the  boarding- 
miilrefs,  even  for  the  firll  feafon,  I  was,  I  mull 
confefs,  fomewhat  out  of  humour  j  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  eloquence  of  my  wife,  and  the 
flattering  accounts  of  her  kinfwoman,  to  per- 
fuade  me  that  the  expence  was  quite  fo  well  be- 
llowed as  they  feemed  to  imagine.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  trifle,  compared  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed. In  a  few  years  my  young  mifles  were 
transformed  into  young  ladies  j  and  as  the  kind- 
nefs  of  our  female  friend  procured  them  an  intro- 
duction, as  fhe  told  us,  to  all  the  genteel  fami- 
lies in  town,  what  between  private  parties  and 

public 
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public  places,  where  they  now  began  to  figure, 
they  very  feldom  found  leifure  to  be  at  home. 
The  expence  which  this  occafioned,  added  to 
that  of  their  education  (for  they  ftill  continued 
to  improve  themfelves),  was  fuch  as  I  could  by 
no  means  afford  to  beftow  on  two  members 
of  my-  family  ;  efpecially  as  it  now  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  fit  my  two  younger  boys  for  the 
profeflions  they  chofe  to  follow ;  Jack,  the 
elder,  being  deftined  for  the  bar,  and  Bob  for 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where,  under  the  protection  of 
an  uncle,  it  was  hoped  he  might  one  day  become 
a  Nabob. 

The  beauty  and  accomplifhments  of  my 
daughters  had  now  become  a  favourite  topic 
with  my  wife  and  other  friends  of  my  family  ; 
and  to  have  buried  them  in  a  country  retire- 
ment, would  have  been  deemed  the  height  of 
folly  and  barbarity.  For  their  fakes,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  education  of  my  fons,  I  was  now . 
told  it  was  abfolutely  necefiary  we  mould  pafs 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  year  in  Edinburgh. 
The  feparate  board  I  muft  otherwife  beftow  on 
my  boys  and  girls,  was  fuppofed  to  render  this 
a  plan  of  ceconomy  ;  and  the  few  objections  I 
made  to  it  were  filenced,  by  telling  me  of  many 
gentlemen,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
had  found  this  the  only  method  of  giving  their 

children 
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children  a  genteel  education,  without  the  abfolutc 
ruin  of  their  fortunes. 

To  thefe  reafons,  though  not  altogether 
fatisfied,  I  gave  way.  We  provided  ourfelves 
with  a  houfe  in  town  ;  and,  for  thefe  five  years 
pall:,  have  fpent  our  winters  in  Edinburgh,  and 
only  retired  to  the  country,  like  other  fafhion- 
able  people,  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  when  it 
becomes  neceffary  that  one  part  of  the  family 
ihould  provide  health,  and  another  money,  for 
the  gaiety  of  the  next. 

During  this  period  I  have  witneffed  the  full 
efte£t  of  that  fafhionable  education  I  had  be- 
llowed on  my  daughters  ;  and  it  is  now  fome 
years  that  they  have  joined  to  the  other  pleafures 
of  a  town-life,  the  envied  diftin£tion  of  Beauties 
and  ToaJJs. 

You  will  eafily  conceive  how  much  this  muft 
have  gratified  the  vanity  of  a  mother.  My 
own,  Sir,  was  not  altogether  proof  againft  it  j 
nor  can  I  deny  the  pleafure  it  gave  me,  to  find 
the  company  of  my  daughters  univerfally  fought 
after,  and  to  fee  their  beauty  attract  all  eyes, 
in  every  company,  and  at  every  public  place  in 
which  they  appeared.  I  foon,  however,  found 
the  effects  of  this  diftiucTion  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  which  the  fanguine  expectations 
of  fome  of  us  had  fuggefted.  Our  houfe  indeed 
was  filled  with  vilitors  in   the  morning,  and  in 

the 
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the  evening  my  girls  were  attended  at  public 
places  by  many  of  the  gay  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune.  But  the  fafhion  of  beauties  is  fcarcc 
more  lafting  than  that  of  the  drefs  they  wear. 
The  admiration  which  my  daughters  for  fome 
time  attracted  now  fenfibly  declines  5  and,  amidit 
the  crowd  of  admirers  which  turned  their  heads, 
I  do  not  find  there  has  been  one  whofe  admi- 
ration led  to  any  other  confequence,  than  that 
of  gratifying  his  own  vanity,  and  feeding  theirs 
by  a  temporary  homage  to  their  faihion  and  their 
beauty.  My  poor  girls,  meanwhile,  have  con- 
tra<£ted  a  habit  of  living,  and  a  turn  of  thinking, 
which  will  prevent  any  fenfible  man  of  their  own 
flation  from  thinking  of  them  as  companions 
for  life  ;  and  which,  I  fear,  would  ill  qualify 
them  for  fuch  a  fituation,  if  it  mould  be  offered 
them,  or  if  their  own  vanity  could  allow  them 
to  ftoop  to  it. 

Jack  has  been  now  fome  time  at  the  bar,  and 
at  firfl:  gave  hopes  of  fuch  application  as  would 
probably  have  enfured  fuccefs.  But  he  has  not 
been  proof  againft  the  vanity  of  keeping  that 
fafhionable  company  to  which  the  fituation  of 
my  family  gave  him  accefs  ;  and  now  fpends 
his  time  in  a  continued  circle  of  idlenefs  and 
expence,  with  fuch  young  men  of  fortune  as 
think  it  an  honour  done  him  to  admit  him  of 
their  parties,  and  will  defpife  him,  perhaps   too- 
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juiliy,  when  he  can  no  longer  afford  to  partake 
of  them. 

My  eldefl  forf,  far  from  profiting  by  his  mi- 
litary plans,  has  retained  the  fame  tafte  of  life 
which  gave  rife  to  them.  Iklides  advancing  the 
price  of  two  commiflions,  I  have  repeatedly  dii- 
charged  debts  which  he  is  pleafed  to  call  debts 
of  honour.  After  all,  he  is  now  obliged  to  fell 
out  of  the  army,  and  end  where  he  mould  have 
begun,  in  the  life  of  a  country-gentleman,  with 
the  advantage  of  having  contracted  a  thorough 
diftafte  for  it  •,  of  having  thrown  away,  in  a 
round  of  fafhionable  vice  and  extravagance,  the 
plain  talents,  the  honeft  fentiments,  and  the 
fober  difpofitions,  that  qualify  men  for  a  ftation 
which  they  are  too  apt  to  defpife. 

The  profufion  of  this  thoughtlefs  boy,  added 
to  the  expences  of  my  family,  has  confuted 
the  favings  of  my  happier  years ;  and  not  only 
difabled  me  from  continuing  our  prefent  ftyle 
of  life,  but  obliged  me  to  difpofe  of  a  confider- 
able  part  of  my  eftate,  and  leaves  it  very  uncer- 
tain what  refidue  I  {hall  be  able  to  preferve  for 
my  own  fupport,  and  for  the  provifion  of  my 
family. 

Thus,  in  place  of  thofe  flattering  hopes  we 
had  once  formed,  my  wife  and  I,  now  in  the 
decline  of  life,  have  before  us  the  melancholy 
profpecl  of  leaving,   as    companions    for    each 

other, 
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other,  a  bankrupt  gambler,  living  embarrafled 
and  diflreiTed  on  the  fhattered  remains  of  a  for- 
tune •,  and  two  neglected  beauties,  paying,  I 
am  afraid,  much  too  dear  for  the  pleafure  they 
once  derived  from  that  envied  diftinclion  j  while 
the  moft  promifmg  of  our  younger  fons  has  fallen 
a  ppey  to  the  fame  fafhionable  folly  and  extrava- 
gance ;  and  the  whole  hopes  of  a  once-flourifh- 
ing  family  are  left  to  depend  on  the  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs  of  an  Eaftern  adventurer. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  confluences  of  that  pre- 
pofterous  fafhioh  which  leads  men  of  moderate 
fortunes  to  give  their  children  an  education  and 
tafte  of  life  altogether  unfuited  to  the  fituations 
they  are  likely  to  occupy. 

Even  to  thofe  whofe  fortunes  enable  them  to 
move  in  the  fphere  of  fafhionable  diffipation  and 
espence,  the  real  pleafures  and  privileges  of  their 
fituation  are  much  lefs  confiderable  than  they  are 
commonly  imagined  j  but  to  men  of  more  li- 
mited circumftances,  an  attempt  to  rife  into  that 
region  of  extravagance  is  fatal  indeed  ;  it  leads 
them  from  the  moderate  ftation  where  every  hap- 
pinefs  was  to  be  found,  and  abandons  them  to 
want  embittered  by  difcontent,  and  to  diftrefTes 
heightened  by  felf-reproach. 

AGRESTLS. 
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n^HEY  who  live  in  the  buttle  of  the  world, 
are  not  perhaps  the  belt  or  moft  accurate 
obfervers  of  the  progreflive  change  of  manners 
in  that  fociety  in  which  they  pafs  their  time.  In 
fuch  a  fituation  we  adopt  the  modes  and  man- 
ners of  thofe  with  whom  we  live,  with  fo  much 
eafe  and  facility,  that  any  change  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, or  if  perceived,  leaves  but  a  flight  im- 
preffion.  Like  the  alteration  produced  by  time 
upon  the  human  form,  though  we  know  that 
there  is  a  conflant  change,  we  do  not  obferve 
it  in  thofe  with  whom  we  are  daily  accuttomed 
to  aflbciate.  A  ftranger  in  a  foreign  land  fees 
many  beauties,  and  difcovers  many  deformities, 
which  efcape  the  eye  of  a  native.  To  the  ilran- 
ger  every  object  is  new  ;  it  ftrikes  his  imagina- 
tion, it  calls  forth  his  attention,  and  he  views 
and  confiders  it  in  all  its  various  lights.  In 
judging  indeed  of  what  he  fees,  his  national  pre- 
judices may  be  apt  to  miflead  him  j  he  may  fup- 
pofe  defects  where  in  truth  there  are  none,  and 
he  may  exaggerate  flight  imperfections  into  capi- 
tal faults. 

A  perfon  who  after  living  a  number  of  years 
in  retirement  returns  again  into  fociety,  is  fome- 

what 
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what  in  the  fituation  of  the  foreigner.  Like  him, 
he  is  apt  to  be  mifled  by  prejudices ;  but,  like 
him  too,  he  remarks  many  things  which  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  thofe  whofe  fenfatipns  arc 
blunted  by  habit,  and  whofe  attention  is  left 
awake  to  the  objects  around  them. 

It  was  this  which  afforded  me  fo  much  amufe- 
mentin  the  converfation  of  my  new  acquaintance 
Colonel  Caujlicy  of  which  I  gave  my  reader:? 
fome  account  in  a  former  paper.  Like  the 
Sleepers,  when  they  entered  the  city  of  Ephefus, 
Colonel  Cauftic,  on  coming  to  Edinburgh  after 
forty  years  refidence  in  the  country,  found  a 
total  change  in  the  appearance,  in  the  drefs, 
the  manners,  and  the  cuftoms  of  its  inhabitants. 
Every  man,  perhaps,  at  an  advanced  age,  is 
more  or  lefs,  a  laudator  Umporis  acli,  and  natu- 
rally feels  a  predilection  for  thofe  happy  days 
when  novelty  added  to  the  charms  of  life,  and 
gave  a  zeft  to  every  enjoyment.  If  to  this  na- 
tural feeling  be  joined  any  particular  caufe  of 
difguft  j  if,  like  Colonel  Cauftic,  a  man  has 
been  driven  from  fociety  by  any  particular  dis- 
appointment or  misfortune  •,  if  in  filence  and 
in  folitude  he  has  fuffered  his  diftreffes  to  prey 
upon  his  mind  ;  if  he  has  fondly  brooded  over 
them  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  •,  he  muft  in- 
deed be  endowed  by  nature  with  a  more  than 
common  fhare  of  philanthropy,  to  be  able  to 

come 
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come  back  into  the  world  without  difcovering 
marks  of  fournefs  and  chagrin. 

To  thole  caufes  mult  be  afcribed  the  feverity 
of  my  friend  Cauftic's  obfervations.  All  his 
natural  good  fenfe  and  benevolence  of  difpofi- 
tion  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  hurt  and 
affected  by  a  thoufand  little  improprieties  which 
he  perceived,  or  fancied  that  he  perceived. 

But  I  had  fome  time  ago  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  my  friend  Cauftic  in  a  fituation  where, 
it  muft  be  owned,  there  was  fome  reafon  for 
feverity  of  remark.  In  a  former  paper,  I  men- 
tioned the  p leaf ure  I  received  from  attending 
him  to  the  theatre.  As  we  were  waiting  in  the 
pailage  till  we  could  get  chairs,  we'  found    Mr. 

B ,  a    contemporary  of   Cauftic's,   waiting 

for  his  carriage.  Mr.  B.  expreffed  much  fatisfac- 
tion  at  feeing  his  old  acquaintance  •,  and  after  a 
gentle  reproof  on  the  fcore  of  vifiting,  he  begged 
that  Cauftic  and  I  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
dine  with  him]  fans  facon^  that  day  week.  Cau- 
ftic, after  ftealing  a  look  at  me,  accepted  of  the 
invitation  ;  and  I,  at  the  fame  time,  agreed  to 
be  of  the  party.  When  Mr.  B.  left  us,  Cauftic, 
who  had  not  feen  him  for  many  years,  afked  me 
fome  queftions  with  regard  to  his  fituation  in 
life.  "  Why,"  replied  I,  "  he  has  become  very 
"  rich,  and  it  is  his  chief  wifh  that  his  friends 
,;  fhould  enjoy  his  wealth.     He  lives  en  Prince* 

"as 
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«  as  you  will  fee." "  When  I  knew  him," 

faid  Cauftic,  "  he  was  poor  enough  ;  but  though 
«  a  little  vain  now  and  then,  he  was  upon  the 
"  whole  a  good  well-diipofed  man." 

Upon  the  day  appointed,  I  attended  Cauftic 
to  Mr.  B.'s.  We  went  precifely  at  four  o'clock, 
which  he  had  informed  us  was  his  hour.  Upon 
entering  the  houfe,  I  found  the  fervants  waiting 
in  the  hall,  drefled  out  in  their  laced  liveries, 
with  a  look  of  infolent  importance  in  their  faces  ; 
and  there  was  an  air  of  preparation  in  every  thing 
we  faw,  from  the  gilded  knockers  at  the  gate  to 
the  Gobelins  tapeftry  in  the  drawing-room. 
Soon  after  we  entered  the  room,  the   fervant 

announced  Lady .  Upon  hearing  her  name, 

Cauftic  ftarted  from  his  chair  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  fatisfaction  in  his  countenance.     Lady 

. was  a  beauty  of  the  laft  age,  when  Cauftic 

was  a  gay  and  fafhionable  man  about  town.  In 
the  height  of  her  beauty,  me  had  retired  from 
the  world  to  dedicate  her  time  to  the  education 
of  her  children.  At  the  age  of  fixty-nve,  Hie 
ftill  retains  an  eye  expreflive  of  that  tempered 
vivacity,  that  animated  benignity  and  goodnefs, 
which  equally  attracts  our  regard  and  commands 
our  refpett.  In  every  thing  fhe  fays,  fhe  dis- 
covers a  found  understanding,  accompanied  with 
a  molt  engaging  cheerfulnefs  of  difpofition,  not 
abated  by  age,  and  perhaps  rather  heightened  by 

the 
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the  pleafing  reflection  on  a  life  fpent  in  the  uni- 
form practice  of  every  virtue.     Lady  ■ and 

Cauitic  had  not  met  for  many  years.  It  was 
with  pleafure  I  faw  the  refpectful,  yet  affe£tion- 
ate  manner  with  which  my  friend  now  addrefled 
her,  and  the  kind  affability  with  which  (lie  on 
her  part  received  his  compliments. 

The  converfation  foon  turned  upon  the  im- 
provements of  this  city.  Mr.  B.  fpoke  with 
much  fluency  on  this  fubjecf. ;  and,  addreff- 
ing  himfclf  to  Cauftic,  obferved,  that  formerly 
Edinburgh  was  in  a  manner  uninhabitable; 
that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  houfe 
fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  ;  that  the  pleafures 
of  fociety  were  then  unknown  ;  and  that  we 
now  only  begin  to  know  how  to  live.  Cauftic 
admitted,  that  as  a  town,  Edinburgh  no  doubt 
was  improved  :  "  But  you  muft  forgive  me," 
added  he,  "  for  doubting  if  the  fociety  of  Edin- 
"  burgh  has  improved  in  an  equal  degree." 
"  Unqueftionably  it  lias,"  faid  Mr.  B.  "  You 
"  muft  remember  the  time  when  there  was  not 
"  a  dinner  to  be  had  in  any  houfe  in  town;  when 
"  the  men  paffed  their  whole  time  in  taverns, 
"  and  the  women  were  left  alone,  to  amufe 
"  themfelves  as  they  beft  could."  «  There  is 
«  fome    truth    in   the   obfervation,"   faid    Lady 

;  "  but  yet,  upon  the  whole,  thofe  were 

"  not  bad  times."     "  I  agree  with  your  Lady*. 

Vol.  I.  G  «  fhip/» 
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"  fhip,"  faid   Colonel   Cauftic.      «  It    is    true 
"  we  did  not  then   inhabit  palaces,  and  we  fel- 
"  dom    faw    thofe    fumptuous    entertainments, 
"  where  one   fits,  between   etiquette  and   ennui> 
"  labouring  through  two  courfes  and  a  delfert, 
"  as  I  had  the  misfortune  to  do   but  yefterday, 
"  placed  between  a  lady  who  did  not  choofe  to 
"  fay  any  thing,  and  a  gentleman  who  fpoke  of 
"  nothing  but  the  excellence  of  the  cook,  and 
"  who,  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  heart,  communicated 
"  to  me  a  new  mode  of  dreffmg  currie,  which 
"  he  had  juft  received  from  a  friend  high  in  of- 
"  fice  at  Calcutta,  by  the  laft  exprefs  over  land." 
"  For  my  part,"   added  the  Colonel,   "  I  would 
"  not  exchange  an  hour  pafled   in  the  fociety  I 
"  have  had  the  honour  to  fee  afTembled  in  your 
"  Ladyfhip's    drawing-room,    for   twenty    fuch 
"  dinners.     There  a  converfation,  at  once  gay 
"  and  polite,  afforded  the  higheft  entertainment 
f(  of  which  a  rational  creature  is  capable.  There 
w  I  have  feen  a  Hume  trifling  with  the  beautiful 
11  and  the  young,  and  at  the  fame  time  commu- 
*'  nicating  knowledge  and  inftrudlion  in  a  man- 
i(  ner  the  moft  pleafing,  fimple,  and  unaffefted. 
tf  There  I  have  feen  a  Hamilton  fubmitting  his 
"  verfes  to  the  correction  and  critieifm  of  a  fair 
"  circle,  who  did  not  truft  alone  to  beauty  the 
<c  moft  fuperior  for  the  prefervation  of  their  em- 

*'  pire  over  mankind.    There  I  have  feen" 

«  Hold, 
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"  Hold,  hold,  my  good  friend,"  faid  Lady , 

il  if  you  run  on  at  this  rate,  thofe  ladies  (bow- 
**  ing  to  two  young  ladies  who  fat  oppofite  to 
"  her)  will  think  you  as  unreafonably  partial  to 
"  your  old  friends,  as  unjuft  in  your  eftimate 
'*  of  modern  manners."  Here  the  converfation 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  fome  addi- 
tional guefts,  among  whom  there  was  an  old 
gentleman,  who,  notwithftanding  his  age,  feemed 
to  poffefs  a  great  flow  of  animal  fpirits,  and  who 
addrefled  every  perfon  in  company  with  the  fame 
undiftinguifhing  familiarity,  and  vulgar  coarfe- 
nefs  of  manner.     Cauftic  looked  at  Lady  ■ 

with  an  air  of  triumph. 

Our  entertainer  now  began  to  difcover  fymp- 
toms  of  uneafinefs.     He   had   more  than  once 

informed  us  that  the  Countefs  of ,  Lord  C 

Sir  W.  D.  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  fafhion, 
were  to  be  of  the  party,  not  one  of  whom  had 
hitherto  appeared,  although  it  was  long  pad  the 
hour  of  dinner.  At  length  our  ears  were  af- 
failed  with  a  loud  noife  in  the  (lair-cafe,  and  the. 
door  opening,  Lord  C.  Sir  W.  D.  and  two  other 
young  men.}  rufhed  into  the  room  with  their  hair 
uncombed,  and  in  every  refpecl:  in  the  moil  com- 
plete diihabille.  Without  paying  the  lead  at- 
tention to  any  one  perfon  in  company,  they  be- 
gan to  tell  us  of  the  excellent  fport  they  had  that 
morning  enjoyed  at  a  cock-fight. 

G  2  But 
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But  this  recital  was  cut  fhort  by  the  fervant's 
announcing  the  Countefs  of  j  who,  with- 
out the  fmalleft  apology  for  making  the  com- 
pany wait  dinner  for  near  two  hours,  walked 
up  to  a  large  mirror  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and,    adjufting   a    curl,     afked    Lord    C.    what 

made   him  leave  D 's   fo  foon   laft   night  ? 

"  We  had  a  charming  party,  and  did  not  fup 
"  till  two  this  morning.     Before  fupper  I  won 

"  50  from  D at  Piquette  :  but  I  believe  J 

"  had  the  advantage  of  him  •,   for  he  had  rather 
"  drunk  too  much  wine  with  you  at  dinner." 
"  Your  fon  was  of  the  party,"  added  fhe,  turn- 
ing to  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  I  got  fome  of  his 
"  money  too.     But  what  has  become  of  him  ? 
"  he  promifed  to  meet  me  here  to-day." — "  O 
"  the  gracelefs  dog  !  I  know  nothing   of  him." 
At  that  inftant  the  young  man  entered  the  room, 
and  we  were  immediately  called  to  dinner.     At 
table,  Lady  — j —  contrived  to  place  her  friend 
Cauftic  next  to  her  ;  and  they  were  fo  much  in- 
grofled  with  their  own  converfation,  that  they 
paid   little  attention  to  that   of    the   company, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  Countefs  and  her 
fafhionable  friends,  in  the  fame  {train  in  which 
it  had  begun.     Mr^B.  was  bufied  in  difplaying 
the  elegance  of  the  entertainment,  and  was  par- 
ticularly folicitous  to  call  Cauftic's  attention  to 
it.     "  How  do  you  like  my  champaigne  ?"  "  I 

"  am 
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"  am  no  connoifleur  ;  I  feldom  drink  eham- 
«  paigne,"  feid  Cauftic  dryly.  "  It  is  damn'd 
«  good,*'  faid  Lord  C.  ;  "  it  is  as  good  as  we 
«  ufed  to  drink  with  our  ambaffador  at  Paris  laft 
«  year.  I  was  fent  thither  by  my  father  to  learn 
"  to  fpeak  Frencli ;  but  I  fpent  my  time  to  much 
"  better  purpofe.  I  was  admitted  a  member  of 
"  the  cricket-club,  and  kept  no  other  company." 
«  I  did  not  know,"  faid  I,  «  that  cricket  had  been 
"  known  in  France."  "  Neither  is  it  among  your 
«  French  fellows  ;  they  have  not  genius  for  it. 
"  Our  club  was  to  a  man  all  sl/ig/ois,  as  they 
«  called  us.  At  firft  the  French  were  con- 
«  foundedly  furprifed  to  fee  us  on  the  plains  of 
"  Sablons,  playing  with  our  fervants,  ail  dripped 
"  to  the  buff." 

After  much  converiation  equally  edifying,  the 
ladies  at  length  retired,  and  the  mailer  of  the 
fgaft  began  to  pufh  the  bottle  brifkly  about.  The 
old  gentleman  feemed  to  be  particularly  pleafed 
with  this  ;  and  his  fon  enjoyed  it  no  lefs.  The 
father  told  us  anecdotes  of  his  fon's  debaucheries, 
and  the  fon  amufed  us  with  ftories  of  his  father's 
licentioufnefs.  Cauftic  was  fhocked  to  the  laft  de- 
gree at  this  exhibition.  He  made  a  fignal  to  me, 
that  he  wiflied  to  retire.  Before  we  could  ac- 
complifh  that,  the  old  man  got  hold  of  the  bottle, 
and,  filling  a  bumper,  afked  leave  to  give  atoaft 
and  then  roared  out  a  fentiment^  as  he  called  it, 

G3  in 
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in  terms  mod  mockingly  grofs  and  indecent. 
"  Well  done,  my  old  boy  !"  exclaimed  the  fon ; 
— "  here  goes  in  a  bumper  ;  and  may  we  all,  at 
"  your  age,  be  as  jolly  and  as  -wicked  as  you  are." 
Cauftic  could  endure  this  no  longer  j  he  quit- 
ted the  company,  and  I  followed  him.  When 
we  were  alone,  he  afked  me  if  fuch  fcenes  were 
common  among  us  ?  "  If  this,"  faid  he,  "  be  the 
"  improvement  and  the  refinement  of  which  our 

"  friend  B talked  fo  much,  I  hope  I  have 

".  done  with  it.  Folly  and  impertinence  may  be 
"  fubmitted  to  ;  but  the  profligacy  of  that  old 
"  man  provoked  me  beyond  meafure.  We  need 
"  not  wonder  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  if 
"  a  father  is  to  teach  debauchery  to  his  own 
M  children,  and  by  precept  and  example  to  en- 
'*  courage  their  progrefs  in  vice.  For  my  part," 
added  he,  "  I  con.fuier  this  as  a  fpecies  of  par- 
M  ricide  (if  we  may  apply  the  word  to  a  father's 
"  crime),  for  which  no  puniihment  is  too  fe« 
"  vere,'* 

E 
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N°  15.     Saturday,   May  14,  1785. 

rPHOUGH  I  would  feldom  choofe  to  venture 
on  any  fubjedl  fo  purely  fcient'mc  as  that 
which  I  propofe  for  the  paper  of  to-day  ;  yet  as  I 
have  a  great  refpe£t  for  the  very  learned  and  cu- 
rious correfpondent  from  whom  the  following 
letter  was  received,  I  cannot  refift  my  inclination 
to  communicate  it  entire  to  my  readers. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Madrid,  lyh  Feb.  1785. 

I  have  been  at  all  poflible  pains  to  difcover, 
by  means  of  thofe  philofophers  and  travellers 
here  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  Africa,  whe- 
ther any  traces  ftill  remain  of  that  fpecies  of 
men  of  whom  your  learned  countryman  has 
taken  notice,  mentioned  by  Agathar -chides  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  called  the  Axgi§&?>ayoj,  Graf? 
hopper-eaters,  or,  as  I  incline  to  render  the 
word,  Locuji-eaters ;  but  hitherto  my  inquiries 
have  met  with  no  degree  of  fuccefs.  Though 
unfuccefsful,  they  have  not,  Tiowcvcr,  been 
unproductive  ;  as,  in  the  courfe  of  my  fearch 
after  that  fpecies,  I  have  met  with  very  well 
authenticated  relations  of  another  variety  of  the 
human  kind,   ftiil  extant  in  that  country,  which 
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I  think  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  authors,  unlefs  you 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Axgf$o$wyw  above  mentioned,  or  perhaps  with 
the  I^Ouo^a-yer,  or  Fifh-eaters,  recorded  aifo  by 
Agatharchides,  and  copied  from  him  by  Diodo- 
rus,  and  fome  other  later  writers.  The  variety 
I  mean  is  that  of  the  $waXo<p*yo»,  or  Toad-eaters  ; 
of  which  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  particular  ac- 
count, which  I  have  been,  happily,  not  only 
enabled  to  collect  from  the  report  of  fome  voy- 
agers who  had  vifited  their  country,  but  have 
actually  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
myfelf,  which  is  now  in  the  poffefhon  of  that 
illuftrious  and  munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  Don 
Gabriel  de  Crapolino,  who  had  him  from  a  learned 
prieft  of  the  order  of  Jefus,  feveral  years  a  mif- 
fionary  in  Africa,  whofe  account  alfo  makes  up  a 
confiderable  part  of  my  relation. 

The  Phufalophagos or  Toad-eater,  though  found 
in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  is  a  native  of 
warm  climates  only,  and  feems  to  be  of  the  mi- 
grating kind,  who  change  their  refidence  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  times  and  feafons. 
In  his  original  ftate,  he  appears,  as  indeed  it  is 
highly  probable  all  favages  are,  inclined  to  creep 
or  walk  on  all  fours  ;  and  the  habit  of  walking 
ereel:  or  ftraight  is  only  an  acquired  one,  which 
feems   uneafy  to  him  •,    and  therefore   he   takes 

'  every 
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every  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  former- 
grovelling  or  bending  pofture.  Indeed,  from, 
fome  anatomical  obfervations,  which  the  above- 
mentioned  learned  Jefuit  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  on  the  body  of  one  who  had  died,  it 
appears  that  Nature  has  fitted  them  more  for 
this  pofture  than  for  any  other.  The  mufcle 
called  by  anatomiits  biceps-cruris,  by  which  the 
leg  is  bent,  appeared  to  have  been  much  en- 
larged by  conftant  ufe  ;  whereas  the  longifftmus 
dorfiy  by  which  the  back  is  kept  ftraight  and  ere£t, 
was  of  no  flrength  at  all.  The  elevators  alio  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  called  by  fome  anatomifts  the 
mufculi  admirationis,  were  capable  of  great  ex- 
tenfion,  and  feemed  to  have  been  in  conftant 
ufe,  which  may  be  likewife  accounted  for  from 
the  prone  pofition  of  the  body,  natural  to  this 
fpecies.  The  width  of  the  throat  or  fwallow 
was  alfo  remarkable  •,  with  which  Nature  un- 
doubtedly provided  them,  in  confideration  of  the 
kind  of  food  on  which  they  fubfift. 

His  forehead,  like  that  of  the  natives  of  Jlra- 
coriy  was  flat  and  large,  and  probably  had  been 
made  fo  by  an  operation  fnnilar  to  what  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  pracStife  on  their  chil- 
dren, to  wit,  by  preffmg  a  plate  of  lead  on  their 
foreheads  immediately  after  their  birth.  For  in 
that  one  diflecled  by  the  miffionary,  the  osfrontis 
was  exceedingly  (hick  and  hard,  and  feemed  ca- 

G  5  pable 
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pable  of  fuftaining  very  great  violence  without 
any  material  impreflion. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  IJles>  they 
ufe  a  liquor  made  of  the  fpittle  of  others,  called 
by  our  late  circumnavigators  cava,  which  the 
Phufalophagi  fwallow  either  in  its  natural  flate, 
or,  like  the  Otaheiteans,  in  a  fhate  of  fermenta- 
tion. Indeed,  they  do  not  at  all  refemble  the 
Ichthuophagi,  or  Fifh-eaters,  in  the  circumftance 
of  living  entirely  without  drink,  as  they  feem, 
on  the  contrary,  very  much  inclined  to  drink- 
ing :  like  the  Fifh-eaters,  however,  (as  Dio- 
dorus  reports  them,)  it  mufl  be  confefled,  they 
have  very  little  fenfe  of  the  to  y-oO^i,  or  the  to 
srfwrov,  the  beautiful  or  the  decent.  One  in- 
ftance  of  this  the  learned  Father  gave  me,  that, 
as  far  as  he  was  informed  or  could  perceive, 
they  had  no  objection  (as  indeed  is  the  cuftom. 
among  feveral  other  favage  nations)  to  an  union 
with  a  female  who  had  formerly  had  an  illicit 
intercourfe  with  the  other  fex  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, like  the  Tartars  and  Tor.guftans,  often  pre- 
ferred fuch  to  all  others.  * 

The  agility  of  this  fpecies,  like  that  of  the 
Acridophagi)  is  amazing.  That  one  whom  I  faw 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  noble  perfon  above  men- 
tioned, would  fkip  over  chairs  and  tables,  at  a 
fignal  given,  with  the  mod  amazing  alertnefs. 
In  this  they  refemble   a   good  deal  the  monkey 

tribe, 
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tribe,  as  well  as  in  their  faculty  of  imitation,  in 
which  my  informer  told  me  they  excel  in  a  very 
wonderful  degree.  Their  ftrength,  likewife,  the 
miffionary  reports  to  be  very  uncommon.  He 
favs,  he  has  lccn  fome  of  them  bear  to  be  loaded 
\\  ith  burdens  that  would  have  wearied  a  porter 
of  B offer  a. 

This  one  had  learned  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  though 
not  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  in- 
deed his  natural  propenfity  feemed  to  be  rather 
to  lifren  :  yet  with  that  inclination  to  filence 
which  is  common  to  man  id  a  favage  Hate,  he 
did  not  feem  to  have  the  melancholy  call  of  either 
the  Qrang  Outangt  or  the  other  varieties  of  un- 
cultivated mankind;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a 
mirthful  difpofition,  or  at  lead  a  facility  of  laugh- 
ing and  feeming  merry,  beyond  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  imagined  of  one  in  his  fituation. 

He  hail,  by  the  time  I  faw  him,  perfectly  loft 
all  inclination  and  relifh  for  his  former  manner 
of  living,  and  was  by  no  means  averfe  to  the  de-i 
licacies  of  refined  cookery.  His  tafte,  however, 
was  far  from  being  acute,  as  at  times  he  appeared 
highly  to  relifh,  and  to  be  extremely  fond  of  very 
indifferent  fare,  when  it  was  fet  before  him  by 
his  mafter.  According  to  the  miffionary,  his 
countrymen,  like  the  Bedas  of  Ccylcny  have  a 
cuftom  of  feafoning  every  thing  with  honey,  a 
practice  which  accordingly  this  particular  one 
at  Don  Gabriel's  It  ill  continued  ;  and  his  Excel- 

G  6  lency,  .v 
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lency,  as  well  as  fome  of  his  guefts,  affured  me 
they  found  it  very  palateable. 

Like  his  tafte  in  this  inftance,  his  other  fenfes 
appear  to  be  fubjec~t  to  much  uncertainty.  His 
feeing  and  hearing  are  at  fometimes  remarkably 
acute  ;  at  others  he  feems  hardly  to  poffefs  thofe 
faculties  at  all.  Like  the  Chacrelas>  in  the  iiland 
of  Java,  his  fight  is  generally  much  quicker  in 
the  night  than  the  day-time  :  and  the  later  the 
hour,  it  appears  to  be  the  clearer  and  the  more 
diftincl:.  Like  fome  other  favages,  he  feems  to 
delight  in  mufic;  though  his  difcrimination  of 
founds,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  very  nice. 
His  patron,  Don  Gabriel,  plays  on  the  Viol  de 
gamba  but  very  indifferently  ;  and  yet  he  feems 
more  pleafed  with  the  found  of  this  inftrument, 
than  with  that  of  fome  others  played  by  the  ableft 
muficians  of  the  King's  opera. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  feem  to  be  of  a  very 
limited  fort.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  naturally  fo  dull  as  fome  of  his  countrymen, 
of  whofe  ftupidity  Charlevoix  gives  remarkable 
inftances  ;  who,  according  to  his  account,  can- 
not count  beyond  the  number  3.  Though  I 
never  had  occafion  to  try  his  conception  of  num- 
bers in  its  utmoft  extent,  I  law  that  he  could 
very  readily  number  the  guefts  at  Don  GabriePs 
table,  who  often  greatly  exceeded  the  above  de- 
nomination, or  even  the  difhes,  which  were  ftill 
more  numerous.     He  refembles  thofe  natives  of 

Guinea 
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Guinea  more  nearly  in  another  particular  ;  he, 
as  Father  Charlevoix  tells  us  of  them,  feems  very 
feldom  to  think  fpontaneoufly.  In  point  of  me- 
mory, however,  he  differs  widely  from  thofe 
natives  of  Guinea,  of  which  faculty  he  feems 
endowed  with  a  wonderful  proportion.  When 
he  had  learned  enough  of  the  Spanifh  to  be  able 
to  hold  a  converfation  eafily,  he  gave  many  in- 
stances of  a  memory  exceedingly  tenacious,  and 
often  remembered  things  which  had  happened 
to  Don  Gabriel,  or  which  Don  Gabriel  related, 
though  nobody  elfe  had  the  moft  diftant  recol- 
lection of  them. 

Nor  was  he  more  diftinguifhed  from  that 
fpecies  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  memory, 
than  in  patience  and  temper.  "  Though  pof- 
"  feffed  of  little  genius,"  fays  that  traveller, 
"  thefe  Guinea  negroes  are  extremely  acute  in 
"  their  feelings.  According  to  the  manner  in 
"  which  they  are  treated,  they  are  lively  or 
"  melancholy,  laborious  or  flothful,  friendly  or 
"  hoftile.  When  well  fed  and  not  ill  treated, 
"  they  are  contented,  cheerful,  and  ready  for 
"  every  employment ;  but  when  ill  ufed  and 
"  opprefled,  they  grow  fullen,  and  often  die  of 
"  melancholy.  Of  injuries,  as  well  as  of  bene- 
u  fits,  they  are  extremely  fenfible  •,  and  ugainft 
"  thofe  who  injure  them  they  bear  a  moft  im- 
"  placable  hatred."  The  very  reverfe  of  all 
tins  feems  to  be  the  temperament  of  the  Phufa- 

hphagos. 
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lophagos.  He  is  extremely  patient  under  harfh 
uSage,  infenfible  to  injuries,  and  is  equally  cheer- 
ful and  ready  for  any  employment  when  ill  as 
when  well  treated,  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  good  feeding,  which  feems  neceffary  to  him 
in  common  with  the  Guinea  men. 

I  have  thus,  my  very  worthy  and  reSpected 
Sir,  endeavoured  to  give  you  as  particular  a  de- 
scription of  the  diflinguifhing  characteristics  of 
this  fpecies,  as  the  accounts  I  could  rely  on,  or 
my  own  observation,  could  furnifh  me  with. 
But  as  I  know  how  far  fhort  any  recital,  how 
copious  or  exact  foever,  falls  of  an  a£tual  exa- 
mination, I  am  not  without  hopes  of  being  able 
to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  Spe- 
cimen of  the  Phufalophagi  yourfelf,  by  means  of 
fome  of  our  merchants  who  have  opportunities  - 
of  correspondence  with  Africa.  But  as  the  keep- 
ing of  one,  I  am  informed  by  Don  Gabriel's 
maitre  d'hotel,  is  fomewhat  expenfive,  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  in  your  next,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  individual  naturalift  who  would 
be  defirous  of  Such  a  jireSent ;  if  your  acquaint- 
ance does  not  furnifh  fuch  a  perfon,  it  may  be  as 
well  that  I  Send  him,:  not  to  enrich  any  private 
collection,  but  to  the  Prefident  or  Vice-PreSident , 
of  the  Royal  or  Antiquarian  Society.  . 
I  am,  &c. 

z  w.  c. 
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N°  16.    Saturday,  May  21,  1785. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

SIR, 

TOUR  correfpondent  Mrs.  Careful  has  given 
a  very  juft  picture  of  the  Female  Loungers, 
in  her  entertaining  letter.  The  difturbance  which 
the  morning  vifits  of  thofe  idlers  give  to  fober 
families,  is  become  matter  of  very  ferious  con- 
cern to  many  a  mother  in  this  town,  who  would 
with  to  educate  their  daughters  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  qualify  them  for  performing  their  parts 
with  propriety,  in  whatever  rank  they  may  be 
called  to. 

Idlenefs  and  frivolity  feem  to  form  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times.  According  to  the  prefent  fy- 
ilcm  of  female  education  amongft  us,  the  culture 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
ufeful  duties  which  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mo- 
ther owes  to  her  hufband  and  her  children,  are 
but  nightly  attended  te,  if  not  altogether  neglect- 
ed, for  thofe  exterior  accomplifhments  which 
ought  properly  to  be  the  handmaids  of  the  for- 
mer. Hence  the  diflipation  of  individuals,  and 
the  final  wreck  we  often  fee  of  families  ! 

The 
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The  taflc  I  am  going  upon  is  a  melancholy 
one  j  to  illuftrate  the  truth  of  the  above  obfer- 
vation  from  my  own  woeful  experience  :  yet, 
as  it  may  be  a  caution  to  others,  I  think  it  a 
duty  on  me  to  communicate  to  you  the  follow- 
ing narrative. 

t 

I  was  married,  a  few  years  ago,  to  an  amiable 
young  woman,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
and  refpectable  merchant.  My  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Lumber >  had  gone  early  to  the  Welt  Indies, 
where  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  trade  as  to  make  a 
very  confiderable  fortune,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  fettle  in  his  own  country.  As  he  had 
raifed  himfelf,  and  had  few  relations,  to  fupply 
that  want,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Stingy,  younger  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Loft  us,  by  which  connection  he  at  once  acquired 
relationfhip  with  a  fcore  of  Honourable  and 
Right  Honourable  coufins,  fome  of  whom  did 
him  the  honour  to  breakfaft,  dine,  or  fup  with 
him  almoft  every  day. 

Mr.  Lumber  was  a  fenfible  man  in  his  way, 
and  had  feen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  j  he 
might  therefore  have  managed  his  family  in  a 
manner  much  more  to  its  advantage  than  that 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  had  he  been  allowed 
the  perfect  guidance  of  it.  But  in  this  he  was  a 
good  deal  reftrained,  from  the  circumftance  of 

his 
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his  inferior  birth.  It  was  impofTible  for  the  foil 
of  a  plain  citizen  to  understand  any  tiling  fo  well 
as  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Peer.  He  was  con- 
tented, therefore,  to  maintain  a  fort  of  divided 
empire  :  He  was  allowed  to  fuperintend  the  edu- 
cation of  his  two  boys,  who,  after  having  been 
fome  time  in  a  refpe£tabie  houfe  in  Holland, 
now  afliit  in  carrying  on  the  bufmefs  in  their  fa- 
ther's counting-houfe.  As  to  his  daughter,  he 
left  her  to  the  management  of  her  mother,  and 
of  her  aunt  Mifs  Bridget  Stingy,  a  maiden  Lady, 
who  lived  in  the  family.  As  my  grievances  all 
took  rife  from  that  root,  I  muft  be  indulged  in 
mentioning  the  characters  of  thefe  ladies. 

The  circumftances  of  Mr.  Stingy  did  not  per- 
haps allow  of  giving  his  daughters  the  mod  libe- 
ral education  \  but  what  he  might  have  given, 
he  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  give :  to  be  the 
daughters  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stingy,  and 
grand-daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Loftus,  was 
enough,  without  any  other  endowment.  Bred 
with  high  ideas  of  birth  and  rank,  they  were  ig- 
norant of  almoft  every  branch  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  moft  of  their  time  palled  alter- 
nately amongft  their  quality  relations,  they  had 
learned  to  defpife  taking  any  concern  in  the  ufe- 
ful employments  of  domeftic  life. 

On  the  death  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stingy, 
Mifs  Bridget,  his  eldeft  daughter,  was  left  to  the 

care 
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care  of  her  relations :  but  as  they  appeared  rather 
cool  with  regard  to  her,  fhe  was,  by  the  benig- 
nity of  Mr.  Lumber,  brought  home  to  his  houfe, 
and  to  eafe  and  plenty,  if  fhe  could  have  ufed 
them  with  good  humour  and  difcretion. 

This  Lady  was  feveral  years  older  than  her 
fifter  Mrs.  Lumber,  a  weak  good-natured  wo- 
man, over  whom  fhe  aflumed  a  fuperiority  and 
direction  more  than  was  confiftent  with  her  fitua- 
tion,  and  which  Mr.  Lumber,  though  a  good- 
humoured  man,  did  not  at  all  times  approve  of. 
In  place  of  making  herfelf  and  her  fifter  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  real  bleffings  which  they 
pofTeffed,  Mifs  Stingy's  chief  ftudy  was,  to 
teach  her  fifter  a  number  of  wants  to  which  fhe 
was  not  entitled  as  the  wife  of  a  merchant.  To 
many  of  thefe  Mr.  Lumber  gave  way ;  fuch  as, 
adding  another  fervant  to  the  table-arrangement, 
who  plied  behind  his  Lady's  chair  in  a  plain  fuit 
and  ruffles  ;  changing  the  poft-chaife  into  a  body- 
coach  ;  and  promoting  Jack  the  driver  to  the 
rank  of  John,  Coachman.  But,  to  the  no  fmall 
difquiet  of  Mifs  Bridget,  Lumber  was  inflexible 
to  his  wife's  demand  of  a  weekly  route  and  card- 
affembly.  This,  and  feveral  other  indulgences, 
fhe  did  not  find  Mr.  Lumber  fdly  enough  to 
grant  •,  but  fhe  generally  found  Mrs.  Lumber 
filly  enough  to  refent  the  refulal. 

But, 
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But,  to  end  this  digreflion,  which  I  am  afraid 
has   already  tired   you,    and   to  proceed   to  my 

own  ftory. Mr.   Lumber  being  my  banker 

while  I  was  abroad,  on  coming  to  Scotland,  I 
was  often  invited  to  his  houfe,  where  I  was 
treated  with  great  hofpitality  and  attention. 
Mifs  Lucy  Lumber,  his  only  daughter,  was 
young,  handfome,  good-natured,  and  fprightly. 
Her  vivacity,  her  good-humour,  and  her  good 
looks,  attracted  my  attentions,  and  I  thought  I 
difcovered  that  (he  was  not  difpleafed  with  them. 
I  was  in  that  fituation  in  which  the  world  fug- 
ggfts  the  propriety  of  a  man's  looking  out  for  a 
wife,  and  in  which  he  begins  to  think  it  his  duty 
to  be  married.  The  qualities  Mifs  Lumber  pof- 
fefled  were  attractive  ;  and  I  never  thought  of 
thofe  {he  might  want.  In  fhort,  I  was  in  love  : 
I  courted  ;  I  was  accepted  of ;  and  as  every 
man  in  my  fituation  would  fay,  made  completely 
happy. 

After  pafTing  fome  weeks  in  a  round  of  mirth 
and  diflipation,  I  carried  my  Lucy,  with  a  com- 
panion of  hers,  to  my  houfe  in  the  north. 

The  vifits  of  my  neighbours,  and  our  returns 
to  them,  with  the  little  parties  which  we  made, 
gave  me  but  little  opportunity  for  obfervation, 
or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  wife's  qualities 
or  turn  of  mind.  She  wanted  not  fenfe  at  bot- 
tom, had  good-nature,  and,  bating  a  little  tinc- 
ture 
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ture  of  that  pride  of  anceflry,  or  rather  vanity, 
for  it  never  was  ofFenfivc,  which  had  early  been 
inculcated  into  her  by  her  aunt  Bridget,  (he  had 
a  fweetnefs  and  affability  that  was  extremely 
engaging.  We  pafTed  the  fummer  very  agree- 
ably. When  winter  fet  in,  I  began  to  know 
more  intimately  my  wife's  difpofition.  I  had 
prefented  her  with  a  fmall  fele&ion  of  books  for 
her  clofet ;  the  bed  of  the  Britifh  Poets  and 
Hiflorians,  fome  of  moral  entertainment,  fuch 
as,  the  Spectators,  Guardians,  &c.  and  fome  for 
mere  nmufement.  But  I  foon  found  that  my 
Lucy  was  no  reader.  She  read  Tom  Jonesy  in- 
deed •,  and  on  my  recommendation  to  her  and 
Mifs  Flounce,  they  went  through  the  greateft 
part  of  Gil  Bias  ;  but  of  the  two  fcholars  of  Sa- 
lamanca, I  am  afraid  they  ranked  with  the  firfh 

By  the  good  management  of  an  experienced 
houfekeeper,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
family  by  my  mother,  and  who,  I  knew,  had  a 
real  liking  to  the  family,  my  houfe,  table,  and 
domeftics  had  been  regulated.  On  my  mar- 
riage, I  was  in  hopes  that,  without  entering 
into  the  executive  part,  my  Lucy  would  now,  as 
miftrefs  of  the  family,  fuperintend  the  whole 
domeftic  ceconomy  :  But  in  this  I  was  difap- 
pointed.  She  never  had  been  ufed  to  look  into 
houfehold  management ;  it  was  a  province,  fhe 
faid,  fhe  was  not  adapted  for,  and  wifhed  not  to 

engage 
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engage  in.  She  would  now  and  then  quote 
maxims  which  I  could  perceive  fhe  had  learned 
in  the  Loftus  ichool.  They  fignified,  that  houfe- 
hold  cares  might  become  ordinary  women,  but 
were  degrading  to  the  defcendants  of  people  of 
quality. 

When  we  were  not  engaged  with  company, 
my  farm  and  planting,  my  dog  and  my  gun, 
kept  me  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  field. 
When  I  returned,  I  did  not  always  find  from 
my  wife  that  cheerful  animated  look  that  ufed 
to  welcome  me  home.  When  at  times  I  re- 
marked this,  flie  would  fuddenly  refume  a  gaiety 
of  countenance,  and  endeavour  to  fmile  away 
my  obfervation.  But  as  this  gaiety  was  aflumed, 
its  continuance  was  fhort ;  and  with  great  unea- 
finefs  I  now  began  to  fee  a  change  of  difpofition 
in  my  Lucy,  and  that  a  lownefs  of  lpirits  at  times 
hung  upon  her.  This  I  attributed,  however,  to 
her  fituation,  as,  to  my  great  joy,  fhe  was,  as 
my  friend  John  Home  exprefles  it,  "  As  women 

"  wifh  to  be  who  love  their  Lords." Mr. 

Lumber  had  kindly  invited  us  to  town,  and  we 
determined  to  pafs  the  winter  with  him.  We 
were  received  with  great  joy,  and  found  that  fa- 
mily much  the  fame  as  we  had  left  it. 

My  Lucy  brought  me  a  fine  boy  ;  and  while 
flie  recovered  her  health,  I  flattered  myfelf  that 
fhe  fhould  foon  alfo  regain  her  former  fprightli- 

nefs 
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nefs  and  good  humour.  In  this  I  was  not  difap- 
pointed  •,  we  got  into  the  fafhionable  circle  of 
company,  and  that  continual  round  of  diffipation 
that  goes  on  in  the  metropolis  :  the  whole  fore- 
noon generally  fpent  amidft  a  fucceffion  of  vifi- 
tants,  a  mob  of  idlers  ;  the  reft  of  the  day  in 
dinners,  public  places,  and  evening  parties. 

Although  in  my  own  mind  I  defpifed  the 
giddy  reftlefs  infignifkants  that  figured  in  this 
perpetual  drama  •,  yet  as  I  confidercd  myfelf  as 
a  pafTenger  only  for  the  time,  I  fubmitted  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  ftream,  and  partook  of 
the  flying  amufements  as  they  occurred.  I  did 
not  lofe  fight,  however,  of  my  own  fcheme  ;  as 
the  fpring  approached,  I  gave  hints  of  my  return 
to  Homely  Caftle,  and  announced  the  day  for  our 
departure.  My  Lucy,  who  never  difputed  my 
will,  prepared  herfelf ;  but  I  could  obferve  that 
fhe  became  grave  and  thoughtful,  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  our  fetting  out.  W  e  left  our  friends, 
and  got  fafely  home. 

The  fmiles  of  our  little  infant  were  for  fome 
time  his  mother's  fole  amufement  •,  but  this,  as 
mere  amufement,  for  it  carried  no  a£Hve  em- 
ployment along  with  it,  after  fome  months  be- 
gan to  lofe  its  relifh.  The  feeble  exertions, 
which  too  late  fhe  endeavoured  to  call  to  her 
aid,  were  too  weak  to  refift  the  demon  of  Indo- 
lence, with  Languor  and  Melancholy  in  his  train, 

that 
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that  now  had  invaded  her.  Such  are  the  fruits 
of  an  education  now,  I  am  afraid,  but  too  com- 
mon !  Good  natural  parts,  in  place  of  being 
trained  to  exercife,  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  ufeful  employments  of  life,  had 
either  been  neglected,  or  mifapplied  to  frivolous 
and  defultory  amufements  !  Now,  when  out  of 
the  giddy  round  of  the  fafhionable  town  enter- 
tainments that  ufed  to  fill  up  her  hours,  my  Lucy 
feels  a  vacant  mind,  that  affords  no  refources 
within  itfelf.  Her  reflections  of  courfe  are  pain- 
ful and  bitter ;  or  if  lulled  at  all,  only  fink 
into  a  laffitude,  and  liftlefs  unconcern  for  every 
thing  around  her.  Her  few  former  amufements, 
her  tambour  and  harpfichord,  have  long  become 
infipid  ;  and  even  the  fmiles  of  her  child,  which 
ufed  to  give  delight,  now  I  can  obferve,  force 
a  figh  from  her,  and  fometimes  the  tear  will  ftart 
into  her  eye,  from  the  painful'  reflection,  no 
doubt,  of  her  inability  to  perform  to  him  the 
duty  of  a  mother. 

In  this  fituation,  Mr.  Lounger,  judge  of  my 
diitrefs  and  difappointment.  Inflead  of  family 
happinefs  and  domeftic  enjoyment,  I  find  at 
home  a  eonftant  fource  of  difquiet  and  melan- 
choly. Perhaps  I  am  more  unhappy  than  huf- 
bands  whofe  wives  are  more  blameable.  In  the 
greater  offences  againft  the  marriage  duty,  the 

injured 
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injured  party  has  the  privilege  of  complaint,  the 
fupport  of  refentment,  the  convolution  of  indif- 
ference, or  of  hatred.  I  have  no  contradiction 
of  which  to  complain,  no  injuries  to  refent :  I 
pity,  nay  I  ftill  love  my  wife  ;  and  yet  I  am 
moil  unhappy. 

Tell  my   iituation,  Sir,  to  thofe  young  men, 

who,  like  me or   rather  tell  it  to   mothers, 

who,  like  Mrs.  Lumber,  have  daughters  to  edu- 
cate. Remind  them,  that,  however  important 
the  education  may  be  that  teaches  to  adorn  the 
miftrefs,  and  captivate  the  lover,  there  is  ftill 
another,  and  a  higher,  which  requires  fome  little 
attention  •, — that  which  inftru&s  them  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  wife,  to  retain  the  affections,  and 
to  conftitute  the  happinefs  of  the  hufband. 
I  am,  &c. 

HORATIUS. 
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N°  17.     Saturday,  May  jS,  178^. 


To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

SIR, 

TF  I  am  not  mifmformed,  you  have  taken  up 
the  fame  fort  of  bufmefs  which  was  formerly- 
carried  on  by  a  Gentleman  who  publifhed  his 
performances  under  the  title  of  the  Mirror, 
with  whom  I  had  once  or  twice  occafion,  not 
very  agreeable  ones,  to  correfpond.  As  I  fuppofe 
you  have  got  that  Gentleman's  good-tvill,  I  am 
inclined  to  deal  with  you  as  his  fucceflbr  ;  and  I 
truft  you  will  ufe  me  as  well  as  he  did,  by  giving 
place  to  this  letter,  containing  an  account  of 
grievances,  which  I  know  not  where  elfe  to  feek 
redrefs  for.  You  will  find  my  correfpondence, 
though  not  elegant,  at  lead  authentic.  The  fa- 
mily of  the  HomefpunSy  though  1  fay  it  who 
ihould  not,  were  always  to  be  trufted  in  a  ftory  ; 
truth  and  plain-dealing  was  their  motto,  and  I 
hope  will  continue  fo,  if  bad  neighbours  don't 
fpoil  them. 

The   neglect,  of  the   great  Lady,  which   my 

daughter  Elizabeth  thought  fit  to  complain  of  in 

the  Mirror,  was  of  fingular  ufe  in  my  family. 

My  young  Lady  came  back  to  the  country  fo 

Vol.  I.  H  quiet 
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quiet  and  fo  reafonable  a  girl,  that  her  mother 
and  I  had  not  once  occafion  to  chide  her  for  a 
twelvemonth  •,  at  the  end  of  which  we  had  pro- 
pofals  of  marriage  for  her  from  her  uncle's  part- 
ner, whom  (he  mentions  in  the  paper  I  allude 
to  ;  and  (he  confented  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
plain,  virtuous,  thriving  young  man,  though  he 
had  nothing  of  finery  or  fafhion  about  him. 
They  are  as  happy  as  can  be,  and  have  two 
ftout  cherry-cheeked  boys,  who,  I  am  told,  are 
the, pictures  of  their  grandfather. 

The  reft  of  us  remain  as  we  were  ;  at  leaft  we 
did  fo  till  within   thefe  two  months.      My  Lady 

made  fome  overtures   towards  a  renewal 

of  our  acquaintance  about  a  twelvemonth  ago  : 
but  it  was  agreed  to  decline  them  ;  and  I  ftaid 
at  home  to  lay  down  a  field  of  fpring-wheat, 
inftead  of  going  to  vote  for  a  parliament-man. 
The  waifts  of  my  wife  and  daughters  had  re- 
turned to  their  natural  fize,  and  the  heads  of  the 
latter  had  moulted  of  their  feathers.  Their 
hoops  were  fent  to  the  lumber-garret,  and  pow- 
der and  pomatum  were  fcarcely  ever  ufed  but  on 
Sundays.  I  fondly  thought,  that  all  the  follies  of 
the  family  were  over,  and  that  henceforth  we 
fhould  be  reafonable  and  happy.  Alas,  Sir,  I 
have  difcovered,  that  opportunity  only  was  want- 
ing to  renew  them  j  the  weeds  were  all  in  the 

ground,  though  my  Lady 's  coldnefs  had 

chilled 
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chilled  their  growth.     Within  thefe  two  months 
they  have  fpTung  up  with  a  vengeance. 

About  that  time  my  neighbour  MuJh*ooin,s  fon, 
who  had  been  fent  out  to  India  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  returned  home  with  a  fortune,  as  we 
are  told,  of  100,000/.  and  has  taken  up  his   re- 
fidence  at  his  father's,  till  fome  finer  place  fhaH 
be  found  out  for  him.    Before  his  arrival,  he  had 
made  fevcral  large  remittances  to  his  father,  for 
the  purpofe  of  drefling  up  the  old  houfe  a  little, 
fo  as   to  make  it  fit  for  his  reception,  and  had 
fent  a  trunk  full  of  fineries  to  drefs  up  his  mother 
and  filters  for  the  fame  purpofe.     The  good  old 
Lady,   however,  retrained  her   daughters  from 
wearing  them  (as  indeed  they  did  not  well  know 
how  to  make  them  up  or  put  them  on)  till  her 
lbn  fhould   arrive.     His  arrival  furnifned  them 
with   a  very  able  aflxftant  :  the  young  man  had 
made  a  love-match  before  he  left   this  country, 
with  a  good-looking  girl  of  our  neighbourhood, 
who,   not   altogether   with  his  inclination,    had 
gone  out  to  him  foon   after  his  eftablifhment  in 
India.     This  Lady   returned   hither   with    him, 
and  has  edified  all  the  family  amazingly. 

But  her  inftructions  are  not  confined  to  her 
own  family  ;  mine  is  unluckily  included.  This 
is  a  favour  which  my  wife  is  very  proud  of ;  as 
Mrs.  Mufhroom  has  forgot  moft  of  her  old  ac- 
quaintance  in  the    parifh,    and    ailbciates*  only 

H  2  with 
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with  us,  and  one  or  two  more  of  her  neighbours, 
who  have  what  me  calls  capability  ,-  that  is,  Sir, 
as  I  underftand  it,  who  will  liften  to  all  the  non- 
fenfe  (he  talks,  and  ape  all  the  follies  (lie  prac- 
tifes.  Thefe  are  ftrong  words  ;  but  it  would 
put  any  man  in  a  paffion  to  fee  how  fhe  goes  on. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  ten  times  an- 
grier at  this  new  plague  than  I  was  with  Lady 

.     For  her  I  had  many  apologies  ;  but  to 

think  of  that  little  chit  Peg  Mufhroom  playing 
all  this  mifchief  among  us  !  — Why,  Sir,  I  re- 
member her  but  as  it  were  yefierday,  when  fhe 
ufed  to  come  draggled  to  our  houfe  of  a  morning 
a-foot,  and  ride  home  double,  on  my  blind  mare, 
behind  one  of  the  plough-boys. 

But  I  interrupt  my  account  of  things  in  my 
anger  at  them.  The  Sunday  after  thefe  new- 
comers' arrival,  they  appeared  in  church,  where 
their  pew  was  all  carpeted  and  cufhioned  over 
for  their  reception,  fo  bedizened — there  were 
flowered  muflins  and  gold  muflins,  white  fliawls 
and  red  fhawls,  white  feathers  and  red  feathers  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  the  young  Mufhroom 
girls  pulled  out  little  bottles  that  fent  fuch  a  per- 
fume around  them. — Nay,  my  old  friend,  their 
father,  like  a  fool  as  he  was,  had  fuch  a  mixture 
of  black  fattin  and  pink  fattin  about  him,  and 
was  fo  ftiff  and  awkward  in  his  finery,  that  he 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  King  of  Clubs, 

and 
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and  feemed,   poor  man  !  to  have  as  little  to  fay 
for  himfelf. 

But  all  this,  Sir,  is  no  joking  matter  to  me. 
Some  of  the  neighbours,  indeed,  laugh  at  it  ;  but 
we  who  are  favourites  fay  that  is  nothing  but 
envy.  My  wife  and  daughter  Mary  have  rum- 
maged out  their  tetes  and  feathers  ;  and  the 
hoops,  that  had  fuffered  a  little  from  the  moths, 
have  been  put  in  complete  repair  again.  I  was 
{illy  enough  to  let  my  wife  get  hold  of  a  draught 
on  town  for  the  price  of  my  laft  year's  barley  ; 
and  I  verily  believe  fhe  and  Mary  alone  carry 
the  produce  of  ten  acres  on  their  backs.  My  wife 
faid,  a  fhawl  was  a  decent  comfortable  wear  for  1 
middle-aged  woman  like  her  (my  Rachel,  by  the 
way,  has  been  fifty  thefe  ten  years) ;  and  fo  fhe 
gave  orders  to  purchafe  one  at  a  fale  in  town, 
which  (Ire  got  a  monilrous  bargain,  though  I  am 
afhamed  to  tell  you,  that  it  ftood  me  in  two  fat 
oxen  and  a  year-old  cow. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  eftimate  of  things,  be- 
caufe  in  the  value  of  money  we  are  now  got  into 
a  ftyle  of  expre-ffion  which  lofes  all  idea  of  fmall 
funis.  Hundreds  and  thoufands  of  pounds  car- 
ried a  found  of  fome  importance,  and  could  eafily 
be  divided  into  leffer  parts  -,  but  Madam  Mufh- 
room's  Lack,  or.  half  a  Lack,  founds  like  nothing 
at  all ;  and.  fhe  has  (lories  which  fhe  tells  to  my 
.poor  gaping  girls,  of  a  fingle  fupper  in  the  Eafr, 

H  3  given 
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given  by   fome  Nabob  with  half  a  dozen  hard 
names,  that  coft  one  or  two  of'thofe  Lacks,  be- 
fidea  half  a  Lack  in  trifling  prefents  to  the  com- 
pany.    In   tliofe   ftories,   the  Eaft-Indian  Lady, 
being  fubjed  to  no  contradiction,  goes  on  with- 
out interruption   or  commentary,   till  my  poor 
wife  and  daughters'  heads  are  turned  quite  topfy- 
turvy.     Even   mine,  though  reckoned  tolerably 
iolid,  is  really  dizzy  with  healing  her.     There 
are  fuch  accounts  of  Nabobs,  Rajahs,  and  Rajah- 
Pouts,   elephants,    palanquins,  and  proceflicns  ; 
to  ftuck  full  of  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  pre- 
cious floncs,  with  epifodes  of  dancing  girls  and 
otter  of  rofes  !  —I  have  heard  nothing  like  it  fince 
I  was  a  boy,  and  ufed  to  be  delighted  with  read- 
ing the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  my  family  you  will 
cafily  guefs.      Not  only  does  it  rob  me  of  my 
money,  but  them  of  their  happinefs.  Every  thing 
that  ufed  to  be  thought  comfortable  or  conve^- 
nient  formerly,   is  now  intolerable  and  difg-uft- 
ing.     Every  thing  we  now  put  on,   or  eat,   or 
drink,  is  immediately  brought  into  comparifon 
with  the  drefs,  provifions,  and  liquors  at  Miiflj- 
room-Hall,   for   io  they  have  new-chriftened  my 
neighbour's  farm-houfe.     My  girls  home-made 
gowns,  of  which  they  were  lately  fo  proud,  have 
been  thrown  by  with  contempt  fince  they   faw 
Mrs.   Mufliroom's    muflins  from   Bengal  ;    our 

barn- 
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barn-door  fowls,  we  ufed  to  fay,  were  fo  fat  and 
well-tafted,  we  now  make  awkward  attempts,  by- 
garlic  and  pepper,  to  turn  into  the  form  of  Cur- 
ries and  Pcelaivs ;  and  the  old  October  we  were 
wont  to  brag  all  our  neighbours  with,  none  of 
the  family  but  myfelf  will  condefcend  to  tafte, 
fince  they  drank  Mr.  Mufhroom's  India  Madeira. 
In  fhbrt,  Sir,  I  am  ten  times  worfe  off  with 
this  frefh  difafter   than  I  was  with  the  former 

unlucky  intimacy   with  Lady My  Lady 

was  at  fome  diftance  in  point  of  place,  and 

ftill  more  in  point  of  rank  from  us ;  but  this 
new  plague  is  clofe  at  our  doors,  and  Mrs. 
Mufhroom  is  fo  obliging  as  to  be  a  con'ftant  vi- 
fitor.  I  am  really  afraid  that  I  muft  fell  my  little 
eftate,  and  leave  this  part  of  the  country  altoge- 
ther ;  that  I  muft  try  to  find  out  feme  new  place 
of  refidence,  where  Nabobs,  Rajahs,  and  Lacks 
of  Rupees,  were  never  heard  of,  and  where 
people  know  no  more  of  Bengal  than  of  the  Man 

in  the  Moon. 1  am,  &c. 

JOHN  HOMESPUN. 

It  is  with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion  that  the  Lounger 
has  received  this  commencement  of  Mr.  Home- 
fpun's  con-efpondence,  of  which  he  knows  the 
value,  and  hopes  for  the  continuance. 

Z 
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N°  1 8.      Saturday,  June  4,   1785. 

|"T  has  been  obferved,  that  the  world  is  gene- 
rally juft  in  the  opinions  which  it  forms  of 
the  characters  of  the  different  perfons  who  ap- 
pear on  the  ftage  of  life ;  that  few  have  been 
held  high  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public  who 
have  not  deferved  it ;  and  that  inftances  as  rarely 
occur  of  its  cenfure  mifapplied,  as  of  its  applaufe 
mifplaced.  But  though  this  remark,  it  mud  be 
allowed,  is  true  in  the  general,  yet  experience 
teaches  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  ex- 
ceptions; and  that  the  truly  virtuous  and  de- 
fending, particularly  in  the  private  walks  of  life, 
may  often  pafs  unnoticed,  while  the  lefs  worthy 
may  become  the  objects  of  favour. 

CJeora  was  married  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
Gaily  educated,  -and  thoughtlefs  in  difpofition, 
fhe  was  incapable  of  any  ftrong  attachment. 
She  married  Lothario,  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of 
the  ten,  dreiTed  well,  kept  good  company,  and 
profefled  himfelf  her  humble  admirer.  He  mar- 
ried her,  becaufe  fhe  was  reckoned  pretty,  dance" 
well,  was  a  toad,  and  was  as  much  in  the  fafhion 
as  he  was.  As  they  went  together  without  af- 
fection, fo"neither  of  them  allowed  their  love  to 
be  troublefome  to  the  other.     Pleafure,  diffipa- 

tiojiv 
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tion,  fhcnv  was  tlie  tafte  of  both.  Lothario  was 
fometimes  at  home,  and  in  his  wife's  company  ; 
but  then  it  was  only  in  a  crowd,  and  amidfl  a 
variety  of  gueits.  Abroad  they  fometimes  met 
at  dinner  and  fupper  parties  ;  but  as  frequently 
their  parties  were  not  the  fame,  and  their  amufe- 
ments  lay  in  different  quarters. 

Such  a  life  of  diffipatipn  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  great  expence.  Though  Lothario 
was  pofleiTed  of  a  confiderable  land-eftate,  yet 
when  he  fucceeded  to  it,  it  was  much  incum- 
bered with  debt  ;  and  that  debt  was  now  greatly 
increafed  by  his  own  extravagance.  Every  ye.ir 
made  a  new  bond  or  mortgage  neceflary. 

Cleora  knew  all  this  ;  but  flie  allowed  it  not 
to  make  any  impreflion  on  her  mind.  It  was  too 
ferious  a  fubjecl  to  be  fuffered  to  intrude  itfelf 
in  the  midil  of  her  enjoyments.  The  mother  of 
a  numerous  family,  (he  is  equally  inattentive 
with  Lothario,  to  giving  them  proper  habits  and 
impreflions.  The  boys,  neglecting  every  ufeful 
branch  of  ftudy,  by  a  ftrange  combination,  are 
both  beaux  and  blackguards.  At  public  places 
they  are  reckoned  fafhionable,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  their  private  amufements  they  va- 
lue themfelves  on  their  coarfenefs  and  intempe- 
rance. The  daughters  are  now  come  to  the  age 
of  women  ;  but  Cleora  has  no  other  object  as  to 
them  than  to  increafe  their  fondnefs  for  public 
H  j  places 
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places  and  late  hours  :  devoted  to  thefe  herfelf, 
fhe  makes  her  daughters  the  pretext  for  her  own 
indulgences. 

Thus  Cleora,  if  me  were  to  think,  if  fhe  were 
to  (lop  her  courfe  of  diffipation  for  a  moment, 
would  fee  bankruptcy  at  hand,  and  her  children, 
if  not  herfelf  and  her  hufband,  reduced  to  want; 
her  children  brought  up  without  education,  and 
initiated  in  nothing  but  the  ways  of  idlenefs  and 
folly.  With  all  this,  Cleora  retains  a  good 
chara&er  in  the  world  :  her  cheerfulnefs,  her 
gaiety,  make  her  a  favourite  wherever  fhe  goes. 
'i  Tis  a  pity,"  it  is  fometimes  faid,  "  that  her 
"  hufband  was  not  more  attentive  to  her  and 
"  her  children  ;  but  it  is  not  her  fault.  She  is 
41  indeed  to  be  commended  for  fubmitting  with 
««  fo  much  eafe  to  her  fate  ;  one  would  never 
"  difcover  that  fhe  was  married  to  Lothario." 

Such  is  the  general  character  which  Cleora 

bears  ;  and  if  any  one  ever  exprelles  a  hint  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  confidered  as  the  remark  of  a 
perfon  difpofed  to  be  cenforious* 

How  fhall  I  contraft  with  Cleora  the  conduct 
of  Aurelia  ?  She  alfo  married  young,  before  fhe 
had  learned  to  feel  and  judge  for  herfelf,  and  at 
a  time  when  me  was  entirely  given  up  to  the 
direftion  and  difpofal  of  her  parents.  It  has  been 
unfortunately  the  fate  of  fome  of  the  beft  of 
women,  to  become  the  wives  of  men  in  many 

refpects 
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refpects  their  inferiors  both  in  understanding  and 
in  chancer.  Amidft  the  chances  of  life,  the 
intricacies  of  Jituation,  or  from  the  deception  of 
minds  whofe  very  virtues  betray  their  caution, 
this  will  fometimes  happen.  Cleanthes,  the  huf- 
band  of  Aurelia,  is  of  a  character  very  fimilar 
to  that  of  Cleora's  hufband,  Lothario,  and  on 
many  accounts  an  unfortunate  match  for  Au- 
relia. But  Cleanthes  being  reputed  to  be  a  man 
of  fortune,  poffeffing  a  good  addrefs,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  pofTeffed  of  good-nature,  it  was  the 
fate  of  Aurelia  to  be  joined  to  him  for  life. 
Thofe  habits  of  thoughtleffnefs  and  extrava- 
gance, however,  which  Cleanthes  had  acquired 
b. fore  marriage,  never  forfook  him:  he  even 
became  indifferent  and  negligent  of  Aurelia, 
and  a  family  of  line  children  which  fhe  brought 
him.  Intemperate  in  his  pleafures,  and  inordi- 
nate in  his  expence,  he  plunged  headlong  into 
every  fafhionable  folly,  into  every  fpecies  of  dif- 
fipation.  Aurelia  felt  much  anguilh  at  this  con- 
duel:  of  her  hufband  :  fhe  endeavoured  by  every 
gentle  method  in  her  power  to  reclaim  him,  and 
to  gain  his  mind  to  virtue  and  domeftic  en- 
joyment. All  her  efforts  proved  ineffectual. 
Cleanthes  was  hot  yet,  however,  fo  loft  as  not 
to  feel  at  times  the  reproaches  of  his  confidence  j 
but,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  remove,  he  tried 
to  avoid  them.     In  this  fituation,  Aurelia  was 

II  6"  like 
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like  another  confcience  :  the  reflection  on  her 
quiet  and  gentle  virtues  was  like  a  mirror  that 
did  but  mew  him  his  own  uglinefs,  and,  fright- 
ened at  the  fight,  he  only  thought  how  to  efcape 
it.  Thus  abandoned  by  himfelf,  thus  having 
forfaken  Aurelia,  and  every  better  feeling,  he 
has  gone  more  and  more  headlong  into  vice — 
intemperance  has  become  his  companion,  and 
expence  much  beyond  his  income  has  attended 
it. 

What  a  fituation  for  Aurelia  !  With  a  mind 
fitted  for  every  domeflic  enjoyment,  fhe  fees 
her  hufband  a  prey  to  folly  and  extravagance, 
ruining  his  fortune,  and  dead  to  every  proper 
fenthnent.  One  only  comfort  remains — the 
pleafure  fhe  receives  from  her  children.  Her 
only  fon,  who  promifes  to  be  all  a  parent  could 
wifh,  has  been  placed  at  a  diftant  academy  ;  and 
a  rich  uncle,  who  has  no  children  of  his  own, 
has  adopted  him  as  his  fon.  Her  three  daugh- 
ters live  with  herfelf,  and  her  great  object  is  to 
educate  and  inftrucl:  them  ;  and  in  this  fhe  is 
well  rewarded,  by  the  appearance  of  their  pro- 
miiing  virtues,  and  the  difplay  of  their  opening 
talents. 

With  all  thefe  amiable  parts  of  Aurelia's  con- 
duel:,  juftice  is  not  done  her  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  Her  virtues  are  unknown,  or  pafs 
unnoticed.     It  is   frequently  faid,  "  That    Cle- 

M anthes 
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"  authes  is  a  good  fellow  ;  pity  he  had  not  a  wife 
"  of  a  lcfs  grave  difpofition,  more  fuited  to  his 
"  tafte.  If  he  had,  he  might  have  been  lefs  ex- 
"  pen  five,  and  his  pleauues  been  more  fixed  at 
«  home." 

It  was  but  the  other  evening  that  in  making 
a  courfe  of  vifits,  or,  to  ufe  an  exprefiion  more 
confonant  to  my  character,  in  lounging  from  one 
place  to  another,  I  called  at  a  houfe,  where  I 
found  Cleora  engaged  in  deep  play,  and  her  eldeil 
daughter  fitting  by  her,  attending  to  the  game. 
At  that  moment  1  ,othario  happened  to  come  into 
the  room.  He  drew  a  chair  near  fome  ladies  at 
another  tabic,  and  gave  a  nod  of  indifference  to 
his  daughter.  "  La  !  Sir,"  faid  Mifs,  "  we  did 
"  not  look  for  you  ;  we  thought  you  were  at  Sir 
"  John's." Her  mother  gave  one  look  be- 
hind ;  aiked  her  partner  if  (he  had  not  held  the 
king  ;  and  then  delired  her  to  fet  up  two  by 
honours  and  the  odd  trick. 

The  fame  evening  I  called  at  the  houfe  of  Cle- 
anthes.  Him  I  found  abroad,  but  Aurelia  was  at 
home.  I  was  fhewn  into  the  room  where  fhe  was, 
where  I  found  her  feated  with  her  three  girls 
around  her.  On  the  table  lay  feveral  books, 
among  which  were  the  Sj>e£latcrt  the  Alan  of 
Feeling,  and  the  Theatre  of  Education.  She  her- 
ieif  was  bufy  with  her  needle  ;  and  her  two 
youngefh  girls  were  occupied  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 
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ner,  under  her  direction.  The  eldeft  was  em- 
ployed in  reading.  When  I  entered  the  room, 
one  of  the  girls  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  kindly 
welcomed  me.  "  I  thought,  however,"  faid 
fhe,  with  a  mod  expreflive  look,  "  it  had  been 
«  Papa  j  my  Mamma  expected  him."  A  tear 
ftarted  into  Amelia's  eye.  She  foon,  however, 
refumed  her  chearfulnefs ;  and  I  remained  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  this  domeftic  party,  receiv- 
ing a  pleafure  which  I  cannot  defcribe,  in  the 
converfation  of  Amelia,  the  amiablenefs  and 
propriety  of  her  conduit,  her  behaviour  to  her 
children,  and  theirs  to  her. 

When  I  came  home,  I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing on  the  different  characters  of  Aurelia  and 
Cleora,  placed  in  fituations  not  diflimilar  ;  one 
drawing  from  her  very  want  of  feeling  and  of 
duty,  the  fuffrage  of  the  world  !  the  other,  from 
the  very  exercife  of  the  moft  difmterefted  virtue, 
fuffering  its  neglect,  and  incurring  its  cenfure  ! 
Yet  with  all  her  afflictions  and  all  her  forrows, 
who  would  not  rather  wifh  to  be  the  fuffering 
and  virtuous  Aurelia,  than  the  gay  and  thought- 
lefs  Cleora  ?  The  one  may  enjoy  the  diffipation 
of  the  world,  and  the  good-liking  of  its  votaries; 
but  the  other  muft  poffefs  that  approbation  from 
her  own  mind,  which  infinitely  furpaffes  all  the 
external  enjoyment  which  the  world  is  able  ta 
beftow. 
P 
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N°  19.     Saturday,  June  11,  1785. 
To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

Hi  funt  i/ivMitf,  tumirum,  Regale,  mires, 
Pnrferat  antiquos  femper  tit  ilia  novis. 

Martial. 

SIR, 

rT"HERE  are  a  fet  of  cynical  old  men,  who 
are  perpetually  dinning  our  ears  with  the 
praifes  of  times  pall,  who  are  fond  of  drawing 
comparisons  between  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
much  to  the  difparagernent  of  the  latter,  and 
who  take  a  mifanthropical  delight  in  reprefent- 
ing  mankind  as  degenerating  from  age  to  age 
both  in  mental  and  corporeal  endowments. 
With  thefe  people,  all  fcience  is  held  to  be  upoa 
the  decline  ;  arts  are  retrograde  ;  the  greater 
virtues  abfolutely  annihilated  j  and  morality 
itfelf  tending  faft  to  utter  extinction.  Even  the 
human  figure  is  dwindling  away  in  ftature,  and 
diminifhing  in  ftrength ;  the  climates  are  alter- 
ed, the  feafons  become  yearly  more  inclement  -, 
the  eartli  is  lofing  its  fertility,  and  the  fun  its 

heat. 
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heat.  Now,  Sir,  although  I  am  difpofed  to 
admit  that  there  is  fome  foundation  for  thefe 
complaints  in  a  very  few  particulars,  and  will, 
for  inftance,  readily  allow,  that  the  mufic  of 
the  moderns  is  not  quite  fo  powerful  in  its  ef- 
fe£b  as  that  of  Orpheus  \  that  Augiiflus  King  of 
Poland,  though  he  could  bend  a  horfe-fhoe, 
could  not  have  pitched  a  bar  with  Hercules  ; 
that  fwans  have  loft  the  faculty  of  fmging  j  and 
that,  even  in  the  period  of  my  own  remem- 
brance, there  is  a  great  decay  in  the  art  of 
making  plumb-cakes  and  penny  pies  :  yet  I  think 
it  might  be  eafily  proved,  that  in  other  refpecls 
the  picture  is  a  very  falfe  one;  and  I  am  tho- 
roughly convinced,  that  upon  an  impartial  efti- 
mate  of  the  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  the  fcale  of  the  latter  would  very  greatly 
preponderate. 

I  do  not  intend  at  prefent  to  enter  into  a 
complete  difcuffion  of  this  important  fubjecl:, 
but  fhall  content  myfelf  with  advancing  a  very 
few  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  opinion  of 
thofe  old  grumblers  I  have  mentioned  :  and  I 
think  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  fhew,  that 
the  fault  lies  entirely  in  their  own  fplenetic  and 
peevifh  humours  ;  and  that  the  world,  fo  far 
from  growing  worfe,  is  in  reality  much  better 
now  than  in  ancient  times.  You  will  excufe 
my  negledt  of  methodical  arrangement  j  for  as 

this 
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this  is  a  pifture  confiding  of  many  detached 
groups,  it  does  not  fignify  at  which  end  we 
begin. 

I   have  been  often   much  amazed  at  hearing 
it  ferioufly  maintained,  that  mankind  are  more 
vicious   and   abandoned  in  modern  times,   than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  antiquity.     The  mo- 
derns, no   doubt,  have  made  many  notable  dif- 
coveries  in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  murder,  robbery,  perjury,  adultery,  &c. 
are  among  the  number.     It  is  true,  that  as  there 
is  a  fafhion  in  all   human  affairs,  which  alters 
with  the  times,  its  influence  may  be  obferved  in 
crimes,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe  :  but  here 
the  advantage,  I  will  be  bold   to  fay,   lies   en- 
tirely on  the  fide  of  'the  moderns.     Long  ago,  in 
committing  crimes,  they  had  a  barbarous  and 
brutal  method  of  going  directly  to  the  point. 
If  a  man  had  an  ill-will  at  his  neighbour,  he 
knocked  him  on  the  head  the  firft  time  he  met 
him,  or  perhaps  fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  and  made 
a  hohcauj}  of  him,  his  wife,  and  children.      But 
now  the  mode   is  altered  much  for  the  better. 
We  fee  none  of  thofe  wild  beaits  in  fociety.   An 
enemy  now  wears  the  countenance  of  a  friend  : 
he  ihews  you  all  the  politenefs  in  the  world  to 
your   face,   and  only  ruins  your  reputation   be- 
hind your  back  :  he   lends  you  money,  if  you 
are  much  in   need  of  it,  and  only  throws  you 

into 
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into  jail  when  you  are  flawing  out  of  it  :  he 
would  be  the  laft  man  in  the  world  to  revenge 
himfelf  on  you  by  mooting  or  {tabbing  ;  but  if 
through  his  means  you  grow  fo  tired  of  life  as 
to  cut  your  own  throat,  to  be  fure  it  is  no  fault 
of  his. 

In  cafe,  however,  it  mould  he  necefTary  for 
him  to  be  your  executioner,  which  often  hap- 
pens where  the  injury  is  of  a  very  atrocious 
nature ;  fuch  as,  if  you  mould  by  chance  joille 
a  gentleman  in  the  ftreet,  fpit  by  accident  on 
his  ihoe,or  difturb  him  in  a  private  cOfiverfaticto 
with  your  wife ;  he  gives  you  warning,  in  the 
politeft  manner,  of  his  intentions  ;  fays  he  be- 
lieves you  to  be  in  every  reipect  a  man  of  ho- 
nour ;  and  only  reouefts  you,  by  a  civil  card, 
to  gome  and  be  (hot  through  the  head. 

The  ancient?,  it  mult  be  owned,  were  re- 
markably inferior  to  the  moderns,  both  in  good 
tafte  and  in  good  manners.  That  refinement  of 
tafte  which  manifefts  itfelf  by  a  polite  contempt 
of  all  home-produ&ions,  and  a  generous  admi- 
ration of  every  thing  that  is  foreign,  feems  in- 
deed to  be  a  qualification  peculiar  to  the  mo- 
derns. A  well-educated  Britifl*  gentleman,  it 
may  be  truly  faid,  is  of  no  country  whatever. 
He  unites  in  himfelf  the  characteriftics  of  all  dif- 
ferent nations  :  he  talks  and  dreffes  French)  and 
fings  Italian :  he  rivals  the  Spaniard  in  indo- 
lence, 
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knee,  and  the  German  in  drinking  :  his  houfe 
is  Grecian^  his  offices  Gothic,  and  his  furniture 
Cbinefe.  He  preferves  the  fame  impartiality  in 
his  religion  ;  and,  finding  no  folid  reafons  for 
preferring  Confucius  to  Urania,  or  Mahomctan- 
ifm  to  ChyifliaiiitX)  he  has  for  all  their  doctrines 
an  equal  indulgence. 

But  how  different  from  this  the  character  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  !  Servilely  attached  to 
their  own  manners  and  cuftoms,  they  treated 
foreigners  with  contempt.  What,  in  effect, 
could  be  expected  of  them,  who  were  fuch  bar- 
barian! themfelves,  as  to  ftigmatife  all  other  na- 
tions by  that  opprobrious  epithet  ? 

There  is  no  virtue  for  which  the  ancients 
have  got  greater  credit  than  for  their  patriotifm  ; 
yet  on  examination  it  will  appear,  that  their 
merits  in  this  article  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  It  it  true,  that  we  find  among 
them  fome  ftriking  inftances  of  this  virtue  in 
individuals  ;  but  it  never  was  diffufed,  as  with 
us,  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
porters  and  hackney  coachmen  at  Rome  and 
Athens  were  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
of  ftate.  There  were  no  clubs  in  thofe  capitals 
for  Confitutional  Reformation.  Carpenters  and 
bricklayers  reformed  the  boroughs  only  by  the 
axe  and  hammer;  fhoemakers  and  tailors  were 

dexterous 
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dexterous   enough  at  the  awl  and   needle,  but 
could  not  mend  the  government. 

Perhaps  even  the  patriotifm  of  individuals 
among  the  ancients  has  got  more  than  its  due 
fhare  of  praife ;  and  upon  a  fair  eftimate  it 
might  be  found,  that  the  moderns  could  produce 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  examples  of  the  fame  heroic 
virtue.  What  is  there,  for  inftance,  fo  re- 
markable in  the  boafled  example  of  Thenujlocks 
and  Ar'ijlides  ?  They  were  bitter  enemies,  but 
forgot  their  quarrels  when  their  country  was  in 
danger,  and  joined  their  interefts  to  prevent  its 
falling  a  prey  to  the  Perfians :  fo  our  modern 
flatefmen,  who  the  one  day  declare  the  moil 
rooted  abhorrence  and  deteftat;on  of  each  other, 
both  in  their  public  and  private  characters,  the 
next  day  (hake  hands  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  agree  in  every  meafure,  and  profefs 
for  each  other  the  molt  fincere  efteem  and  ve- 
neration. Decius,  it  is  true,  devoted  himfelf 
for  his  country,  and,  by  facrifking  his  own  life, 
won  a  great  victory  over  the  enemies  of  Rome  : 
but  our  commanders  go  much  farther  ;  for  they 
devote  whole  armies,  from  a  pure  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm.  In  fhort,  it  may  be  confidently  aflerted, 
that  all  thofe  bright  examples  we  read  of  in  an- 
cient ftory,  may  find  their  parallels  in  a  modern 
news-paper. 

And 
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And  now,  Sir,  that  I  have  mentioned  a  news- 
paper, allow  me  to  obferve,  that  thofe  brief  chro- 
nicles of  the  times  afford  every  day  numberlefs 
proofs  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  moderns  to  the 
ancients,  in  many  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  and 
fciences.  In  that  moft  noble  of  all  arts,  the  art 
of  healing,  10  great  is  the  perfection  to  which 
the  moderns  have  attained,  that  one  of  your  pre- 
deceffors  has  very  juiUy  expreffed  his  aftonifh- 
ment  at  reading  in  the  bills  of  mortality  the 
great  number  of  peopie  who  chufe  to  die  of 
fuch  and  fuch  diftempers,  for  every  one  of 
which  there  are  infallible  and  fpecific  cures. 
To  be  fure,  there  is  no  helping  the  folly  of  fome 
people,  who  will  perfift  in  refufing  a  cure  till 
they  are  in  a  manner  in  articulo  mortis  (in  the 
laft  agony)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  fhall  hear 
no  more  of  fuch  determined  fuicide,  when  we 
read,  that  fome  of  thofe  modern  Efculap'ufes 
choofc  only  fuch  patients  as  are  precifely  in  the 
fituation  of  incurables,  to  be  the  fubjects  of  their 
practice.  One  of  thofe  excellent  phyficians 
profeffes,  in  his  advertifements,  that  he  wifhes 
none  (his  words  are  ftrongly  exclufive)  to  apply 
to  him,  but  fuch  as  have  been  deemed  incurable, 
or  made  fuch  by  the  faculty  \  thereby  encou- 
raging the  difeafed  of  all  kinds  flrlt  to  take  every 
pofuble  means  to  render  themfelves  incurable, 
that  they  may  thus  be  qualified  for  being  per- 
fectly cured  by  him. 

Somewhat 
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Somewhat  analogous  to  the  fciencc  of  medi- 
cine, is  the  art  of  repairing  the  human  figure. 
And  here,  Sir,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  moderns 
is  equally  diftinguifhed.  In  this  moft  ufeful  art, 
the  fkill  of  the  ancients  went  no  farther  than  to 
give  a  little  exterior  embellifhment  to  the  coun- 
tenance. They  knew  nothing  of  that  creative 
power  which  extends  to  the  making  of  limbs 
and  organs  as  well  as  features.  The  parchment- 
calves,  the  cork-rump,  and  bolder' d  fpring 
boddice ;  the  making  of  glafs-eyes,  and  the 
tranfplantation  of  teeth,  are  all  inventions  abfo- 
lutely  modern.  And  fince  we  know  for  cer- 
tain, that  mechanifm  is  now  fo  perfected,  that  a 
wooden  man  can  be  made  to  perform  a  folo  on 
the  violin,  play  a  game  at  chefs,  walk,  and  even 
utter  articulate  founds  •,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  in  procefs  of  time  we  may  have  artificial 
men  currently  walking  the  ftreets,  performing 
all  the  functions  of  life,  and  difcharging  their 
duty  in  fociety  jutt  as  well,  and  more  peaceably 
than  the  real  ones.  When  the  art  of  making 
automatons  has  attained  to  this  perfection,  which 
we  may  reasonably  hope  will  happen  in  a  very 
few  years,  we  may  congratulate  ourfelves  on  the 
very  great  political  benefits  which  muft  arife 
from  this  admirable  invention.  As  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  merits  of  this  clafs  of  men  will 
entitle  them  to  the  higheft  promotions,  it  is  then 
we  may  expect  every  department  of  the  ftate  to 

be 
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be  fupplied  by  a  let  of  upright  and  inflexible 
rrmgiftrates  :  the  great  machine  of  government 
will  be  mod  ably  conducted  :  judges  will  adrni- 
nifter  juftice  with  the  mod  rigid  impartiality  ; 
and  (what  is  the  great  dejtdeyatwn  of  the  prefent 
age)  a  ivooden  king  may  fit  at  the  helm  of  affairs, 
who  will  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown  with 
no  cxpence  to  the  nation,  and  relieve  them  at 
the  fame  time  of  all  their-  anxious  fears  about 
the  extenfion  of  his  prerogative. 

I  could  eafily,  Sir,  draw  out  this  eftimate  to 
a  much  greater  length ;  but  believing  I  have  al- 
ready faid  enough  to  produce  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  my  proportion,  I  fubferibe 
myfelf,  with  great  refpe£t,  yours, 

PAUL  PASQUIN. 
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N°  20.     Saturday,  June  18,  1785. 

Dcap'it  exemplar  vltiis  imitabile.  HoR. 

"VTO  fpecies  of  compofition  is  more  generally 
read  by  one  clafs  of  readers,  or  more  un- 
dervalued by  another,  than  that  of  the  Novel. 
Its  favourable  reception  from  the  young  and 
the  indolent,  to  whom  the  exercife  of  imagina- 
tion is  delightful,  and  the  labour  of  thought  is 
irkfome,  needs  not  be  wondered  at ;  but  the 
contempt  which  it  meets  from  the  more  refpect- 
able  clafs  of  literary  men,  it  may  perhaps  be 
entitled  to  plead  that  it  does  not  deferve.  Con- 
fidered  in  the  abftra£t,  as  containing  an  inte- 
refting  relation  of  events,  illuftrative  of  the  man- 
ners and  characters  of  mankind,  it  furely  merits 
a  higher  ftation  in  the  world  of  letters  than  is 
generally  affigned  it.  If  it  has  not  the  dignity, 
it  has  at  leaft  moft  of  the  difficulties,  of  the  Epic 
or  the  Drama.  The  conduct  of  its  fable,  the 
fupport  of  its  characters,  the  contrivance  of  its 
incidents,  and  its  developement  of  the  paffions, 
require  a  degree  of  invention,  judgment,  tafte, 
and  feeling,  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe 
higher  departments  of  writing,  for  the  compo- 
fition of  which  a  very  uncommon  portion  of 

7  genius 
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genius  is  fuppofed  to  be  requisite.  Thofe  diffi- 
culties are  at  the  fame  time  heightened  by  the 
circumftance,  of  this  fpecies  of  writing  being  of 
all  others  the  mod  open  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people ;  becaufe  it  reprefents  domeftic  fcenes 
and  fituations  in  private  life,  in  the  execution  of 
which  any  man  may  detect  errors  and  difcover 
blemifhes,  while  the  author  has  neither  the 
pomp  of  poetry,  nor  the  decoration  of  the  ftage, 
to  cover  or  to  conceal  them. 

To  this  circumftance,  however,   may  perhaps 
be  imputed  the  degradation   into  which  it  has 
fallen.     As  few  endowments  were  neceflary  to 
judge,  fo  few  have  been  fuppofed  necefTary  to 
compofe  a  Novel ;  and  all  whofe  necelhties  or 
vanity  prompted  them   to   write,  betook  them- 
felves  to  a  field,  which,  as  they  imagined,  it  re- 
quired no    extent  of   information   or  depth  of 
learning  to  cultivate,  but  in  which  a  heated  ima- 
gination,   or    an    excurfive    fancy,    were    alone 
fufficient   to  fucceed  ;  and  men  -of  genius  and 
of  knowledge,    defpifing    a  province   in  which 
fuch  competitors  were  to  be  met,  retired  from 
it  in  difguft,   and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
worthy. 

The  efFe£b  of  this  have  been  felt,  not  only  in 

the  debafement  of  the  Novel  in  point  of  literary 

merit,     but    in    another    particular    ftill    more 

material,   in  its  pervurfion  from  a  moral  or  in* 

Vol.  I.  I  ftrudive 
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ftructive  purpofe  to  one  directly  the  reverfe.  Ig- 
norance and  dulnefs  are  feldom  long  inofFenfive, 
but  generally  fupport  their  own  native  infignifi- 
cance  by  an  alliance  with  voluptuoufnefs  and 
vice. 

Even  of  thofe  few  Novels  which  fuperior  men 
have  written,  it  cannot  always  be  faid,  that  they 
are  equally  calculated  to  improve  as  to  delight. 
Nor  is  this  only  to  be  objected  to  fome  who 
have  been  profefledly  lefs  fcrupulous  in  that 
particular  \  but  I  am  afraid  may  be  alfo  imputed 
to  thofe  whofe  works  were  meant  to  convey 
no  bad  impreflion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  intended  to  aid  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and 
to  hold  out  patterns  of  the  mod  exalted  bene- 
volence. 

I    am    not,    however,  difpofed   to    carry  the 
idea  of  the  dangerous   tendency  of  all  Novels 
quite  fo  far  as  fome  rigid  moralifts  have  done. 
As  promoting  a  certain    refinement   of   mind, 
they  operate  like  all  other  works  of  genius  and 
feeling,  and  have  indeed  a  more  immediate  ten- 
dency to  produce  it    than    moft    others,    from 
their  treating  of  thofe  very  fubjefts  which  the 
reader  will  find  around  him  in  the  world,  and 
their  containing  thofe  very  fituations  in  which 
he  himfelf  may  not  improbably  at  fome  time  or 
other  be  placed.     Thofe  who  object  to  them  as 
inculcating  precepts,  and  holding  forth   exam- 
ples, 
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pies,  of  a  refinement  which  virtue  does  not  re- 
quire, and  which  honefty  is  better  without,  do 
not  perhaps  iufficiently  attend  to  the  period  of 
fociety  which  produces  them.  The  code  of 
morality  muft  neceffarily  be  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion to  that  ftate  of  manners  to  which  cultivated 
reras  give  birth.  As  the  idea  of  property  made 
a  crime  of  theft,  as  the  invention  of  oaths  made 
falfehood  perjury  ;  fo  the  neceflary  refinement  in 
manners  of  highly-polifhed  nations  creates  a 
variety  of  duties  and  of  offences,  which  men  in 
ruder,  and,  it  may  be  (for  I  enter  not  into  that 
queftion),  happier  periods  of  fociety,  could  never 
have  imagined. 

The  principal  danger  of  Novels,  as  forming 
a  miflaken  and  pernicious  fyftem  of  morality, 
feems  to  me  to  arife  from  that  contrail  between 
one  virtue  or  excellence  and  another,  that  war 
of  duties  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  them, 
particularly  in  that  fpecies  called  the  Sentimen- 
tal. Thefe  have  been  chiefly  borrowed  from 
our  neighbours  the  French,  whofe  ftyle  of  man- 
ners, and  the  very  powers  of  whofe  language, 
give  them  a  great  advantage  in  the  delineation 
of  that  nicety,  that  fubtilty  of  feeling,  thofe 
1  entanglements  of  delicacy,  which  are  fo  much 
interwoven  with  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
the  chief  perfonages  in  many  of  their  moft  cele- 
brated  Novels.        In   this   rivalfhip   of  virtues 

I  2  and 
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and  of  duties,  thofe  are  always  likely  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  in  truth  and  reafon  are  fubordi- 
nate,  and  thofe  to  be  degraded  which  ought  to 
be  paramount.  The  laft,  being  of  that  great 
cardinal  fort  which  muft  be  common,  becaufe 
they  apply  to  the  great  leading  relations  and 
circumftances  of  life,  have  an  appearance  lefs 
dignified  and  heroic  than  the  others,  which,  as 
they  come  forth  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  are  more  apt  to  attract  the  view  and  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  beholders.  The  duty  to 
parents  is  contrafted  with  the  ties  of  friendfhip 
and  of  love  ;  the  virtues  of  juftice,  of  prudence, 
of  ceconomy,  are  put  in  competition  with  the 
exertions  of  generofity,  of  benevolence,  and  of 
compaflxon  :  and  even  ox  thefe  virtues  of  fen- 
timent  there  are  ftill  more  refined  divifions,  in 
which  the  overftrained  delicacy  of  the  perfons 
represented  always  leads  them  to  acl:  from  the 
motive  leaft  obvious,  and  therefore  generally  the 
leaft  reasonable. 

In  the  enthufiafm  of  fentiment  there  is  much 
the  fame  danger  as  in  the  enthufiafm  of  religion, 
of  fubftituting  certain  impulfes  and  feelings  of 
what  may  be  called  a  vifionary  kind,  in  the 
place  of  real  practical  duties,  which  in  morals, 
as  in  theology,  we  might  not  improperly  deno- 
minate good  ivorks.  In  morals,  as  in  religion, 
there  are  not  wanting  infhances  of  refined  fen- 

timentalifts, 
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timentalifts,  who  are  contented  with  talking  of 
virtues  which  they  never  praclife,  who  pay  in 
words  what  they  owe  in  actions  ;  or,  perhaps, 
what  is  fully  as  dangerous,  who  open  their 
minds  to  imprcjfwns  which  never  have  any  ef- 
fect upon  their  conduct,  but  are  confidered  as 
fomething  foreign  to  and  diftinct:  from  it.  This 
fep.iration  of  confcience  from  feeling  is  a  de- 
pravity of  the  mod  pernicious  fort ;  it  eludes  the 
itrongeft  obligation  to  rectitude,  it  blunts  the 
ftrongeft  incitement  to  virtue  ;  when  the  ties  of 
the  firft  bind  the  fentiment  and  not  the  will, 
and  the  rewards  of  the  latter  crown  not  the  heart 
but  the  imagination. 

That  creation  of  refined  and  fubtile  feeling, 
reared  by  the  authors  of  the  works  to  which  I 
allude,  has  an  ill  effect,  not  only  on  our  ideas 
of  virtue,  but  alfo  on  our  eftimate  of  happinefs. 
That  fickly  fort  of  refinement  creates  imaginary 
evils  and  diftreffes,  and  imaginary  bleflings  and 
enjoyments,  which  embitter  the  common  dis- 
appointments, and  depreciate  the  common  at- 
tainments of  life.  This  affects  the  temper  doubly, 
both  with  refpecT:  to  ourfelves  and  others  :  with 
refpe£t  to  ourfelves,  from  what  we  think  ought 
to  be  our  lot  •,  with  regard  to  others,  from  what 
we  think  ought  to  be  their  fentiments.  It  in- 
fpires  a  certain  childifh  pride  of  our  own  fupe- 
rior  delicacy,  and  an  unfortunate  contempt  of 
•    I  3  die 
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the  plain  worth,  the  ordinary  but  ufeful  occu- 
pations and  ideas  of  thofe  around  us. 

The  reproach  which  has  been  fometimes 
made  to  Novels,  of  exhibiting  "  fuch  faultlefs 
**  monfters  as  the  world  ne'er  fav/,"  may  be 
juft  on  the  fcore  of  entertainment  to  their  readers, 
to  whom  the  delineation  of  uniform  virtue,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  called  into  finking  fituations, 
will  no  doubt  be  infipid.  But,  in  point  of  moral 
tendency,  the  oppofite  character  is  much  more 
reprehenfible  j  I  mean,  that  character  of  mingled 
virtue  and  vice  which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  of 
the  beft  of  our  Novels.  Inftances  will  readily 
occur  to  every  reader,  where  the  hero  of  the 
performance  has  violated,  in  one  page,  the  moft 
facred  laws  of  fociety,  to  whom,  by  the  mere 
turning  of  the  leaf,  we  are  to  be  reconciled, 
whom  we  are  to  be  made  to  love  and  admire, 
for  the  beauty  of  fome  humane,  or  the  brilliancy 
of  fome  heroic  atlion.  It  is  dangerous  thus  to 
bring  us  into  the  fociety  of  Vice,  though  intro- 
duced or  accompanied  by  Virtue.  In  the  appli- 
cation to  ourfelves,  in  which  the  moral  tendency 
of  all  imaginary  characters  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
corifift,  this  nourifhes  and  fupports  a  very  com- 
mon kind  of  felf-deception,  by  which  men  are 
apt  to  balance  their  faults  by  the  consideration 
of  their  good  qualities ;  an  account  which,  be- 
fides    the  fallacy  of  its  principle,  can  fcarccl.y 

fail 
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fail  to  be  erroneous,  from  our  natural  propenfity 
to  ftate  our  faults  at  their  lowed,  and  our  good 
qualities  at  their  highefl  rate. 

I  have  purpofely  pointed  my  observations, 
not  to  that  common  herd  of  Novels  (the 
wretched  offspring  of  circulating  libraries)  which 
are  defpifed  for  their  infignilicance,  or  pro- 
fcribed  for  their  immorality  j  but  to  the  errors, 
as  they  appear  to  me,  of  thofe  admired  ones 
which  are  frequently  put  into  the  hands  of  youth 
for  imitation  as  well  as  amufemcnt.  Of  youth 
it  is  effential  to  prefsrve  the  imagination  found 
as  well  as  pure,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  for- 
get, amidft  the  intricacies  of  Sentiment,  or  the 
dreams  of  Senfibility,  the  truths  of  Reafon,  or 
the  laws  of  Principle. 
Z 
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N°2i.    Saturday,  June  2$,  1785. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Lounge*. 

SIR,  London^  1 785. 

Propofe,   by   this   letter,  to   give   you    the 

hiftory  of  a  few  particulars  in  a  life  of  too 

little  confequence  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of 

the  public,  were  it  not  that  it  may  poflibly  afford 

fome  ufeful  materials  for  inftru&ion. 

My  father  was  the  defcendant  of  an  ancient 

family    in    the    county    of    in    Scotland, 

pofleffed  only  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  an- 
ceftors  had  uniformly  lived  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept occafionally  for  a  few  months  in  the  win- 
ter ;  and  he  himfelf  would  probably  have  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  plan,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
following  occurrence. 

The  county  where  his  eftate  lay  had  long 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  who  had  tried  to 
get  the  political  direction  of  it.  They  came  at 
length  to  be  tired  of  the  trouble  and  expence 
to  which  this  conteft  put  them  ;  and  a  connec- 
tion which  happened  to  be  formed  by  the  heads 
of  both  fides  with  the  minifter  at  the  time,  was 
an  additional  inducement  to  drop  it. 

In 
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In  this  fituation  the  election  of  a  member  of 
parliament  happened  to  come  on  •,  but  as  the 
chiefs  of  neither  party,  though  their  hoftilities 
had  ceafed,  inclined  to  pay  the  other  the  com- 
pliment of  electing  a  perfon  who  was  keenly 
attached  to  it,  my  father  was  fixed  upon  as  a 
perfon  who  was  generally  beloved,  and  difagree- 
able  to  nobody. 

Though  becoming  a  member  of  parliament 
was  certainly  a  hazardous  ftep,  confidering  the 
fmallnefs  of  my  father's  fortune,  yet  his  vanity 
could  not  refill  the  temptation.  To  parliament 
accordingly  he  went  •,  where,  after  fome  years' 
attendance,  as  he  attached  himfelf  clofely  to  the 
minifter,  was  a  fure  vote,  and  was  not  without 
fome  talents  for  bufinefs,  he  arrived  at  the 
height  of  his  wifhes,  and  obtained  a  confider- 
able  poft  for  life. 

This  change  in  his  fituation  made  him  form 
new  plans  and  new  views  for  his  family. 

It  was  now  refolved  that  the  place  of  our  refi- 
dence  mould  be  changed,  and  that  for  the  future 
it  mould  be  fettled  in  London.  Accordingly, 
he  and  his  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  writer 
of  chis  letter  is  one  (our  mother  had  died  fome 
time  before),  removed  from  Scotland,  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 

I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  my  fifter 
Harriet  eleven,  when  this  material  change  in 

I  5  our 
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our  fituation  took  place. — I  fhall  not  eafily  for- 
get the  giddy  joy  I  felt  when  the  plan  was  firft' 
propofed  ;  nor  the  expectations  with  which  my 
heart  beat  when  the  meafure  was  refolved  on. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  town,  my  father's  affec- 
tion for  his  daughters,  not  to  fay  his  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  think  that  nothing  was  too 
high  for  them,  made  him  fpare  no  expence  to 
get  us  inftructed  in  every  fafhionable  accom- 
.  pliihment.  No  attention  was  neglected,  to  be- 
ftow  upon  us  every  qualification  which  the  beft 
mailers,  and  an  introduction  into  the  beft  com- 
pany, could  produce. 

Though  my  father's  revenue  was  now  conft- 
derable,  yet  the  expence  of  having  a  family  in 
London  went  far  beyond  his  income.  The  dif- 
treffes  which  this  occafioned  (as  is  commonly  the 
cafe  with  fuch  diftreffes)  were  felt  long  before 
they  were  endeavoured  to  be  remedied  ;  at  laft, 
however,  they  became  fo  urgent,  as  to  oblige  my 
father  to  think  of  retrenching  his  expences,  by 
returning  for  a  while  to  the  country. 

Thither  accordingly  we  repaired.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  giving  a  comparifon  of  the 
different  fenfotions  I  felt  when  I  firft  left  the 
country,  with  thofe  which  I  entertained  on  my 
return.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  we  were  received 
with  the  utmoft  refpe£t  and  attention.  My  fa- 
ther's fituation,  and  his  general  popularity,  were 

fufficient 
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fufficient  to  fecure  this ;  and  our  conduct  was 
certainly  fuch  as  not  to  give  offence. 

My  father  was  now  advanced  in  years.  Not- 
withftanding  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  he 
found  his  fortune  not  increafmg,  and  he  became 
anxious  to  have  my  filter  and  me  fettled  in  the 
world.  No  opportunity  of  this  kind  however 
occurred.  The  gentlemen  of  our  part  of  the 
country,  though  they  treated  us  with  refpe£t, 
never  thought  of  us  for  wives.  A  London,  a 
fafhionable,  and  fhowy  education,  they  confi- 
dered  as  incompatible  with  their  plans  and  views 
of  life.  They  married  girls  like  themfelves 
whofe  habits  were  like  their  own. 

After  having  fomewhat  repaired  the  wafte  o 
London  by  the  ceconomy  of  the  country,  we  re- 
turned once  more  to  the  metropolis.  By  the 
greateft  accident  in  the  world,  my  filter  Har- 
riet happened  to  catch  the  fancy  of  a  young 
nobleman  of  fafhion  and  addrefs.  Dining  one 
day  with  a  groupe  of  his  companions,  he  gave 

Harriet  G for  his  toaft, — fwearing  a  great 

oath, — (he  was  the  fineft  girl  in  the  world — 
"  I  have  a  great  mind/'  laid  he,  "  to  marry 
"  her."' — He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  their 
marriage  foon  after  followed. 

A  marriage  of  this  kind,  made  with  levity, 
and  entered  upon  without  affedtion,  had  little 
chance  to  be  a  happy  one.     Harriet's  hufband 

I  6  foon 
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foon  not  only  became  indifferent,  but  was  not 
even  at  pains  to  conceal  his  indifference.  His 
amufements  lay  in  hunting,  in  drinking,  in 
cock-fighting,  in  gaming  ; — all  her  accomplish- 
ments, her  mufic,  her  knowledge  in  modern 
languages,  her  tafle  in  drefs,  her  {kill  in  painting, 
&c.  he  valued  not,  nor  cared  for.  This  negligence 
for  a  while  funk  deep  into  her  heart ;  it  threw 
her  into  melancholy,  and  I  was  apprehenfive  of 
the  confequences  of  it  to  her  health.  In  time, 
however  j  her  fpirits  revived,  and  fhe  became  as 
indifferent  about  her  hufband  as  he  was  about  her. 
She  even  went  the  length  of  wifhing  to  fhew  him 
marks  of  her  indifference. 

In  this  Situation  they  now  are  :  more  than 
indifferent,  they  hate  one  another  ;  and  their 
only  pleafure  confifts,  though  they  do  it  with 
the  moft  finished  good-breeding,  in  giving  mu- 
tual vexation.  He  never  at  home,  fhe  always 
abroad  •,— he  extravagant  in  his  pleafures,  fhe  no 
lefs  fo  in  hers ;— he  in  one  gaming  party,  fhe  in 
another. 

You  will  naturally,  Sir,  wifh  to  know  what 
is  my  fituation.  I  can  affure  you  it  is  by  no 
means  agreeable.  My  father  has  been  for  fome 
time  dead.  He  died  without  leaving  a  Shilling, 
his  debts  being  fully  equal  to  his  eftate.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  it  became  a  matter  of  neceffity, 
not  of  choice,  that  I  Should  live  with  my  filler ; 

2  but 
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but  from  what  I  have  already  faid,  you  muft 
eafily  fee  roy  refidence  in  her  family  cannot  be 
defirable.  The  bad  terms  in  which  my  fifter 
and  her  Lord  live,  make  me  neither  loved  nor 
trufted  by  either.  The  hufband  is  jealous  that 
I  poffefs  the  confidence  of  his  Lady,  and  know 
moi-e  than  I  fhould  know  ;  fhe  again  thinks  me 
a  fpy  upon  her  enjoyments,  and  is  difpleafed 
that  I  fhould  difapprove  of  that  diflipation  to 
which  fhe  has  fo  entirely  devoted  herfelf. 

A  thoufand  times  have  I  wifhed  to  leave  this 
houfe,  where  no  profpe£t  of  enjoyment  for  me 
now  remains  ;  but  as  often  have  I  found  every 
fuch  fcheme  impracticable.  My  relations  in  the 
country  _  have  now  forgotten  me  ;  and  even  if 
they  remembered  me  with  more  intereft  than  I 
am  afraid  they  do,  would  not  willingly  receive 
into  their  family  one  whom  they  naturally  think 
a  fafhionable  refidence  in  London  mud  have 
fo  much  fpoiled.  I  have  frequently  thought  of 
hiring  a  fmall  houfe,  and  living  by  myfelf,  but 
I  find  I  am  unable  to  afford  it.  In  this  date  I 
muft  remain  where  I  am,  neglecled  by  the  Earl 

of ,  and  not  truited  by  the  Countefs.     My 

fituation  I  have  often  thought  worfe  than  that  of 
their  houfekeeper  •,  for  while  fhe  receives  their 
wages,  fhe  has  it  in  her  power  to  leave  them 
whenever  fhe  has  a  mind. 

With 
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With  what  bitter  reflections  do  I  now  recol- 
lect the  time  when  I  firft  left  the  country  !  How 

different  has  been  the  fate  of  Lucy  R from 

mine  !  She  was  the  early  companion  of  my 
youth.  She  married,  when  fhe  was  young,  a 
gentleman  without  fortune,  but  poffeffed  of 
every  good  quality.  Though  the  friends  of  both 
fides  considered  the  match  as  imprudent,  they 
yielded  to  the  inclination  of  the  parties.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  marriage  either  of  intereft  or 
ambition  ;  but  it  was  a  marriage  of  choice,  of 

affection.      Heaven    has    rewarded    it. The 

very  narrownefs  of  their  circumilances,  the 
mutual  inconveniences,  the  hardfhips  they  had 
to  undergo,  but  endeared  them  the  more  to 
each  other.  Thefe  were  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  the  induftry  of  Lucy's  hufband,  and 
contributed  to  the  profperous  fituation  at  which 
he  has  now  arrived.  I  received  lately  a  letter 
from  Lucy,  giving  me  an  account  of  her  fitua- 
tion, which,  though  expreffed  in  the  fimpleft 
terms,  went  to  my  heart.  "  How  happy  am 
"  I,"  fays  flie  ;  "  the  greateft  part  of  my  hap- 
"  pinefs  confifts  in  my  having  added  to  the 
"  comfort  of  my  dear  Charles.  It  was  but 
C(  yefterday  he  told  me,  that  but  for  me  he 
"  would  have  funk  under  the  difficulties  of  life, 
"  but  for  me  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 

«  bear 
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"  bear  up  againft  them  ;  but  with  you,"  faid  he, 

"  It  is  needlefs  to  add  the  remainder  of  his 

"  affe&ionate  addrefs." 

Such  is  the  letter  of  Lucy  R .    I  fhall  not 

trouble  you  with  any  remarks  on  the  difference 
of  her  fituation  and  mine. — The  quiet  ordinary 
path  is  the  road  to  real  and  lafting  enjoyment ; 
and  if  parents  wifh  to  make  their  children 
happy,  they  mould  educate  them  for  that  ftation 
in  which  fortune  has  placed  them  ;  they  fhoulcl 
know  that,  for  one  of  my  fex  at  leaft,  there  is 
more  chance  of  felicity  in  the  private  ftations  of 
life,  than  in  all  the  noife,  and  pomp,  and  fhow 
of  a  more  exalted  fituation. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  G. 
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N°  22.     Saturday,  July  2,  1785. 

T^VERY  periodical  writer,  like  every  knight- 
errant  of  old,  in  afluming  his  office,  is  un- 
derstood to  fwear  fealty  to  the  Ladies.  I  pre- 
fume,  therefore,  it  is  now  fp  much  an  acknow- 
ledged quality  of  the  profeffion,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  for  any  individual  to  declare  it.  Above  all 
others,  the  Lounger  would  wifh  to  attract  their 
notice  and  conciliate  their  favour.  It  is  pof- 
fible  to  be  bufy  independent  of  the  Ladies  ;  but 
he  muft  be  a  brute  indeed  who  can  be  idle  with- 
out 'em. 

I  hope,  then,  I  may  take  credit  for  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  their  interefts,  their  employ- 
ments, and  their  amufements.  I  fhall  confider 
no  circumftance,  however  minute,  as  below  my 
regard,  which  can  any  how  affe£t  them ;  and 
every  thing  in  the  female  form  will  be  entitled 
to  the  immediate  notice  of  the  Lounger. 

From  a  correfpondent  who  is  well  aware  of 
this  part  of  my  plan,  I  have  juft  received  intel- 
ligence, that  a  very  little,  but  a  very  wonderful 
Lady,  intends  to  do  herfelf  the  pleafure  of  vifit- 
ing  Edinburgh  this  feafon  ;  and  I  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  announcing  her  intention  to  my 

readers. 
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readers.  The  Lady  I  mean  is  the  «  Merveil- 
"  leufe  Poupee  par/ante  "  the  wonderful  fpeak- 
ing  figure,  who  lias  fo  much  furprifed  and 
amufed  the  bed  company,  both  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  Hie  was  firft  produced,  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  (he  has  fpent  the  laft  year  of  her 
life.  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her  firft  at 
Bruffehi  and  then  at  London  ;  and  fhall  take  the 
liberty,  by  way  of  ufhering  her  into  Scotland, 
to  relate  fome  particulars  that  palled  in  the 
courfe  of  my  laft  vifit,  during  the  Lady's  refi- 
dence  in  the  parifh  of  St.  James. 

That  part  of  the  company  which  more  parti- 
cularly attracted  my  notice,  confifted  of  a  gentle- 
man and  his  lady,  accompanied  by  a  thin  tall 
elderly  gentlewoman,  who  appeared  to  be  a  re- 
lation, on  whofe  arm  the  lady  leaned  as  fhe  came 
up  ftairs,  and  who  carried  a  fmall  white  lap-dog, 
on  whom  her  kinfwoman  beftowed  a  great  many 
carefies,  but  the  hufband  looked  with  rather  lefs 
complacency.  There  were  two  very  young 
ladies,  attended  by  a  fifter  fomewhat  older  ;  but 
who  feemed  to  have  put  on  the  womanly  garb 
rather  from  fize  than  age.  Next  them  was 
placed  an  old  gentleman,  wrapped  up  in  a  warm 
furtout,  with  fhrivelled  cheeks,  a  fallow  com- 
plexion, a  laced  flioe  on  one  foot,  and  "  his 
"  youthful  hofe  a  world  too  wide  for  his  mrunk 
"  fhanks,"  who  took  great  pains  to  accommo- 
date 
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date  the  eldcfl  of  the  fillers  with  a  convenient 
feat,  and  had  huftled  himfelf  on  the  end  of  the 
bench  be  fide  her.     In  his  devoirs  he  was  aflifted 
by  a  lively-looking   little   man,    feemingly    not 
much  younger,  but  much  frefher  than  him,  who 
very   foon  told  us,    in  the  only  Englifli  words 
he   feemed  mafter  of,  that  he  was  a  native  of  • 
Gafcony,    and  had  been  but  a  few  weeks    in 
London.     He  was  drefied  in  a  full  fuit  of  black, 
had  his  hair  tied  in  a  thin  queue,  and  his  curls 
much  indebted  to  a  large  quantity  of  powder 
and  pomatum.     Seeing  me  the  only  ifole  perfon 
near  him,  he  made  a  fign  for  me  to  approach  the 
place  where  the  Poupee  was  to  give  audience  ; 
and  with  a  continuation  of  the   fame  friendly 
adlion  of  his  hand,  offered  me  a  pinch  of  fnuff 
out  of  a  very  beautiful  papier  mach'e  fnuiT-box. 
I  thanked  him  in  French,  and  we  were  imme- 
diately   on    an  intimate    footing.       "  Et   vous, 

"  Monfieur," faid  he,  holding  out  the  box 

to  the  gentleman  with  the  (lender  legs.  The  old 
gentleman  took  the  box,  and  examined  very  cu- 
fioufly  fome  figures  that  were  painted  on  the  lid. 
The  mafter  of  the  exhibition  now  made  his 
appearance,  and  addrefi'ed  the  company  (as 
nearly  as  I  can  recolle£t,  after  hearing  the  fame 
piece  of  eloquence  twice)  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Ave  de  good- 
»  nefs  to  regard  dis  young  Lady.     She  has  had 

«  de 
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"  de  honneur  to  be  feen  by  de  Emperor  of  Gcr- 
"  many,  de  King  of  Prulle,  de  King  and  Queen 
"of  France,  and  Monfeigneur  le  Daup>!n, 
"  when  he  was  but  tri  monts  old,  at  which 
"  time  fhe  had  de  honneur  of  being  exactly  of 
"  de  fame  fize  vid  Monfeigneur.  You  fee  her 
"  attach'd  to  de  plafond  of  de  chamber  only  by 
"  dis  fmall  chain,  no  bigger  dan  one  fdk  trid, 
«  and  I  hold  myfelf  here  at  long  diftance  from 
"  her,  fo  dat  it  is  impoflible  der  can  be  commu- 
"  nication  vid  any  pevfon.  You  fee  dat  trom- 
"  pette  which  {he  wears  at  her  mout ;  in  dat  if 
"  you  fpeak  any  queflion  it  pleafe  you  to  put, 
"  in  ever  fo  low  a  vifper,  Ma'moifelle  will  ave 
<f  de  honneur  of  making  anfwer." 

There  was  a  fhort  paufe,  nobody  feeming  to 
choofe  being  the  firft  to  addrefs  her ;  till  my 
Gafcon  rofe,  and  making  a  bow,  firft  to  the 
old  gentleman,  by  way  of  apology,  and  then  to 
the  young  lady  who  fat  next  him,  handed  her, 
who  feemed  not  well  to  know  whether  to  refufe 
going  or  not,  up  to  the  place,  and,  with  another 
bow,  prefentcd  her  to  the  figure,  to  whom  her. 
queftion  was  to  be  addrefied.  Having  been  a 
vifitor  of  the  lady's  before,  I  knew  how  to  make 
the  moil  of  my  vifit ;  and  contrived  to  place 
myfelf  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  not  only  to  hear  the 
queftions  that  fhould  be  put  aloud,  but  to  make 
a  pretty  fhrewd  guefs  at  thofe  which  the  quef- 

tionet 
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tioner  might  not  quite  fo  much  incline  mould 
be  audible  to  the  company,  as  well  as  at  the 
anfwers.  The  young  lady  blufhed,  fmiled,  and 
bit  her  fan  i  but  being  re-aflured  by  her  con- 
ductor, and  the  reft  of  the  company,  at  laft  put 
her  mouth  to  the  little  trumpet  that  conveys  the 
queftion,  and  afked  Mademoifelle  in  a  half  whif- 
per,    **  How  many  lovers  fhe  had  ?" — «  More 

«  than  are  good  for  me." Mifs  fmiled  again, 

but  looked  as  if  fhe  did  not  agree  with  her. 

The  exhibitor  made  a  fign  to  the  French 
gentleman,  who  had  handed  back  the  young  lady 
to  her  feat,  to  a!k  his  queftion  next.  "  Place 
"  aux  Dames,"  faid  he,  pointing  to  the  mar- 
ried lady  I  mentioned  before ;  who,  recom- 
mending her  lap-dog,  who  was  fleeping  on  the 
bench  by  her,  to  the  care  of  her  relation,  whom 
fhe  now  called  Coufin  Martha,  advanced  to  the 
figure,  and  afked  her,  «  If  fhe  was  married  ?" 
— "  Dieu    m'en    garde —Heaven    forbid,"    an- 

fwered  the  Poupee. The  Lady  looked  at  her 

hufband,  and  feemed  as  if  fhe  perfectly  agreed 
with  her. 

As  the  gentleman  got  up  to  make  way  for  his 
lady,  he  difcompofed  the  lap-dog  ;  for  which  his 
wife  chid  him,  and  fcolded  Martha.  "  Does- 
"  Monfieur  choofe  to  aft  any  thing  ?"  faid  the 
fhew-man  to  him. — «  Not  I,"  faid  he  furlily. 
"  Does  your  Doll  never  fpeak  but  when  fhe  is. 

"  fpoken 
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"  fpoken    to  ?" "    Never,  Sir  ;  flic   is    too 

"  well  bred." He   interpreted   the   queftion 

and  his  anfwer  to  the  Frenchman.  "  C'eft 
"  dommage,"  faid  he  in  return.  "That's  a 
"  pity,  the  gentleman  thinks ;"  re-interpreted 
the  exhibitor  to  the  married  man.     "  No,  by 

**  G — ,  that  it  is  not,"  replied  the  other. 

The  fhew-man  interpreted  again  ; — the  Gafcon 
received  it  with  one  of  thofe  fignificant  flxrugs 
with  which  the  philofophers  of  this  country  re- 
concile to  themfelves  and  others  every  difpenfa- 
tion  of  Providence. 

A  lady,  whom  I  had  not  obferved  before, 
now  came  forward.  She  was  in  a  much  fuller 
drefs  than  any  of  the  reft  of  the  company,  and 
had  one  of  the  fined  complexions  in  the  world. 
She  looked  very  narrowly  at  the  Poupee's  head- 
drefs,  and  the  particular  fit  of  her  tucker. 
"  What  fort  of  paint  do  you  ufe  ?"  faid  me, 
loud  enough' to  be  heard  by  us  who  were  near 
her. — "  Vous  n'en  avez  pas  befoin, — You  have 
"  no  need  on't,"  anfwered  the  figure ,  the 
equivoque  was  a  very  polite  one.  "  C'eft  char- 
"  mant !"  faid  the  Frenchman,  looking  firft 
on  the  Poupee,  and  then  on  the  lady  ;  the  lady 
drew  back,  and  feemed  inclined  to  blufh — but 
could  not. 

"  Do  you  choofe,  Sir  ?"  faid  our  exhibitor  to 
me.     I  declined  putting  the  lady  to  the  trouble, 

having 
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having  been  convinced  of  her  abilities  at  Bruf- 
fels.     On  this  the  old  gentleman  came  forward. 
Like  the  laft  queftioner  he  examined  Mademoi- 
felle  very  clofely,  putting  on  his  fpe&acles   to 
aflift  his  examination.     "  Pray,  Mifs,"  faid  he 
with  a  fort  of  chuckle,  "  do  you  garter  above 
«  or  below  the  knee  ?"     The  anfwer  was   fo 
low  I  could  not  hear  it ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
hobbled  back  to  his  feat,  apparently  not   quite 
fatisfied  with  his  reception.     The  married  lady 
now  prefTed  her  kinfwoman  to  put  her  queftion 
in  turn  :  but  fhe  would  by  no  means  confent  to 
it,  hinting  that  (he  could  not  think  of  putting 
her  mouth  to  a  trumpet  that  had  fo  lately  been 
polluted  by  the  lips  of  a  male.     My  friend  the 
Gafcon,  on  being  told  of  her  refufal,  feemed  to 
enjoy  fome  joke  that  had  ftruck  him,  and,  -as 
they  fometimes  think  aloud,  was  muttering  to 
himfelf.     I    heard    the  words,  "  d'une   certain 
"  age  ;"  but  he   flopped   fhort,   and  faid  aloud 
that  the  lady  certainly  thought  it  was  more,  felon 
les  regies  for  her  to  be  afked  queftions  than  to  afk 
them.     Mifs  Martha  purfed  up  her  lips,  and  faid 
fomething  of  impertinence  and   mixed  compa- 
nies.    It  is  almofl   four,  faid   her  kinfwoman  ; 
and  taking  up  the  lap-dog,  walked  out  of  the 
room,  leaning  upon  Mifs  Martha,  and   telling 
her  hufband  to  follow  them.     The  Frenchman 
was  on  his  feet  in  an  inftant ;  and,  fkipping 

over 
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over  the  benches,  got  down  flairs  in  time 
enough  to  call  her  fervant,  and  to  hand,  firft 
her  lap-dog,  and  then  its  miftrefs,  into  the  car- 
riage, that  waited  for  them.  He  offered  his 
hand  to  Mifs  Martha,  who  would  not  accept  of 
it.  The  hufband  brufhed  paft  him  with  a  look 
that  did  not  feem  to  thank  him  for  his  atten- 
tions. Go  home,  faid  the  Lady  to  the  footman, 
who  looked  to  her  for  the  order  ;  and  the  coach 
drove  from  the  door.  The  French  gentleman 
turned  to  me,  who  was  ftanding  behind  in  the 
entrance  j  "  En  Angleterre  le  marriage  eft  une 
"  affaire   fi   fombre, — In   England    marriage   is 

"  fo  gloomy  a  bufmefs." — "  Quelquefois, • 

"  fometimes,"  faid  I  fmiling. My  French- 
man caught  himfelf  immediately. — "  Allure- 
ment, Monfieur  n'eft  pas  marie." — I  aflured  him 

I    was  not   married. "   II  n'en  a  pas    Fair, 

«  — You  have  not  the  look  on't." This,  in 

his  opinion,  was  both  a  felicitation  and  a  com- 
pliment •,  and  fo  it  had  one  of  my  beft  bows 
at  parting. 
V 
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N°  23.     Saturday,  July  9,  1785. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  a 
nation  advances  from  barbarifm  to  civiliza- 
tion, the  women  rife  into  efteem,  hold  a  more 
important  ftation  in  fociety,  and  become  more 
and  more  objects  of  attention.  Upon  a  fair 
eftimate,  we  fhall  probably  find  a  higher  degree 
of  true  refinement  in  the  polifhed  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  than  what  prevailed  even  in  the 
brighteft  days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, a  lady  at  the  court  of  Verfailles,  or  of 
London,  is  treated  with  a  refpect,  attention,  and 
obfervance,  to  which  an  Athenian  beauty  or  a 
Roman  matron  was  not  accuftomed. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  the 
fame  progrefs  of  refinement  among  writers  who 
treat  of  the  female  character.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  that  women 
are  often  treated  in  books  with  the  moft  fovereign 
contempt  by  the  moft  elegant  writers.  An  Eng- 
lifh  author,  diftinguifhed  for  the  elegance  and 
the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  while  he  acknow- 
ledges the  influence  of  the  fair  fex,  and  incul- 
cates the  necefiity  of  gaining  their  good  graces 
by  every  man  who  wifhes  to  advance  in  the 

road 
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road  of  ambition,  at  the  fame  time  talks  of 
women  in  general  as  beings  of  an  inferior  or- 
der. He  does  not  fcruple  to  call  them,  "  chil- 
"  dren  of  a  larger  growth"  and  to  fay,  that  he 
never  knew  one  woman  capable  of  reafoning  or 
of  adding  confequentially  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  together. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  prcfent  to  enter  the 
lilts  with  the  Earl  of  Chef  erf  eld.  I  flatter  my- 
felf  it  is  an  unneceflary  talk,  and  that  few  of  my 
readers  require  any  other  argument  than  their 
own  feelings  and  obfervation,  to  be  fatisfied  o£ 
the  injuitice  of  his  Lordfliip's  inveclive  againffc 
the  lovelieft  part  of  the  Creation,  "  the  laft,  bell 
"  work  of  Heaven." 

This  injuftice  of  our  fex  towards  the  other 
often  arifes  from  a  want  of  duly  confidering  the 
different  conditions  of  each.     The  law  in  fome 
initances   confiders  women  in  a  ftate  of  pupil- 
lage ;  and  they  frequently   may  be   reckoned  fo 
in   conduct.      They   are    neccfiarily    under   die 
tutelage  of  eircumitances  and  of  fituation,  go- 
verned by  the  decorum  of  fex,  by  the  forms  of 
the  World.     If  we  picture  to  ourfelves  a  woman 
diverted  of  that  pliability  of  mind,  firm  in  refolve, 
unihaken  in  conduit,  unmoved  by  the  delicacies 
of  fituation,  by  the  falhions  of  the  times,  by  the 
fear  even  of  common-place  obloquy,   or  of  flip- 
pant cenfure  \  in  the  delineation  of  fuch  a  cha- 
Vol.  I,  K  rafter,- 
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ra£ter,  we  immediately  change  the  idea  of  the 
fex,  and  like  the  fon  of  Peleus  difcovered  amidft 
the  daughters  of  Lycoderhes,  we  fee  under  the  form 
©f  woman  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  man. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  we  hear  the 
fex  daily  blamed,  and  in  which  their  conduct 
has  afforded  matter  for  much  fevere  cenfure  ;  I 
mean,  a  predilection  they  are  fuppcfed  to  bear 
to  frivolous  men,  poffeffing  no  one  valuable  ta- 
lent, no  one  quality  fuflicient  to  procure  either 
rcfpedt  or  efteem.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  always  in 
the  freedom  of  choice,  but  in  that  vaflalage  of 
fituation  and  circumftances  which  I  mentioned, 
that  their  fociety  is  formed.  But  were  I  even  to 
admit  that  women  are  apt  to  prefer  the  fociety 
of  men  of  light  and  fhowy  parts  to  that  of  men 
of  more  cultivated  minds  ;  I  cannot,  for  my  part, 
allow,  that  they  merit  all  the  obloquy  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  them  on  that  account. 

There  is  in  the  female  character  a  Year  of  of- 
fending, a  felf-diffidence,  a  delicate  fenfe  of 
propriety,  which  renders  a  woman  unhappy 
when  fhe  fays  or  does,  or  thinks  fhe  has  faid  or 
done,  a  thing  not  perfectly  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  A  quick  perception,  and  a  delicate  fen- 
fibility,  render  her  feelingly  alive  to  the  opinions 
of  thofe  around  her.  Hence  proceeds  that  mo- 
deft  fhynefs,  that  bewitching  foftnefs,  the  moil 
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attractive  ,.narm  which  Heaven  has  beftowed 
on  womankind.  Afraid  of  an  inferiority,  a 
woman  of  fenfibility  feels  a  certain  degree  of 
uneafmefs  in  the  company  of  men  of  high  ability 
and  profound  learning.  Diffident  of  being  able 
to  converfe  with  fuch  men  on  equal  terms,  me 
fancies  fhe  is  contemned  by  them  ;  fhe  feels  a 
difagreeable  reftraint  in  their  prefence,  from 
which  fhe  is  glad  to  be  relieved,  and  to  find 
herfelf  in  a  circle  where,  though  fhe  may  meet 
with  lefs  genius,  lefs  knowledge,  and  lefs  wit, 
fhe  is  more  upon  a  footing  with  thofe  around 
her,  and  lefs  afraid  of  betraying  any  defect  in 
herfelf. 

Perhaps,  too,  men  poiTefled  of  uncommon 
talents  and  great  genius,  are  apt  to  truft  too 
much  to  their  intrinfic  merit,  and  to  defpife,  as 
beneath  their  regard,  thofe  graces  and  accom- 
plifhments,  the  fole  end  of  which  is  to  render  a 
man  agreeable  in  fociety.  As  gold,  without 
being  highly  polifhed,  will  always  be  valued, 
they  feem  to  think  they  may  reft  fecure  upon 
their  fterling  merit,  as  fufheient  to  procure 
them  the  eltcem  and  eonfideration  of  mankind. 
How  many  men  of  genius  and  of  knowledge 
could  we  name,  whofe  manners  are  difgufting, 
and  to  whom  nothing  could  reconcile  us  but  a 
confeioufnefs  of  their  fuperiority  in  the  higher 
endowments  of  the  mind?    A  Locke  or  a  New- 
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ton  may  be  very  unpleafing  companions,  and 
may  be  deficient  in  every  quality  requilite  to 
render  a  man  agreeable  in  the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life.  But  the  fame  quick  and  delicate 
perception  which  gives  pain  to  a  woman  when 
hie  imagines  fhe  herfelf  has  been  guilty  of  any 
impropriety  in  behaviour  or  in  manner,  leads 
her  to  obferve  with  attention  the  manners  of 
others,  to  be  charmed  with  the  eafe,  the  ele- 
gance, the  politenefs  of  a  well-bred  man,  and 
to  be  difgufted  with  the  firft  appearance  of  any 
thing  harfh,  vulgar,  or  illiberal. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  female  mind  which  delights  more 
in  the  beautiful  than  the  fublime,  more  in  the 
amiable  than  the  fplendid,  more  in  what  engages 
and  captivates,  than  in  what  awes  with  its 
grandeur,  or  aftonifhes  with  its  vaftnefs.  A 
woman  mud  be  mafculine  to  a  certain  degree 
before  fhe  can  prefer  Homer  to  Virgil,  Milton 
to  Tajfo,  and  Shahefpeare  to  Metajlafio,  or  the 
bold  ftrokes  of  Michael  Angelo,  to  the  grace- 
ful touches  of  Gitido.  May  not  the  fame  foft- 
nefs  and  delicacy  difpofe  her  to  prefer  thofe 
gentle  manners  and  amiable  qualities  which 
adorn  private  and  domeftic  fcenes,  to  the  more 
fplendid  talents  which  fit  a  man  to  fhine  in 
public  life,  in  the  fenate,  or  in  the  field,  to 
thofe  which  qualify  him  to  inftrucTt  and  inform 
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mankind  by  plulofophical  inquiry  or  deep  inves- 
tigation ? 

In  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  admire  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Author  of  nature.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  the  human  race,  to  poiTefs 
thofe  talents  which  enable  a  man  "  to  read  his 
««  hljiory  in  a  naiiai  s  eyes."  Were  the  regard, 
the  efteem,  the  confidence  of  the  women,  con- 
fined to  fuch  alone,  the  bulk  of  mankind  would 
be  deprived  of  the  belt,  the  purclt  fource  of  hap- 
pinefs  which  this  world  affords.  What  enjoy- 
ment can  be  compared  with  the  felicity  flowing 
from  a  union  with  a  virtuous  woman,  who  pours 
out  her  foul  into  the  bofom  of  him  fhe  loves, 
who  repofes  in  him  with  unbounded  confidence, 
and  whofe  great  objedt  of  ambition  it  is  to  foften 
every  care,  to.  alleviate  every  calamity  ?  What 
object  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  more  engaging, 
than  fuch  a  woman  in  the  midft  of  her  family, 
diffuling  happinefs  on  all  around  her  ?  There, 
to  ufe  the  words  of  the  eloquent  R.cuJ'eauJ  K  Soil 
f<  empire  eft  up  empire  de  douceur,  d'addrefl'e, 
"  et  de  complaifance  5  fes  ordres  font  des  careffes, 
<<  fes  menaces  foiu  des  pleurs." 

Confiderable  ufe,  however,  might  be  made  of 
the  difference,  in  difpofition,  in  feeling,  and  in 
iituation,  between  the  fexes,  if  in  their  inter- 
cpurfe  with  one  another,   thofe   qualities  which 
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are  moft  eflimable  in  each  were  allowed  their 
influence  in  a  beneficial,  not  an  extravagant  de- 
gree. Were  the  men  to  derive  from  the  fociety 
of  the  women  gentlenefs,  complaifance,  fenfibi- 
lity  ;  were  the  women  to  borrow  from  that  of 
the  men  fteadinefs,  deliberation,  and  fortitude  •> 
characters  might  be  formed  not  lefs  amiable  thsn 
ufeful,  not  lefs  engaging  than  enlightened.  Wif- 
dom  would  no  longer  be  accufed  of  feverity,  nor 
Sprightlinefs  cenfured  for  levity.  Virtue  would 
aflume  her  moft  winning  as  well  as  her  moft 
refpectable  form  ;  and  many  votaries  would  be 
fixed  by  her  fmiles,  whom  her  precepts  had  been 
unable  to  retain. 
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N"  24.     Saturday,   July  16,  1785. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

Dis  ilk  advcrfts  geiiitus,  fatoque  Jtniffro. 

Juvenal. 
SIR, 

AM  one  of  that  clafs  of  men  called  Valetu- 
dinarians, people  whofe  ordinary  ft  ate  of 
health  is  ficknefs,  and  who  are  never  well 
enough  to  live  without  the  aid  of  a  phyfician. 
My  father,  who  was  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  qua- 
lity, died  of  old  age  at  thirty-four.  I  was  bora 
in  the  feventh  month,  and  puffed  the  firft  three 
years  of  my  life  in  a  baficct  lined  with  cotton, 
which  was  carefully  placed  by  the  fire-fide  of 
my  mother's  bed-chamber,  and  carried  with 
great  caution  round  the  room  once  a-dav  for  the 
fake  of  exercife.  In  my  fourth  year  I  was  al- 
lowed to  breathe  the  frefh  air  in  the  arms  of 
my  nurfe  ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  reached  my 
feventh,  was  able  to  walk  round  the  parlour  by 
the  aid  of  a  go-cart.  But  to  record  minutely  the 
tranfaclions  of  my  infancy  is  not  to  my  prefent 
purpofe.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  by  the  care  of  the 
excellent  parent  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  power 
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of  medicine,  I  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five; 
and  bating  my  aflhma  and  a  nervous  atrophy, 
enjoyed,  thank  God,  a  very  toleiable  ftate  of 
health.  At  this  unlucky  period,  death  deprived 
jne  of  the  heft  of  mothers,  and  left  me  a  helplefs 
•erphan  with  a  fortune  of  L. 20,000. 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  whom, 
from  my  unhappy  conftitution,  it  was  neceffary 
to  keep  in  conftant  pay,  there  was  one  whofe 
attentions  feemed  to  partake  fo  much  of  perfonal 
attachment,  that  I  refolved  to  retain  him  in  my 
iioufe  by  a  fixed  falary.  Dr.  Doddipoll  was  a  va- 
letudinary like  myfelf ;  and  I  had  always  expe- 
rienced from  him  that  tender  condolence  which 
the  diftreffed  feel  for  each  other.  His  fkill  was 
very  great;  and  he  had  at  the  fame  time  fo  little 
of  the  quackery  of  his  profeffion,  that  he  openly 
derided  all  pretenfions  to  myftery,  and  plainly 
declared,  that  he  regarded  his  brethren  of  the 
faculty  as  folemn  impoftors.  The  long  ftudies 
preparatory  to  this  profeffion,  and  the  extenfive 
learning  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  its  doctrines,  he  treated  with  the 
utinoft  ridicule.  I  have  often  heard  him  fuy, 
that  he  would  engage  to  communicate  the  whole 
fcience  of  medicine  to  any  perfon  of  common 
intellects  in  a  couple  of  hours.  My  friend 
Doddipoll  held  but  one  maxim  in  phyfic,  which 
was,  that  all    difeafes    have   their    feat    in    the 
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flomach,  and  proceed  either  from  too  great  a 
richnefs  and  vifcidity,  or  an  extreme  tlnnnefs  of 
the  gaftric  juices.     The  former  was  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  ufe  of  attenuating  food,  the  latter 
by  that  which  is  more  nutritive.     To  the  former 
clafs  he  referred  my  cafe  •,  as  it  was  evident,  he 
faid,  from  the  tlnnnefs  of  my  legs  and  the  pale- 
nefs  of  my  complexion,  that  the  juices  were  too 
thick   to    circulate   freely  through    the    minute 
lymphatics,  and  thus  the  parts  were  deprived  of 
their  due  nourifhment.   His  own  cafe  he  decided 
to  belong  to  the  contrary  clafs,  as  was  apparent 
from  the  unwieldy  fize  of  his  legs  and  belly,  and 
the   fcurvv   in   his  face.     The   tlnnnefs  of  the 
juices  gave   rife   to   a   fuperabundant  fecretion, 
which  diftended  all  the  veflels,  occafioned  too 
creat  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
fwelled  the  whole  body.     His  regimen  and  mine 
were   therefore   totally  oppofite.     To  attenuate 
my  juices,  I  was  fed   chiefly  on  fkim-milk,  pa- 
nada, and  vegetables  ;  while  Doddipoll,  to  cor- 
rect the  tenuity  of  his  fluids,  was  reftricted  to  beef 
and  pudding,  turkey  and  chine,  Sec.  a  tankard  of 
mild  ale,  and  a  bottle  of  old  claret.     You  will 
forgive  my  ufe  of  medical  terms,  Mr.  Lounger  ; 
they  are,  ftric~r.lv  fpeaking,  my  mother-tongue, 
and  I  cannot  eafily  exprefs  myfelf  without  them. 
My  family  confifted  at  this  time,  befides  the 
Doctor  and  myfelf,  of  my  man-fervant   Peter, 
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and  my  maid  Betty,  two  honeft  and  faithful  do- 
meflics  ;  and  I  may  fay  with  great  truth,  there 
never  was  a  better  regulated  or  more  orderly 
houfehokl.  It  was  Peter's  province  to  rub  me 
down  in  the  morning  with  the  flefh-bruflh,  to 
make  my  water-dock  tea,  to  attend  me  at  noon 
with  the  dumb-bells,  and  meafure  out  my  hour 
of  exercife,  make  up  my  electuaries,  cook  my 
fago  and  panada,  boil  my  water-gruel  and  white- 
wine  whey,  air  my  flannel-fhirt,  and  put  me  to 
bed.  Betty's  fervices  were  chiefly  dedicated  to 
my  worthy  friend  the  Doctor,  who  always  gave 
her  the  commendation  of  an  excellent  and  dif- 
creet  young  wonan,  and  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  duties  of  an  handmaid. 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  courfe  of  my  life,  during 
thofe  which  may  be  termed  my  halcyon-days  j 
when,  ah,  the  inconftancy  of  human  affairs  !  my 
friend,  my  companion,  my  Efculapius,  was  car- 
ried ofFby  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  The  poor  Do£tor — 
how  fhall  I  defcribe  the  melancholy  fcene  !  A 
fillet  of  veal  ftood  upon  the  table. — It  wras  fluff- 
ed, which  was  his  favourite  way  of  dreffing  it. — 
He  looked  at  it  for  fome  time,  muttered  fome- 
thing  about  butter  and  oranges,  fell  back  in  his 
chair,  and  expired. 

Alas,  poor  Doddipoll  ! 

On  this  melancholy  occafion,    I   had    many 
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Among  tliefe  laft,  I  was  much  flruck  with  the 
tender  fympathy  of  one  of  my  female  coufins 
the  Honourable  Mifs  Angelica  Tcmpejl.  This 
Lady,  though  paft  her  bloom,  had  flill  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  woman.  Though  lhe  had  no 
fortune,  having  had  an  excellent  education,  fhe 
wanted  none  of  the  accomplifhments  of  a  Lady 
of  falhion.  But  what  flruck  me  moft  in  her 
character  was  the  fcnfibility  of  her  difpofition, 
and  that  affectionate  concern  (he  fhcwed  for  all 
fort  of  diftrefles.  She  would  often  fit  by  me  for 
hours,  liften  to  my  complaints  with  the  moft 
fympathifing  attention,  and  inquire  into  their 
particular  fymptoms  with  the  tendernefs  of  a 
lifter,  and  the  folicitude  of  a  fick-nurfe.  To  cut 
the  matter  iliort,  Sir,  fhe  fo  far  won  upon  me, 
that  in  an  evil  hour,  and  tempted  I  believe  by 
the  devil,  I  threw  myfelf  at  her  feet,  and  pro- 
pofed  marriage.  She  did  not  difdain  my  fuit ; 
and  after  a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjuilment  of 
all  punctilios,  we  became  man  and  wife. 

For  the  firft  week  all  went  fmoothly  enough  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  I  began  to  per- 
ceive a  rifing  fpirit  of  innovation,  which  gave 
me  fome  difquiet.  I  had  made  my  account  with 
tome  changes  ■■,  as  the  family-eftablifhment  which 
was  fuitable  to  my  batchelor  (late  might  be 
thought  too  contracted  for  that  into  which  I  had 
now  entered.     I  therefore   readily   enough  ac- 
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quiefced  in  the  propofal  of  hiring  a  larger  houfe, 
and  adding  two  to  the  number  of  our  domeftics  ;• 
but  it  was  with  much  concern  I  learned  that  the 
reform  was  to  be  begun  by  the  difmiflion  of  the 
trufty  Peter  and  the  difcreet  Mrs.  Retty.  It  was 
in  vain  I  urged  the  merits  of  both,  their  long 
fervices,  and  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
plicated fyflem  of  my  poor  conftitution,  its 
wants,  and  its  regimen.  My  wife  declared,  that 
to  attend  to  thefe  was  no  lefs  her  duty  than  her 
pleafure,  and  that,  while  me  lived,  no  other 
hands  than  her  own  fhould  touch  the  body  of  her 
deareft  Lord.  It  was  however  very  foon  per- 
ceived, that  in  this  fhe  had  undertaken  a  tailc 
more  laborious  than  fhe  was  aware  of.  The 
exercife  of  the  nefh-brufh  was  found  fo  fatiguing 
that  on  the  third  morning,  in  pure  compafhon  to 
her,  I  propofed  to  make  trial  of  one  of  our  new 
footmen.  This  rafcal,  who  feemed  endowed 
with  the  ftrength  of  Hercules,  began  as  if  he  had 
been  currying  a  centaur,  and  actually  diflocated 
my  moulder  at  the  firft  experiment. 

During  a  painful  confinement  to  my  chair, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  this  unlucky  ac- 
cident, it  was  not  unnatural  to  have  expected 
that  my  wife,  who  was  fo  remarkable  for  the 
tender  feelings,  would  have  exercifed  her  utmoft 
affiduity  in  administering  confolation  under  a 
difafter,  of  which  it  was  plain  (he  had  been  the 
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eaufe.     But  what,  Sir,  was  the  method  {he  took 
to  comfort  me  ?    Why,  by  endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade  me  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with1 
me.     She  had  the  cruelty  to  tell  me,  that  I  had 
no  other  difeafe  than  vapours,  and   undertook, 
with  equal   folly    and     preemption,    that    fhe 
would  completely  cure   me   in   the   fpace  of  a 
month.     A  pragmatical  coxcomb  of  a  phyfician, 
who  now  fupplied  the  place  of  my  late  worthy 
friend,  declared  my  wife's  notion  of  my  diforder 
to  be  altogether  juft,  and  concurred  with  her  in 
opinion  as  to  the  method  of  cure.     Moderate 
exercife  was  ordered  for  bracing  my  nerves,  and 
company  and  amufements  were  prefcribed   for 
keeping  up  my  fpirits. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  chariot  was  ordered  Jo 
attend  every  morning  immediately  after  break- 
fall  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercife,  I  was 
rattled  for  four  hours  upon  the  ftones,  through  a 
tour  of  twenty  vifits,  and  the  complete  circuit  of 
all  the  mercers'  and  milliners',  fheps  in  town.  My 
deareft  contrived  to  have  a  fele£l  company  of  a 
few  friends  to  dine  with  us  every  day,  and  a  fmall 
whift-party  in  the  evening,  except  on  Monday, 
which  was  our  private  concert,  and  every  fecond 
Thurfday,  when  fhe   had  a  rout  of  fix  tables. 
Once  a-week  I  was  conveyed  to  the  play,  and 
had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  Siddons,  at  the  re- 
peated hazard  of  fuffocation  ;  but  here,  I  own,  it 
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alleviated  my  feelings  to  obferve  the  greateft  part 
of  the  audience  undergoing,  without  compulfion, 
apparently  the  fame  agonies  with  myfelf. 

I  always  delighted,  Sir,  in  tranquillity.  Judge, 
therefore,  of  my  mortification,  in  now  finding 
that  my  life  was  deftined  to  be  one  continued 
fcene  of  tumult  and  turmoil.    We  are  informed, 
that  in  the  days  of  witchcraft,  when  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  any  old  woman  to  incur  that  im- 
putation, it  was  cuftomary  with  her  accufers  to 
prevent  her  intercourfe  with  the  devil,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  during  fleep,  by  keeping 
her  continually  awake.     My  wife,  Sir,  feems  to 
hold  fome  opinions  very  analogous  to  that  now 
mentioned.     Apprehending  a  Hate  of  quiet  to  be 
of  the  worft  confequences  to  my  diforder,  it  is 
her  conftant  ftudy  to  guard  againil  ami  prevent  it 
by  every  pofhble  means.  As,  with  all  her  induftry 
to  find  employment  for  the  day,  there  muft  be 
fome  few  moments  unoccupied,  fhe  has  provided 
feveral  domeftic  companions  of  fuch  of  the  ani- 
mal tribe  as  are  moft  averfe  to  reft  and  filence. 
We  have  three  dogs,  who  wage  eternal  warfare 
with  as   many  cats.     A  parrot  is  fufpended  in 
the  ftair-cafe,  a  magpie  in  the  antichamber,  and 
fix   Canary  birds   in   the   parlour.     A  monkey, 
I  am  informed,  has  been  commiflioned,  and  is 
actually   upon    the    road  :  but    this    additional 
curfe  I  believe  I  fliall  cffe&ually  prevent,  hav- 
ing 
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ing  taken  meafures  to  have  him  waylaid  and.  af- 
faffinated. 

But  thefe  are  the  lead  of  my  grievances.  I 
muft  now  inform  you  of  fomewhat  more  ferious. 
1  have  of  late  but  too  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  my  loving  fpoufe  has  actually  formed  a  plot 
againft  my  life.  Exercife,  Sir,  and  change  of  air, 
have  been  the  pretence  for  frequent  expeditions 
to  the  country,  with  one  or  two  friends,  which 
me  calls  parties  of  pleafure,  but  which  I  have 
generally  found  to  end  in  fome  curfed  difafter, 
■which  has  gone  near  to  be  my  death.  I  have 
been  twice  caught  in  a  thundcr-ftorm  on  horfe- 
back,  thrice  in  a  hurricane  upon  the  water,  four 
times  broke*  down  in  a  carriage,  and  the  laft 
time  compelled  to  ride  ten  miles  in  the  night  air 
upon  a  hard-trotting  coach-horfe.  I  underftand 
it  is  now  refolved  by  the  advice  of  the  family- 
phyfician  above  mentioned,  to  fet  out  in  a  few 
days  hence  upon  a  tour  through  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  our  way  to  make  trial  of  the 
mineral  waters  of  Buxton,  Matlock,  or  Harrow- 
gate.  What  may  be  the  ifllie  of  this  expedition, 
is  hid  in  the  womb  o  fate.  The  defign  of  it, 
however,  is  fumciently  apparent  j  and  I  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  intended  for  my  coup  de  grace. 
If  I  furvive  it,  you  may  once  again  hear  from 
me  j  if  not,  you  may  perhaps  bellow  a  tear  on 
the  memory  of  the  ill-fated 

Jeremiah  Dy-soon. 
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N°  25.     Saturday,  July  23,  1785. 
To  the  Author  of  the  Lounger. 

SIR, 
'TTiOUGH    I   prefume,    from    your    account 

of  yourfelf,  that  you  occafionally  vifit  the 
Theatre,  and  go  there  like  your  friend  Colonel 
Cauftic,  to  fee  the  Play  as  well  as  the  Com- 
pany ;  I  do  not  obferve  that  you  have  yet  fa- 
voured us  with  any  remarks  on  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  flage.  This  I  regard  in  a  manner 
as  part  of  your  duty.  "Whatever  has  fo  power- 
ful an  effect  in  forming  the  maimers  as  the 
Theatre,  falls  properly  within  the  department 
of  one  who  willies  to  mark  their  progrefs. 
Even  as  a  mere  amufement,  that  which  occupies 
fo  great  a  fpace  in  the  time  of  the  idle,  mould 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Lounger.  The  field, 
you  know,  Sir,  is  wide  :  for  even  in  the  befl 
of  our  Englim  pieces  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement,  and  much  to  be  found  fault  with. 
The  Fair  Penitent,  for  example,  which  flands 
high  in  the  lift,  is  in  many  refpects  imperfect,  if 
not  reprchenfible  5  which    cenfure   that  I  may 
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juftify  {as  alfo  to  take  a  ihare  in  the  labour 
which  I  exhort  you  to),  let  me  attempt  to 
(hew  wherein  it  is  that  the  piece  is  chiefly  de- 
fective. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  muft  firft  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  characters  ;  which  are  by  no 
means  fuch  as  to  fupport  or  promote  the  interefl 
of  the  fituation.  The  heroine  herfelf  is  very 
far  from  being  an  amiable  or  unexceptionable 
lady.  Her  flight  pretenfions  to  the  title  of 
Penitent  have  often  been  remarked  ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  ftyle  of  her  character,  exclufive  of 
the  objections  that  lie  againfh  it  in  a  moral  view, 
is  of  that  fierce,  unbending,  and  unfeminine 
fort,  which  we  cannot  eafily  pity  in  misfortune 
or  forgive  in  error.  For  the  weaknefs  and  the 
guilt  of  her  love,  fhe  has  not  that  apology  which 
fome  unfortunate  females  derive  from  the  be- 
witching qualities  of  their  feducers.  The  object 
of  her  paflion  is  a  vain,  a  profligate,  and  un- 
difguifed  libertine,  whofe  treatment  of  her  had. 
been  fo  utterly  bale  and  unmanly,  as  even  to 
make  her  dread  that  the  fecret  of  her  favours 
might  not  be  fafely  lodged  with  him.  The 
"  finenefs  of  his  form,"  is  the  only  attractive 
quality  we  perceive  about  him  ;  a  motive  to 
love  which  finks  the  Lady  equally  in  our  efti- 
mation  of  her  virtue,   and  in  our  opinion  of  her 
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If  fuch  is  the  impreflion  that   Cali/ia  makes 
on   her    firit   appearance,    her  conduct    in  the 
courfe   of  the  piece  by   no   means   removes  it. 
Her  behaviour   to  Horatio,  when  he  intimates- 
his  fufpicions  of  her  guilty  correfpondence,   and 
holds  up  to  her  her  own  letter  in  fupport  of  the 
charge,   is  the  very  height  of  effrontery  ;  as  in- 
deed the   attempt  which  follows,   to   turn    the 
fword  of  her  injured  hufband  againft  the  bofom 
of  his  belt  friend,  becaufe  he  had  detected  her 
falfehood,    is   a  flroke    of   wickednefs    (for    it 
deferves  no  gentler  name),  which  deprives  her 
of  all  title  to  fympathy.  We  remain  accordingly, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act,   almoft  indif- 
ferent about  her  fate ;    or  perhaps    we  rather 
enjoy  her  difficulties  and  embarraflments.    Then 
indeed,  after  her  fhame  has  been  divulged  ;  when 
the  object  of  her  guilty  flarae  is  now  no  more  ; 
when  me   is   fet  before  us,    forfaken  of  every 
friend,  and  without  profpect  of  peace  but  in  the 
grave  j  when  now  the  ftormy  paflions  that  had 
tranfported  her,  having  fubfided,  are  followed 
by  fettled  forrow  \  and  her  haughty  foul,  bowed 
down  by  misfortunes,  at  length  fubmits  to  own 
that  (he  had  done  amifs,  to  intreat  forgivenefs, 
and  to  be  grateful  for  a   little  tendernefs  : — in 
thefe  circuinfliances  our  tears  begin  to  take  her 
part,  as  they  would  that  of  any  object,  however 
undeferving,  reduced  to  fo  wretched  a  fituations 

and 
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and  throwing  herfelf  entirely  on  our  pity.  The 
{eerie  between  her  and  Aitamont,  where  {he 
makes  confefnon  of  her  own  demerit,  and  prays 
for  a  companion  to  him  more  deferring  of  his 
virtues,  is  interefting  :  and  {till  more  fo  that 
which  precedes  it  between  her  and  Sciolto ;  which 
is  indeed  by  far  the  heft  in  the  play.  We  fhould 
miftake  however  in  attributing  its  effect:  to  our 
intereft  in  Calilta  ;  for  the  venerable  good  old 
man  has  by  much  the  greateft  (hare  in  it ;  whofe 
affection  for  his  child,  contending  with  his  rigid 
fenfe  of  honour,  forms  a  fpectacle  that  draws 
at  once  our  admiration  and  our  love.  Sciolto, 
indeed,  is  the  moft  interefting,  as  well  as  moft 
refpectable  perfon  of  the  drama  ;  his  fituation, 
his  chara£ter,  and  his  feelings,  equally  infpire 
our  reverence  for  his  virtue,  and  our  pity  for  his 
misfortunes. 

If  the  character  of  Califta  offend  us  by  its 
fiercenefs,  that  of  Aitamont  difgufts  us  by  its 
infignificance.  Of  him  we  know  little  more 
than  this,  which  is  far  from  being  enough,  that 
ne  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Califta.  We  are 
told  indeed  by  the  other  perfons  of  the  piece,  that 
he  is  "  an  excellent  young  wan,"  and  inherits  all 
his  father's  virtues.  But  thefe  encomiums  by 
his  friends  make  him  no  favourite  with  the  fpec- 
Utor,  who  knows  nothing  of  his  father,  and  is 
■U.tched  onlv  bv  what  he  himfelf  fees,  and  ob-. 

ierves, 
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ferves,  and  finds  reafon  for  ;  not  by  what  he 
hears  related,  or  is  defired  to  believe.  Now, 
what  of  Altamont  is  prefented,  is  boyifh,  filly, 
and  extravagant ;  we  neither  fympathife  with 
his  joy  for  the  acquifition,  nor  in  his  defpair  for 
the  lofs  of  a  miftrefs  who  receives  his  adoration- 
with  fuch  indifference,  and  yields  him  her  hand 
with  fuch  unwiilingnefs.  We  feel  the  meannefs 
as  well  as  indelicacy  of  his  fituation,  and  are 
tempted  to  defpife  him  for  accepting  a  bride  on 
fitch  mortifying  conditions. 

When  love,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Altamont,  is 
the  only  prominent  part  of  a  character,  its  object 
fhould  be  rendered  worthy  of  its  ardour.  Nei- 
ther for  Altamont's  affection  for  Califta,  nor 
Califta's  for  Lothario,  has  the  poet  furnifhed 
fuch  an  apology.  The  firffc  is  mean,  though  it 
may  be  hone  ft  \  the  lafl  is  nearly  as  contempt* 
ible,  and  much  lefs  pure ;  here  it  is  filly,  there 
it  is  criminal. 

Horatio's  character  is  of  a  better  ftamp  :  but 
he  is  not  a  principal  in  the  action.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  behaviour  of  this  "  far-famd  friend 
**  of  noble  Altamont"  is  not  in  every  inltance 
juft  what  we  expect  of  him  j  especially  in  the 
fir  ft  meeting  between  him  and  that  unfortunate 
youth,  after  the  full  difcovery  of  Califta's  guilt; 
on  which  occafion,  inftead  of  confidering  the 
bitter  difappointment  his  young  friend  had  met 

withA 
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with,  and  preventing  him  by  an  unfolicited  for- 
givcnefs,  which  is  what  we  look  for  from  the 
calm  and  generous  temper  of  Horatio  ;  he  abufes 
and  reviles  him  with  all  the  fharpnefs  of  an 
enemy,  and  can  hardly  be  won  to  forget  his 
offence. 

There  is  one  other  perfon  of  the  Drama, 
whom  we  had  almoft  forgot  to  take  notice  of  j 
a  lady  too  ;  Lavbiia,  the  fpoufe  of  Horatio  ;  a 
very  deferving  perfon  doubtlefs,  as  well  as  her 
brother  Altamont,  but  withal  extremely  infipid  ; 
and  fo  much  the  lefs  allowed  for,  that  fhe  is  quite 
unneceflary  ;  her  prefence  ferving  only  to  intro- 
duce two  dull  feenes  of  conjugal  endearment 
between  her  and  her  hufband. 

The  conduct  of  the  piece,  though  by  no 
means  {q  exceptionable  as  the  manners,  is  not 
without  a  fault.  We  may  obferve  of  many 
Engliih  plays,  and  fome  of  thefe  among  the  belt 
in  the  language,  Mr.  Home's  Dot/g/as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  they  are  languid  towards  the  con- 
clufion,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Poet  to 
fufpend  the  unravelling  of  his  ftory  ;  or,  as  the 
Poet  will  tell  \;s,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  rule 
which  prefcribes,  that  a  Tragedy  (hall  not  con- 
fill  of  fewer  a£ts  than  five;  to  comply  with  which, 
he  is  obliged  either  to  continue  the  flory  beyond 
its  natural  and  proper  term,  or  elfc  to  fwell  the 
piece  with  artificial  feenes,  that  contribute  little 

to 
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to  heighten  our  intereft,  or  to  advance  the  ac- 
tion. The  embarraiTment  of  this  rule  has  been 
felt  by  the  author  of  the  Fair  Penitent.  After 
the  death  of  Lothario,  which  happens  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  a£t,  he  is  evi- 
dently at  a  lofs  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the 
play,  and  not  a  little  puzzled  how  to  keep  die 
Heroine  alive  till  the  end  of  it.  This  was  in- 
deed no  fmall  difficulty  ;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to 
imagine  what  fhoukl  reftrain  fo  proud  and  vio- 
lent a  perfonage  one  moment  from  efcaping  de- 
fpair  and  infamy,  and  fetting  herfelf  at  liberty, 
after  "  the  broad  fhame"  of  her  difcovery  with 
Lothario.  Mr.  Rowe  feems  by  no  means  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  attempt.  Soon  after  Lothario's 
fall,  we  are  informed  that  a  tumult  has  arifen 
in  confequence  of  it  among  the  partifans  of 
that  young  nobleman,  and  that  Sciolto's  palace 
is  attacked.  The  old  man  goes  forth  to  repel 
their  violence  :  the  event  we  are  never  told  of  j 
but  we  muft  fuppofe  it  favourable,  as  he  after- 
wards appears  in  fafety.  Horatio  is  in  like 
manner  affaultcd  in  the  ilreets  :  but  this  fcuftle 
produces  not,  more  than  the  former,  any  con- 
fequence whatever  j  if  it  be  not,  that  Lavinia 
comes  forward  to  diftvefs  us  with  her  alarms 
about  the  fafety  of  her  Lord.  We  are  next 
prefented  with  the  long  fuperfluous  fcene  of  re- 
conciliation between  him  and  Altamont.  Fol- 
lows, 
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lows,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  a£t,  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  Lothario's  dead  body,  with  the  mufic, 
the  book,  the  bones,  arid  the   black  hangings  ; 
by   what  means   lb  fuvnifhed   out,  or  for  what 
fervice  intended,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover.    And 
in  the  end,  Sciolto,  who  had  given  orders  to 
have  his  gates  well  guarded,  and  had  fummoned 
his  friends  to  attend  him  in  his  palace,  having, 
againft  all  probability,    ftolen  out  alone  and  un- 
attended, on  fome  errand  unknown  to  any  body, 
receives  his  death  by  means  which  we  have  not 
feen  prepared,  and  in  a  manner  which  we  do  not 
underitar.d.     It  is  this  circumftance  that  deter- 
mines   Califta's  refolution  :    for    though    there 
had  before  this  been  much  talking  about  death, 
and  a  great  deal  of  preparation  for  it,  ftill  fhe 
had  unaccountably   delayed  the  execution  of  a 
purpofe,    which  fhe    had   from    the    beginning 
prepared  us  to  expect  whenever  her  guilt  fhould 
be  difcovered  ;     and   which  the   defperate   and 
horrid    circumftances    attending    the    difcovery 
mould  have  confirmed  and  accelerated.     Thus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  aft,  a  new  fpring  of 
movement  is  brought  into  play  ;  and  the  action 
is  afterwards  forced  on,  not  by  the  paffions  of  the 
principal  perfonages,    which  had   till  then   ad- 
vanced it,  and  which   alone   ought   to  do   that 
duty,  but  by  the  party-zeal  of  (we   know  not 
who)    Lothario's  friends  :    a  power  which  we 

may 
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inay  fuppofe,  if  we  pleafe,  but  which  we  feel 
ourfelves  under  no  manner  of  neceflity  to  fup^ 
pofe.  Farther,  die  death  of  Sciolto  is  not  well 
interwoven  with  that  frefh  thread,  detached 
from  the  texture  of  the  piece  as  it  is,  but  figures 
as  a  mere  accident ;  infomuch  that  we  are  al- 
moft  equally  furprifed  on  being  told  of  it,  as  if 
we  were  to  hear  that  he  had  dropped  down  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy. 

With  all  this,  the  play  has  beauties  that  mufl 
be  relifhed  by  every  reader  of  tafte.  It  is  par- 
ticularly eminent  for  elegance  and  richnefs  of 
exprefiion  throughout.  The  defcriptions  (with 
which  it  abounds)  are  equal  to  any  in  the  lan- 
guage. And  the  fubordinate  degrees  of  all  the 
paffions,  elpecially  the  amiable,  are  touched  for 
the  moft  part  both  with  fpirit  and  with  delicacy. 
The  high  pathetic,  however,  is  not  any  where 
to  be  met  with  in  it  (if  we  except  one  (Iroke, 
m  the  fcene  already  taken  notice  of  between  Ca- 
lifta  and  her  father).  We  mult  particularly 
remark  the  want  of  genuine  pathos  in  Califta's 
noted  foliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  a£t, 
where  that  lady  is  by  far  too  much  miitrefs  of 
herfelf,  and  difeourfes  in  a  ftyle  very  foreign  to 
her  circumllances  :  inftead  of  being  loft  in  the 
thoughts  of  her  fituation,  (he  remarks  on  the 
fcene,  as  a  fpe£tator  might,  that  here  is  ample 
room  for  meditation.      She  tries  the  book,    and 
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defcants  upon  the  vanity  of  its  precepts  :  flic 
liltens  to  the  mufic,  and  approves  the  ftyle  of 
it :  fhe  expatiates  on  the  pageantry  of  the 
death's  head  and  bones  ;  while  the  corfe  of  the 
loved  youth  who  had  wrought  all  her  troubles 
is  noticed  in  fewer  words  than  are  beftowed  on 
any  of  the  other  topics  ;  and  thefe  words,  only 
an  -exclamation  at  the  ghaftlinefs  of  its  appear- 
ance. This  compofure  and  unconcern  are  by  no 
means  what  we  look  for  from  the  ardent  fpirit 
of  Califta,  fitting  at  midnight  by  the  dead  body 
of  her  "  dear  betrayer."  She  had  loved  Lo- 
thario with  paffion  ;  and  her  fondnefs  for  him 
had  confefledly  a  little  while  ago  full  pofleffion 
of  her  breaft. — Only  a  few  hours  have  paffed 
fince  he  was  flaughtered  in  her  prefence.  His 
faults  are  now  expiated  in  his  blood. — She  is  a 
woman,  not  a  Cato  ;  and  fhe  had  hitherto  been 
rcprefented  as  of  a  violent  temper,  rather  than 
firm  :  fo  that  we  now  indulge  in  the  full  hope 
to  hear  the  genuine  voice  of  grief  and  defpair, 
uttering  not  a  fmgle  word  but  what  immediately 
relates  to  her  fituation,  and  is  fuggefted  by  it. 
It  is'  not  enough  that  fhe  tell  us,  the  mind  may 
here  burft  with  thinking,  and  that  fhe  is  full 
of  anguifh  which  no  difcipline  can  cure  ;  nor 
that  fhe  feed  the  phreuzy  of  her  foul  with  fo- 
lemn  founds,  and  invoke  the  infernal  gods  to 
match  the  horror  around  her.  A  thoufand  fuch 
Vol.  I.     .  L  fanciful 
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fanciful  exclamations  exprefs  not  truly  any 
diftrefs.  They  are  not  the  language  of  anguifl], 
which  dwells,  like  every  other  flrong  feeling, 
fteadily  on  its  object,  and  is  occupied  with  that 
alone,  and  not  with  talking  of  itfelf.  It  is  the 
very  griefs  of  Califta,  the  fources  of  pain  opened 
afrefh  by  the  fight  of  Lothario,  as  he  there  lies, 
— companion  for  his  fate, — revived  affection  for 
his  perfon, — the  prefent  fcene  compared  with 
their  ftolen  interview  of  love, — the  defolation 
{he  has  fpread  around  her, — her  defpair  of  relief; 
— thefe  are  the  fubjecls  we  expect  to  fee  purfu- 
ing  one  another  in  her  thoughts  :  and  till  thefe 
appear,  fay  Califta  what  fb.e  may  about  her  ago- 
nies, we  are  neither  difpofed  to  believe  nor  to 
pity  them.     Yours,  &c. 

THEATRICUS. 


To  fhew  that  I  take  in  good  part  the  fug- 
geftion  of  rny  correfpondent  at  the  beginning  of 
his  letter,  I  will  add  to  his  obfervations  on  the 
Tragedy  in  queftion  a  few  lines,  to  inform  him 
that  I  was  one  of  the  audience  who  attended  its 
reprefentation  fome  evenings  ago,  and  received 
that  very  high  entertainment  which  the  perform- 
ance of  Mrs.  Siddons  always  affords.  Amidft 
the  defects  which  Theatricus  very  juftly  remarks 
in  the  character  of  Calif} a >  there  is  however,  a 
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variety  of  high  and  ftormy  paffion,  which  gives 
fcope  to  the  aitoniihing  powers  of  this  incompa- 
rable aclrefs.  Thefe  fhe  difplayed  ib  forcibly, 
that  fome  who  had  not  inveftigated  the  chara£ler 
fo  clofely  as  my  correfpondent,  thought  "  fhe 
"  o'erftepp'd  the  modefty  of  nature  in  the  force 
"  and  whirlwind  of  her  paffion."  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Califla  is  a  woman  haughty 
and-  impetuous  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  that 
the  defence  of  guilt  is  always  loud  in  proportion 
as  it  is  hollow.  In  this,  indeed,  lay  the  admi- 
rable art  with  which  (lie  played  the  fcene  with 
Horatio ;  (lie  rofe  in  violence  as  the  accufation 
was  preiTed  upon  her,  and  met  his  reproof  and 
admonition  with  the  fiercenefs  of  refentment  and 
of  pride,  ftruggling  with  the  anguifh  of  guilt 
and  of  fhame.  Nor  did  fhe  fail  to  give  the 
Poet  (as  is  ufual  with  her)  fome  merit  not  his 
own,  by  infufmg  into  the  latter  part  of  the  play 
that  tendernefs  of  which  fhe  knows  fo  well  how 
to  unlock  the  fprings.  In  the  laft  interview 
with  her  father  particularly,  and  in  her  dying 
fpeech  to  Altamont,  fhe  conveyed  this  impref- 
fion  fo  ftrongly,  that  we  quite  forgot  the  blame 
which  our  juftice  fhould  have  laid  upon  Califta, 
and  our  tears  flowed  for  her  misfortunes  with  all 
the  intereft  of  compaffion,  and  all  the  confeiouf- 

nefs  of  virtue. 
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But  the  language  of  encomium  is  fo  familiar 
to  this  Lady,  that  it  were  trite  to  continue  it. 
In  recalling  her  performance,  I  tried  a  much 
more  difficult  tafk,  to  ,remember  fome  defeat. 
One  trifling  error  I  imagined  I  difcovered.  In 
marking  the  fentiments  of  contempt  and  info- 
lence,  fhe  fometimes  ufed  a  voice,  and  aflumed 
a  countenance,  rather  of  too  familiar  a  kind. 
When  fhe  uttered  the  following  lines, 

"  And  bleffes  her  good  ftarsthat  fhe  is  virtuous" — 
"  Is  this  the  famous  friend  of  Altamont  r" — 

a  . a  tale-bearing  officious  fellow'' — 

"  Who  guiltlefs  dies  becaufe  her  fool  ran  mad" — 

And  the  evening  before,  in  Lady  Macbeth, 


-*'  Was  the  Hope  drunk 


•*  In  which  you  drefs'd  yourfelf  ?" — 
"  Letting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would, 
"  Like  the  old  cat  i'the  adage." 

Methought  in  her  fpeaking  of  fuch  paflages, 
there  was  a  tone  and  look  more  allied  to  the 
Comic  than  the  Tragic  Mufe,  and  hardly  digni- 
fied enough  for  the  importance  of  the  fituation, 
or  the  high  feeling  of  the  moment  in  which  they 
were  pronounced.  It  was  an  observation  of 
fome  of  the  great  French  adlors  upon  Garrici, 

that 
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that  he  fpoke  admirably  well  the  language  of 
naflion,  but  not  quite  as  a  hero  would  ipeuk  it. 
Though  one  might  trace  fomething  of  the  co- 
Jlume  of  Paris  in  this  remark,  yet  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  form  which  paflion  puts  on,  different 
in  different  fituations.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a 
certain  deception  in  our  ideas  of  what  the  flation 
or  character  of  the  perfon  fliould  imprefs  upon 
his  feelings,  which  the  very  truth  and  genuine 
colour  of  nature  may  fometimes  offend.  We 
have  all  our  prejudices,  like  Partridge,  though 
they  may  not  be  altogether  fo  fimple.  It  is  very 
feldom,  however,  that  we  have  any  room  for  a 
complaint  of  this  fort.  It  is  only  in  a  Garr'uk 
or  a  Siddons  that  nature  prcffes  fo  clofe  on  us, 
that  (he  "  galls  our  kibe." 

Z 
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NJ  26.     Saturday,  July  3c,  1785. 

T  Have  obferved,  that  the  authors  of  former 
periodical  publications  have  commonly  given 
fome  account  of  their  life  and  fituation  in  the 
world.  Hitherto,  "  for  certain  good  caufes 
<{  and- considerations,"  I  have  been  very  fparing 
in  thefe  particulars.  Stepping  the  other  day  in- 
to a  box  in  the  Playhoufe,  I  was  very  much 
Entertained  with  overhearing  part  of  a  converfa- 
tion  between  two  young  ladies.  I  found  they 
had  been  talking  about  the  Lounger ,•  and  at  the 
time  I  chanced  to  come  in,  they  were  difputing 
whether  the  author  was  a  married  or  an  unmar- 
ried man.  "  I  don't  truft  much,"  faid  one  of 
the  young  ladies,  "  to  his  own  hint  in  a  late 
"  paper  •,  authors  I  know  take  liberties  that 
fi  way  :  but  he  certainly  mufb  be  a  bachelor  ;  for 
"  had  he  been  married,  he  would  before  now 
"  have  told  us  fomething  about  his  wife  and  chil- 
"  dren."— "  No,"  lays  the  other,  "  he  has  ccr- 
"  tainly  a  wife,  and  children  too,  I  believe, 
"  otherwife  he  could  not  have  defcribed  do- 
"  meftic  GtuAtions  \o  well  as  he  does  \  he  could 
"  not" — Here  fhe  mentioned  fome  of  my  pa- 
pers in  a  ftyle  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for 

me 
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me  to  repeat.  The  two  ladies  at  laft  agreed  to 
refer  their  difpute  to  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  B. 
who  fat  by  them.  «  My  dear,"  laid  Mrs.  B. 
addreffmg  herfelf  to  tlie  young  lady  next  her,  "  if 
"  he  is  not  married,  he  certainly  ought  to  be." 

I  am  forry  that  for  the  prefent  I  muft  leave 
this  matter  in  the  fame  uncertainty  in  which 
Mrs.  B.  has  left  it  •,  pofTibly  at  fome  other  time 
I  may  clear  up  the  point,  and  amufe  my  readers 
with  fome  other  incidents  in  my  life. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  my  prefent  purpofe  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  whether  a  married  man  or  a  bache- 
lor, there  is  nothing  in  either  of  thefe  fituations 
which  can  incapacitate  me  from  carrying  on  my 
prefent  undertaking.  In  the  courfe  of  my  ob- 
fervations,  I  have  had  occafion  to  remark,  that 
there  are  Loungers  in  ail  fituations  ;  fome  with 
a  wife  and  family  at  home,  and  others  who, 
when  they  leave  their  houfe,  may  put  the  key  in 
their  pocket,  all  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
being  without  doors. 

I  remember  a  ftory  of  two  gentlemen  who 
were  very  fond  of  the  game  of  backgammon  9 
and  being  both  excellent  players,  and  nearly  a 
match  for  each  other,  feldom  met  but  they  fell 
to  it  with  great  keennefs.  One  evening  they 
encountered  at  a  coffeehoufe,  and  continued 
playing  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  night.  The 
iaunteyers  in  the   coffee-room,   who  were  nume- 

L  4  rous 
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vous  when  they  firft  began,  had  all  dropped  off. 
One  man  only  continued  to  fit  by  them,  and 
had  his  eye  fixed  the  whole  time  with  a  fteady 
look  on  the  backgammon  table.  A  nice  point 
in  the  game  having  occurred,  and  the  players 
being  unable  to  fettle  it,  v/ere  likely  to  get  into 
iome  heat.  It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  difpute 
to  the  gentleman  looker-on.  The  appeal,  there- 
fore, being  made  to  him,  he  told  them  he  could 
not  determine  it,  for  he   knew  nothing  at  all 

about  the  game. "  What,   fit  here  all  night, 

<•*  and  know  nothing  of  the  game  :"' "  Yes  j 

"  I  have  a  wife  at  home." 

Though  from  this  ftory,  and  from  a  variety 
of  obfervations  of  my  own,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  Loungers  among  the  mar- 
ried men,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  a 
variety  of  reafons  ;  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover, 
the  number  of  Loungers  among  the  bachelors 
greatly  exceeds  thofe  among  the  other  clafs. 
Whoever  walks  the  ftreets  of  this  populous  city, 
will  fee  a  number  of  bachelor  Loungers  prowling 
wherever  he, goes. 

At  the  very  moment  in  which  I  write  this,  I 
fee  palfing  by  the  window  of  the  little  parlour 
where  I  fit,  Captain  N.  a  Lounger  of  this  de- 
nomination. Thirty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  the 
Captain  was  one  of  the  gayeft  and  moft  fafhion- 
able  men  in  town.     He  entered  early   into  the 

army ; 
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army  ;  but  an  indolent  difpofition,  and  a  little  par- 
liamentary intereft,  which  he  had  by  accident  ac- 
quired, induced  him  to  give  up  all  profpe£ts  of 
riling  in  his  profeffion,  and  content  himfelf  with 
the  office  of  deputy-governor  of  a  garrifon,  with 
a  tolerable,  though  not  large  appointment. 

The  Captain's  garrifon  not  requiring  his  refi- 
dence,  he  fixed  his  habitation  in  this  city,  where 
he  has  fmce  continued.  He  was  then  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  good  appearance, 
good  temper,  good  fpirits,  attentive  to  his  drefs, 
and  circumfpect  in  his  conduct.  The  Captain 
fung  a  good  fong  ;  and,  when  occafion  required 
it,  could  fwallow  a  fufficient  quantity  of  liquor. 
He  had  fenfe  enough  never  to  fay  any  thing  that 
was  foolifh,  and  underftanding  enough  to  make 
himfelf  pafs  for  having  more  underftanding  than 
he  had.  He  took  care  never  to  offend  ;  and, 
while  he  was  always  pleafed  with  holding  a  fe- 
cond  place  in  any  company  he  was  in,  he  never 
created  envy  or  difquiet  by  aiming  at  the  firft. 
The  Captain  was  no  party-man,  having  made 
an  obfervation,  that  there  were  as  good  dinners 
among  the  Whigs  as  among  the  Tories. 

With  thefe  qualifications,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  Captain  N.  was  a  welcome  gueft  at  every 
table  in  town.  He  filled  up  a  place  with  a  moft 
becoming  propriety  ;  and  while  he  never  dimi- 
nifhed  the  pleafure  of  any  company,   he  moft 

L  5  com- 
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commonly  added  to  its  enjoyment.  His  mornings 
were  fpetrf  in  paying  vifits  :  and  though  he 
might  now  and  then  difturb  the  family  (.economy 
of  a  Mrs.  Careful*,  and  interrupt  her  inftructions 
to  her  daughters ;  yet  there  were  fo  many  per- 
fons  as  idle  as  himfelf,  thai  he  could  eafily  con- 
trive fo  to  beftow  his  vifits  as  to  have  them  re- 
ceived with  a  welcome  facsl  Thefe  vifits  were 
fure  to  produce  fome  future  dinners,  and  thefe 
future  dinners  ended  in  as  many  fuppers. 

Thirty  years  have  made  a  great  change  in 
poor  N.'s  fituation.  He  is  no  longer  the  gay- 
looking  fafhionable  man  he  was  ;  his  legs  are 
fhrivelled  ;  liis  face  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of 
bumpers  ;  his  voice  is  broken,  and  the  whole  man 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fuperannuatcd  beau. 

The  tables  where  he  ufpd  to  dine  and  to  iup 
are  no  longer  open  to  receive  him.  Death  has 
removed  fome  of  his  friends,  change  of  refidence 
others  ;  in  fome  places  his  chair  is  occupied  by 
younger  men,  and  in  others  it  is  occupied  by  no- 
body at  all.  Poor  N.  dares  no  longer  offer  his 
hand  to  conduct  a  young  lady  through  the  crowd 
in  an  affembly-room,  left  the  lady  fliould  fhow  a, 
defire  to  be  conducted  by  fome  younger  beau. 
He  is  no  longer  invited  to  dine  with  my  Lady 
Rumpus,  that  he  may  attend  her  to  the  theatre, 
my  Lady  having  befpoke  fome  other  attendant ; 

*  Vide  N°  8. 
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una  he  is  no  longer  Crpupier  at  Lord  E.'s,  his 
place  there  being  filled  up  by  Tom  Toaftwell. 

In  this  fituation,  the  Captain  is  frequently 
obliged  to  go  home  and  dine  by  himfelf  on  a  cold 
chicken;  or  he  is  forced  to  fpend  his.  evenings 
in  the  coffeehoufe,  amidft  the  hubbub  of  waiters, 
and  the  hum  of  coffeehoufe  politicians,  over  a 
bit  of  toafled  cheefe  and  a  can  of  punch,  bec.mfe 
he  is  afraid  of  the  folitarinefs  and  want  of  ftir  in 
his  own  home. 

At  a  dancing-fchool  ball,  where  I  happened 
to  be  not  long  ago,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  foli- 
tarv  figure  of  Captain  N.  looking  demure,  and 
(tuck  up  in  a  corner.  It  attracted  my  attention 
the  more,  from  the  eircumftance  of  obferving, 
not  far  from  him,  my  friend  Mr.  H.  This  gen- 
tleman is  a  Lounger,  like  Mr.  N.  and  with  fewer 
abilities  to  fupport  the  character.  He  pollefTes, 
however,  a  good  plain  underftanding,  which 
nobody  can  defpife  and  nobody  envies,  and 
obtains  the  good  will  and  regard  of  ail  his 
companions  and  acquaintance,  by  an  honeft 
opennefs  of  difpofition,  and  a  focial  warmth  of 
lie.-trt.  He  married  early  in  life  a  lady  agreeable 
in  her  perfon,  though  not  a  beauty  ;  pofTeffed 
of  good  underftanding,  though  not  -a  wit  ;  and 
endowed  with  very  amiable  difpolitions.  By 
her  he  has  a  family  of  very  fine  children,  for  the 
purpofe   of  whofe  education   he    now  lives    in 
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town,  and  only  vifits  his  paternal  eftate  now  and 
then  to  fuperintend  its  management,  in  which 
he  is  reckoned  very  fkilful.  H —  faunters  like 
N —  •,  but  he  has  that  eafy  good-humoured*  look, 
that  refults  from  his  being  independent  of  the 
idlers  around  him  •,  from  whom,  if  he  mould 
tire  of  them,  his  houfe  is  open  to  receive  him. 
His  houfe  is  not  fplendid,  but  he  contrives  to 
make  it  hofpitable  •,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 
family-fcene  which  his  guefts  now  and  then 
witnefs,  gives  him  a  certain  rank,  a  certain 
refpe£tability  in  life,  which  neither  the  abilities 
nor  the  accommodating  complacence  of  N — 
could  ever  procure  him.  At  that  fame  ball  I 
mentioned,  it  would  have  done  one's  heart  good 
to  have  feen  how  Mr.  H.'s  eyes  gliftened,  when 
he  faw  two  of  his  daughters  make  a  moft  elegant 
■appearance  in  a  cotillon,  and  heard  every  one 
around  the  place  where  he  and  Mrs.  H.  were 
feated,  alking  whofe  pretty  children  thefe  were. 
He  led  them  out  of  the  room  himfelf,  and  was 
particularly  careful  that  they  fhould  be  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  air  in  getting  out.  I  went 
away  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  we  left  poor  N — 
in  his  corner,  with  the  fame  grave  face  as  ever, 
feemingly  weary  of  being  there,  but  afraid  to 
go  home. 

After  all,  N.'s  fate  is  a  hard  one  ;  for  on  the 
whole  he  has  many  good  qualities,  which  might 

have 
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have  been  put  to  a  very  good  account.  What 
is  worft,  he  is  now  fenfiblc  of  this  himfelf. — I 
knew  not  whether  to  fmile  or  to  cry,  when, 
the  other  day,  I  heard  him  fay,  he  was  now 
growing  old  :  but  one  comfort  he  had,  that 
die  when  he  would,  he  would  not  leave  one  fad 
heart  behind  him  on  that  account. — "  I  fhall 
"  flip  out  of  the  world,"  faid  he,  "  without 
"  being  miffed. " 
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Maxima  pars  vatumt  pater,  cl  juvenes  patre  ejigrii, 
Decipimur  fpecie  reEli.  Hor. 

TN  forming  the  minds  and  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  men,  nothing  fecms  to  be  of  greater 
importance  than  a  proper  fyftem  of  what  may 
be  termed  domeftic  morality  ;  the  fcience  of  thofe 
relative  duties,  which  do  not  apply  only  to  par- 
ticular fituations,  to  large  fortunes,  to  exalted 
rank,  to  extenfive  influence,  but  which  confti- 
tute  that  part  and  character  in  life  which  almoft 
every  one  is  called  to  perform. 

Of  all  above  the  lower  ranks,  of  all  who 
claim  the  Ration  or  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
the  knowledge  of  this  fcience  is  either  inculcated 
by  family  precept  and  example,  or  is  endeavoured 
to  be  inftilled  by  reading.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
the  works  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe  are  either 
purely  didactic,  which  fpeak  the  language  of  au- 
thoritative wifdom  j  hiltorical,  which  hold  forth 
the  example  of  pad  events  to  the  judgment ;  or 
they  arjs  of  that-  fort  which  are  calculated  to 
mould  the  heart  and  the  manners  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination.     Of  this  lafl  cla.fs, 

the 
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the  principal  are  jlories  or  ttoveis,  and  theatrical 
compofitions.  On  the  fubjects  of  Novels,  I 
have  in  a  former  paper  delivered  a  few  general 
remarks,  calculated  to  afcertain  their  moral 
tendency.  In  this  I  propofe  extending  my  con- 
sideration to  Dramatic  writing  j  and,  as  it  is 
neareft  to  the  Novel,  at  leaft  to  that  fpecies 
which  I  principally  confidered  in  the  p;:per 
alluded  to,  I  fhall  begin  with  a  fimilar  examina- 
tion- of  Tragedy. 

The  engines  which  Tragedy  profeffes  to  ufe 
for  moral  inftruclion,  are  the pajjions.  The  father 
of  dramatic  criticifm  lias  told  us,  that  Tragedy 
"  purges  the  paffions  by  exciting  them  :"  a  pro- 
portion, which,  from  its  fliort  apothegmatical 
form,  is  fubject.  to  confide  rable  obfeurity.  A 
modern  writer,  in  his  defence  of  Tragedy  as  a 
moral  exhibition,  explains  its  meaning,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Spartan  cuftom  of  making  their 
flaves  drunk,  and  fhewing  them  in  that  bealtly 
ftate  to  their  children,  in  order  to  infpire  a  de- 
lectation for  the  vice  of  intemperance.  But  if 
this  is  to  furnifh  us  with  an  illuftration  of  Ari- 
Hotle's  affertion,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  aid  the 
eaufe  of  Tragedy  as  a  fchool  of  morals.  It  was 
from  the  previous  contempt  of  the  rank  and 
manners  of  the  drunkard,  that  the  Spartan  boy 
was  to  form  his  eftimate  of  "drunkennefs.  The 
vice  of  a  Jldve  could  hardly  fail  to   difguft  him. 

But 
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But  had  they  fhewn  him  the  vice  itfelf,  how 
loathfome  and  degrading  foever  in  its  own  na- 
ture, in  a  perfon  of  fuperior  refpeet  and  eftima- 
tion,  what  would  have  been  the  confequence  ? 
The  faireft  anfwer  may  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  thofe  countries  where  freemen  get 
drunk,  where  fenators  and  leaders  of  armies  are 
fometimes  intoxicated.  The  youths  who  behold 
thefe  examples  the  ofteneft  are  not  the  leaft  liable 
to  follow  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  even  fo  with 
Tragedy.  Scenes  prefenting  paffions  and  vices, 
round  which  the  Poet  throws  the  veil  of  magna- 
nimity, which  he  decorates  with  the  pomp  of 
verfe,  with  the  fplendor  of  eloquence,  familiarife 
the  mind  to  their  appearance,  and  take  from 
it  that  natural  difguft  which  the  crimes,  pre- 
sented in  their  native  form,  would  certainly  ex- 
cite. Cruelty,  revenge,  and  murder,  are  often 
the  attributes  of  the  hero  •,  for  he  muft  always 
be  the  hero  on  whom  the  principal  ftrefs  of  the 
action  lies.  What  punifhment  awaits,  or  what 
misfortunes  attend  his  crimes,  is  little  to  the 
purpofe  ;  if  the  villain  is  the  prominent  figure  of 
the  piece,  he  will  be  the  hero  of  the  Tragedy, 
as  the  robber,  though  he  is  about  to  be  hanged, 
is  the  hero  of  the  trial  or  the  execution.  But 
even  of  the  nobler  characters  does  not  the  mo- 
rality of  fentiment  often  yield  to  the  immorality 
of  fituation  ?     Treachery  is  often  the  fruit  of 

wifdom 
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wifdom  and  of  refolution  •,  murder,  and  exertion 
of  valour  ;  and  fuicide,  the  refource  of  virtuous 
affliction.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not 
fo  much  from  what  the  hero  fays,  as  from  what 
he  does,  that  an  imprefnon  is  drawn.  The  re- 
pentant lines  which  Cato  fpealcs  when  he  is  dying, 
are  never  regarded.  It  is  the  dagger  only  we  re- 
member, that  dagger  by  which  he  efcaped  from 
chains,  and  purchafed  immortality. 

But  the  leading  paffion  of  modern  Tragedy  is 
one  to  which  Ariftotle  could  fcarce  have  meant 
his  rule  to  apply  ;  becaufe  in  ancient  Tragedy 
it  was  almoft  unknown.  The  pafhon  I  allude 
to  is  Love.  The  manners  and  fociety  of  modern 
times  necefTarily  led  to  this  change  in  the  Drama. 
For  the  obfervation  which  fome  authors  have 
made  is  perfectly  juft,  that  the  fentiments  of  the' 
Stage  will  always  be  fuch  as  are  flattering,  ra- 
ther than  corrective  of  national  manners  and 
national  failings  ;  fup^rftition  in  Greece,  gal- 
lantry in  France,  freedom  and  courage  in  Eng- 
land. In  every  popular  exhibition  this  rnuft  be 
the  cafe.  Even  the  facrednefs  and  authority  of 
the  Pulpit  is  not  exempted  from  its  influence. 
In  polite  chapels,  preachers  exhort  to  morality  : 
in  crowded  churches  of  lefs  fafhionable  people, 
they  enlarge  on  doctrinal  fubjecls,  on  faith  and 
fanclifi,.."  But  the  very  exiftence  of  the  Stage 
depends  on  that  public  opinion  which  it  is  not  to 

reform 
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reform  but  to  conciliate: ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  cx- 
prefhon  is  not  the  lefs  true  for  its  quaintnefs  ; 

"  They  that  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe  to  live." 

To  this  neceffary  conformity  to  the  manners 
of  the  audience  is  owing  the  introduction  of  love 
into  almoft  all  our  dramatic  compositions  ;  and 
thofe,  as  might  be  expe&ed,  are  mofl  in  favour 
with  the  young,  where  this  paffion  is  allowed  the 
moft  extenfive  influence,  and  the  moft  unlimited 
power.  It  was  this  which,  when  it  was  the  fafhion 
for  genteel  people  to  pay  attention  to  Tragedies, 
drew  fuch  audiences  to  Lee's  Thecdo/ius3  and  to 
Dryden's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the  length 
of  the  fpeeches,  and  the  thinnefs  of  the  inci- 
dents, would  have  been  as  tirefome  to  them  as 
a  fermon,  had  it  not  been  for  a  tendernefs  and 
an  extravagance  of  that  paffion,  which  every  girl 
thought  fhe  could  feel,  and  believed  fhe  could 
underiland.  The  moral  confequences  of  fuch  a 
Drama  it  is  unneceflary  to  queftion.  Even 
where  this  paffion  is  purified  and  refined  to  its 
utmofl  degree,  it  may  be  fairly  held,  that  every 
fpecies  of  compofition,  whether  narrative  or  dra- 
matic, which  places  the  only  fciicity  of  life  in 
fuccefsful  love,  is  unfavourable  to  the  ftrengfh 
and  purity  of  a  young  mind.  It  holds  forth  that 
fingle  object  to  the  ambition  and  purfuit  of  both 
fexes,  and  thus   tends   to  enfeeble   and  reprefs 

evi 
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-  every  other  exertion.     This  increafes  a  fource 
or*  weaknefs  and  corruption,  which  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  good   initructor  to  correct  and  over- 
come, by  fetting  before  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
other  objects,  other  attainments,  of  a  nobler  and 
lefs  felfiih  kind.     But  in  that  violence,  in  that 
tyranny   of  dominion,   with  which  Love  is  in- 
veiled  in  many  of  our  Tragedies,  it  overbears 
every  virtue  and  every  duty.    The  obligations  of 
juftice  and   of  humanity   fink  before   it.     The 
king,  the  chief,  the  patriot,  forgets  his  people, 
his  followers,   and  his  country  •,   while  parents 
and  children  mention  the  deareft  objects  of  natu- 
ral attachment  only  to  lead  them  in  the  triumph 
of  their  love. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  Tragedy  to  exhibit  the 
paffions,   that   is,  the  weakneffe.s  of  men.     An- 
cient Tragedy  fhewed  them  in  a  fimple  manner  5 
virtue    and    vice    were    ftrongly    and    diftinetly 
marked,   wifdom  and  weaknefs  were  eafily  dif- 
criminated  ;  and  though  vice   might  be  fome- 
times  palliated  and  weaknefs   excufed,  the  fpec- 
tator   could   always   difcover    the    character    of 
each.     But   in   the  modern  Drama  there  is  an 
uncertain  fort  of  outline,  a  blended  colouring, 
by  which  the  distinction  of  thefe  objects  is  fre- 
quently loft.     The   refinement  of  modern   au- 
diences calls  for  (hades  of  character  more  deli- 
cate than  thofe  which  the  Stage  formerly  exhi- 
bited ; 
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bited  ;  the  confequcnce  is,  that  the  bounds  of 
right  and  wrong  are  often  fo  uncertainly  marked 
as  not  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  j  and  if  the 
powers  of  poetry,  or  the  eloquence  of  fentirnent, 
fhould  be  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  it  will  require 
a  greater  firmnefs  of  mind  than  youth  or  inex- 
perience is  mafter  of,  to  refill  it. 

Reafon  condemns  every  fort  of  weaknefs  ;  but 
paffion,  enthufiafm,  and  fickly  fenfibility,  have 
dignified  certain  weakneffes  with  the  name  of 
amiable ;  and  the  young,  of  whom  fome  are  fuf- 
ceptible,  and  others  affect  iufceptibility,  think  it 
often  an  honour  to  be  fubject  to  their  control. 
In  Tragedy,  or  tragic  writing,  they  often  find 
fuch  characters  for  their  imitation.  Such  cha- 
racters, being  various,  complicated,  and  fluctu- 
ating, are  the  propereft  for  Tragedy.  The  poets 
have  not  neglected  to  avail  themfelves  of  that 
circumftance  :  their  dramas  are  filled  with  fuch 
characters,  who  fhift  the  hue  and  colour  of  their 
minds,  according  to  the  change  of  fituation  or 
the  variety  of  incident;  or  fometimes,  whofe 
minds,  in  the  hands  of  the  poet,  produce  that 
change,  and  create  that  variety.  Wifdom  and 
virtue,  fimple,  uniform,  and  unchanging,  only 
fuperior  artifts  can  draw,  and  fuperior  fpectators 
enjoy. 
V 
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N°  28.     Saturday,  Augujl  13,  1785. 

Continuation  of  the  Remarks  upon 
.  Tragedy. 

rjPHE  high  heroic  virtue  we  fee  exemplified 
in  Tragedy,  warms  the  imagination  and 
fweKs  the  mind  ;  but  being  diftant  from  the  or- 
dinary feelings  and  exertions  of  life,  has,  I  fuf- 
pe£r.,  but  little  influence  upon  the  conduct.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether 
this  play  of  the  fancy,  in  the  walks  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  does  not  leflen  the  exertion  of  thofe 
qualities  in  practice  and  reality.  "  Indocilis  pri- 
"  yata  loqui,"  faid  Lucan,  of  Caefar  :  So  in 
forne  meafure,  he  who  is  deeply  converfant  in  the 
tragic  phrafe,  in  the  fwelling  language  of  com- 
panion, of  generofity,  and  of  love,  finding  no 
parallel  in  his  common  intercourfe  with  man- 
kind, will  not  fo  readily  open  his  heart  to  the 
calls  on  his  feeling,  which  the  vulgar  diitrefTes 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  the  ordinary  relations 
of  life,  may  occafion.  In  ftage  misfortunes,  in 
fancied  fufFerings,  the  drapery  of  the  figure  hides 
its  form  ;  and  real  diitrefs,  coming  in  a  homely 
and  unornamented  ftate,  clifgufts  the  eye  which 

had 
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had  poured  its  tears  over  the  hero  of  tragic 
mifery,  or  the  martyr  of  romantic  woe.  Real 
calamity  offends  with  its  coarfenefs,  and  there- 
fore is  not  produced  on  the  fcene,  which  exhi- 
bits in  its  (lead  the  fantaftic  griefs  of  a  delicate 
and  high-wrought  fenfibility.  Lillo,  in  his  Fa- 
tal Difcovcry,  prefented  extreme  poverty  as  the 
diftrefs  of  the  fcene ;  and  the  moral  of  his  piece 
was  to  inculcate,  that  poverty  was  not  to  be 
fhunned,  nor  wealth  purfued,  at  the  expence  of 
honefty  and  virtue.  A  modern  audience  did  not 
relifii  a  diftrefs  fo  real,  but  gave  their  tears  to 
the  widow  of  67.  Vakri,  who  was  mad  for  the 
lofs  of  a>  hufband  killed  twenty  years  before. 
From  the  fame  caufe,  the  Gavujlev,  one  of  the 
bed  and  moft  moral  of  our  latter  tragedies, 
though  fucceflively  reprefented  by  the  greatefl 
players,  has  never  become  popular.  And  even 
now  the  part  of  Sirs.  Beverly  (the  firft  charac- 
ter of  the  firft  a&refs  in  the  world)  is  performed 
to  indifferent  houfes.  v 

The  tragic  poet  is  driving  to  diftrefs  his  hero 
that  he  may  move  his  audience:  it  is  not  his 
bufinefs  to  equalize  the  affliction  to  the  evil  that 
occafions  it ;  the  effect  is  what  he  is  to  exhibit, 
which  he  is  to  clothe  in  the  flowing  language  of 
poetry,  and  the  high  colouring  of  imagination  ; 
and  if  the  caufe  be  not  very  difproportionate  in- 
deed, the  reader,  or  the  fpeclator,  will  not  find 

fault 
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fault  with  it.  Cq/lalioy  in  the  Orphan  (a  play 
fo  grofsly  immoral,  that  it  were  unfair  in  me  to 
quote  it,  except  as  illuitrative  of  this  Tingle  argu- 
ment), is  mad  with  ariguifh  and  with  rage,  be- 
caufe  his  wife's  maid  refufes  him  accefs  to  her 
apartment,  according  to  the  previous  appoint- 
ment they  had  made  ;  and  Ordfmane,  in  Zdyre, 
remains  "  immobile,  et  fa  langue  glacee,"  ht- 
caufe  his  bride  begs  him  to  defer  their  marriage 
for  a  day.  Yet  thefe  were  disappointments  which 
the  lover  of  Otnva\y  and  much  more  the  hero  of 
Voltaire^  might  furely  have  borne  with  greater 
fortitude. 

•If  we  are  to  apply  all  this  in  example,  it  feems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  our  mind  to  our 
own  fufferings-,  without  opening  it  to  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  others.  The  real  evils  which  the  dignity 
of  the  fcene  hides  from  our  view,  are  thofe  which 
we  ought  to  pity  in  our  neighbours  •,  the  fantaftic 
and  imaginary  diftrefTes  which  it  exhibits,  are 
thofe  we  are  apt  to  indulge  in  ourfelves.  Here 
then  Tragedy  adds  to  the  lift  of  our  calamities, 
without  increasing  the  catalogue  of  our  virtues. 

As  Tragedy  thus  dignifies  the  diftrefTes,  fo  it 
elevates  the  actions  of  its  perfonages,  their  vir- 
tues, and  their  vices.  But  this  removes  virtue  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  us,  and  brings  vice  nearer  j 
it  exalts  the  firft  to  a  point  beyond  our  imitation, 
and  ennobles  the  latter  to  a  degree  above  our  ab- 
horrence. 
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horrence.     Shakefpear,  who  generally  difcrimi- 
nates   ftrongly   the  good  and  ill  qualities  of  his 
characters,  has  jcet  exhibited  a  Macbeth,  a  tyrant 
and  a  murderer,  whom  we  are  difpofed  rather  to 
pity  than  to  hate.     "  Modern  Tragedy,"  fays  a 
celebrated  critic,  "  has  become  more  a  fchool  of 
"  virtue  than  the  ancient,    by  being  more   the 
"  theatre  of  pafhon  :  an  Othello,  hurried  by  jea- 
"  loufy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife  ;  a  7qfer, 
"  enfnared  by  refentment  and  want,   to  engage 
"  in  a  confpiracy,  and  then  flung  with  remorfe 
"  and  involved  in  ruin  ;  a  S'ffredi,  through  the 
u  deceit  which  he   employs   for   public-fpirited 
"  ends,    bringing  deftruction  on  all  whom   he 
"  loved:  thefe  are  the  examples  which  Tragedy 
"  now  difplays,  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates 
"  on  men  the  proper  government   of  their  paf- 
"  fions."     I  am  afraid,  if  we  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  audience  at  the  conclufion  of  any  of 
thofe  pieces,   we  mall  not  find  the  effecl:   to  be 
what  is  here  fuppofed.    Othello  we  rather  pity  for 
his  jealoufy,    than  hate  as  a   murderer.     With 
J qffier   and   his   affociates   we   are   undoubtedly 
leagued  againft  the  rulers  of  Venice  ;  and  even 
the  faith  and  tendernefs  of  Belvidera  hardly  make 
us  forgive   her    for  betraying  their  fecret.     The 
fentiments  of  Sifredi,   however  wife  and  juft, 
are  difregarded  where  they  impeach  the  dignity 
and  fupereminencc  of  love.     His  deceit  indeed 

is 
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is  blamed,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  moral  of  the 
piece  ;  but  it  is  blamed  becaufe  it  hindered  the 
union  of  Tattered  and  Sigifmutula,  which,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  play,  is  the  objeel:  in 
which  the  reader  or  fpeetator  is  interefted.  Re- 
verfe  the  fituation,  make  it  a  contrivance  to  de- 
feat the  claim  of  the  tyrant's  daughter,  to  give 
the  throne  to  Tancred,  and  to  place  Sigifmunda 
there  at  his  fide,  the  audience  would  admire  its 
ingenuity,  and  rejoice  in  its  fuccefs. 

In  the  mixture  of  a  plot,  and  amidft  the  va- 
riety of  fituations,  where  weakneffes  are  flattered 
and  paflions  indulged,  at  the  fame  time  that  vir- 
tues are  difplayed  and  duties  performed,  one  fet 
of  readers  will  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  firft, 
while  thofe  only  who  have  lefs  need  to  be  in- 
llru£ted  will  feize  the  inftruction  of  the  latter* 
When  Marcus  dies  for  his  country,  the  ladies  in 
.the  fide-boxes  only  confider  his  death  as  removing 
the  bar  to  the  marriage  of  Lucia  with  his  brother 
Fortius. 

In  Tragedy  as  in  Novel,  which  is  fometimes  a 
kind  of  tragedy,  the  author  is  obliged  in  juftifi- 
cation  of  weak  characters,  to  elevate  villanous 
ones,  or  to  throw  round  their  vices  a  bewitching 
addrefs  and  captivating  manners.  Lovelace  is 
made  a  character  which  the  greater  number  of 
girls  admire,  in  order  to  juftify  the  fedu£tion  of 
Clarijja.    Lothario,  though  very  inferior,  is  fome- 

Vol.  I.  M  thing 
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thing  of  the  fame  call,  to  mitigate  the  crime  of 
Calijla.  The  ftory  would  not  be  probable  elfe  ; 
— granted  :  but  in  proportion  to  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  rendering  it  probable,  he  heightens  the 
immoral  effccT:  of  which  I  complain. 

As  the  incidents  muft  be  formed,  fo  muft  the 
fentiments  be  introduced  according  to  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  perfon  fpeaking  them, 
not  according  to  the  laws  of  virtue,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence.  To  give  them  this  propriety, 
they  muft  often  be  apologies  for  vice  and  for 
fraud,  or  contain  ridicule  againit  virtue  and  ho- 
nelly.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  anfwer,  that  if  the 
perfon  uttering  them  is  punifhed  in  the  courfe, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  expiation  is  fufh- 
ciently  made  \  if  the  fentiments  at  the  time  are 
{hrewdly  imagined,  and  forcibly  expreiled,  they 
will  have  a  powerful  effect;  on  the  mind,  and 
leave  impreflions  which  the  retribution  of  poetical 
jujllce  will  hardly  be  able  to  efface. 

On  poetical  juftice,  indeed,  I  do  not  lav  fo 
much  flrefs  as  fome  authors  have  done.  I 
incline  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  my  pre- 
decafTors,  that  we  are  frequently  more  roufed 
to  a  love  of  virtue,  and  a  hatred  of  vice,  when 
virtue  is  unfortunate,  and  vice  fuccefsful,  than 
when  each  receives  the  recompencc  it  merits. 
But  I  impute  more  to  ftriking  incidents,  to  the 
fentiments  running  through  the  tenor  of  a  piece, 

than 
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than  to  the  general  impreffion  of  its  denouement. 
Monf.  d' Alembert  fays,  that  in  any  fort  of  fpec- 
tacle  which  would  leave  the  poet  more  at  liberty 
than  tragedies  taken  from  hiftory,  in  the  Opera, 
for  example,  the  author  would  not  eafily  be  par- 
doned, for  allowing  vice  to  go  unpunifhed.  "  I 
«  remember  to  have  feen,"  continues  he,  "  a 
«  MS.  opera  of  Atreus,  where  that  monfter  pe- 
«*  rifhed  by  a  thunderbolt,  exclaiming,  with  a 
"  favage  fatisfadtion, 

"  Tc/nnez,  Dieux  impuiJJ'ans  ; 
"  Frappcz  ;  je  fuis  venge  J" 
"  This  would  have  made  one  of  the  happieft 
"  denouements  that  can  well  be  imagined."  As 
to  theatrical  effect,  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion  ; 
but  as  to  the  moral,  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 
The  line  which  he  quotes,  brilliant,  forcible,  and 
bold,  would  have  remained  with  the  audience, 
not  to  recal  the  punifhment  of  guilt,  but  to  mark 
the  pleafure  of  revenge. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  vices  or  imperfec- 
tions of  tragic  characters  that  we  are  to  fear  the 
danger  of  familiarifing  the  approach  of  evil,  or 
encouraging  the  growth  of  error.  Their  v<_ry 
virtues,  I  fear,  are  often  dangerous  to  form  the 
principles,  or  draw  the  imitation  of.  their  read- 
ers. Theirs  are  not  fo  much  the  uftful,  the  pro- 
ductive virtues  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fion)  of  real  life,  as  the  mining  and  ihowy  qua- 
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lities  which  attract  the  applaufe,  or  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  unthinking.  The  extreme,  the 
enthufiafm  even  of  a  laudable  propenfity,  takes 
from  its  ufefulnefs  to  others,  and  degenerates 
into  a  blind  and  headlong  indulgence  in  the  pof- 
feffor.  In  the  greateft  part  of  modern  Trage- 
dies, fuch  are  the  qualities  of  the  perfons  that 
are  moft  in  favour  with  the  public.  In  what  re- 
lates to  paffive  excellence,  prudence  to  avoid 
evils,  or  fortitude  to  bear  them,  are  not  the  vir- 
tues of  Tragedy,  converfant  as  it  is  with  misfor- 
tune ;  it  is  proud  to  indulge  in  forrow,  to  pour 
its  tears  without  the  control  of  reafon,  to  die  of 
difappointments  which  wifdpm  would  have  over- 
come. There  is  an  sera  in  the  life  of  moft  young 
people,  and  thofe  too  the  moft  amiable,  where  all 
this  is  their  creed  of  excellence,  generofity,  and 
heroifm,  and  that  creed  is  drawn  from  Romance 
and  Tragedy. 

In  the  remarks  which  in  this  and  two  former 
papers  I  have  made  on  Novel  and  on  Tragedy, 
two  of  the  moft  popular  of  all  kinds  of  writing, 
I  have  ventured,  in  the  hardihood  of  a  Moralift, 
rather  beyond  the  ufual  caution  of  a  periodical 
paper  that  wifhes  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Public.  By  thofe  whofe  daily  and  favourite  read- 
ing is  crofled  by  my  observations,  I  fhall  be  aflc- 
ed,  if  I  mean  to  profcribe  every  Novel  and  every 
Tragedy,  or  of  what  kind  of  each  I  am  difpofed 
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to  allow  the  perufal,  and  to  what  clafs  of  readers 
their  perufal  may  be  tfufted.  To  fuch  I  would 
anfwer  in  general,  that  if  I  had  influence  enough 
to  abridge  the  lift  of  both  fpccies  of  reading,  I 
believe  neither  morals  nor  taile  would  fufftr  by 
the  reftrielion.  I  have  pointed  out  the  chief 
dangers  to  which  I  conceive  the  perufal  of  many 
fuch  works  is  liable. 

I  am  not,  however,  infenfible  of  the  value, 
perhaps  but  too  fenfible  of  the  power,  of  thefe 
productions  of  fancy  and  of  genius.  Nor  am  I 
lb  much  a  bigot  to  the  opinions  I  hare  delivered, 
as  to  deny  that  there  are  ufes,  noble  ufes, 
which  fuch  productions  may  ferve,  amidft  the 
dangers  to  which  they  fometimes  eipofe  their 
readers.  The  region  of  exalted  virtue,  of  dig- 
nified fentiment,  into  which  they  tranfpovt  us> 
may  have  a  confiderable  effect,  in  changing  the 
cold  and  unfeeling  temperament  of  worldly 
minds  :  the  inditTerent  and  the  feififh  mav  be 
warmed  and  expanded  by  the  fiction  of  diftrefs, 
and  the  eloquence  of  feeling.  In  the  prefent 
age,  and  among  certain  ranks,  indifference  and 
felfifhnefs  have  become  a  fort  of  virtues,  and 
faihion  has  fometimes  taught  the  young  to  pride 
themfelves  on  qualities  fo  unnatural  to  them. 
To  combat  thefe  "  Giants  of  the  Rock,"  Ro- 
mance and  Tragedy  may  be  very  ufefully  em* 
ployed  ;  and  that  race  muft  have  become  worth* 
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lefs  and  degenerate  indeed,  whom  their  terrors 
fhall  fail  to  roufe,  and  their  griefs  to  melt. 

Nor,  as  an  amufement,  can  the  elegance  of 
that  which  is  drawn  from  the  perufal  of  a  well- 
written  novel,  or  the  -  reprefeutation  of  a  well- 
coinpofed  tragedy,  be  difputed.  It  certainly  is 
as  much  a  nobler,  as  it  is  a  more  harmlefs  em- 
ployment of  time,  than  its  wafte  in  frivolous 
diffipation,  or  its  abufe  in  the  vigils  of  play. 
But  there  is  a  certain  fort  of  mind  common  in 
youth,  and  that  too  of  the  molt  amiable  kind, 
tender,  warm,  and  vifionary,  to  which  the  walks 
of  fancy  and  enthufiafm,  of  romantic  love,  of 
exaggerated  forrow,  of  trembling  fenfibility,  are 
very  unfafe.  To  readers  of  this  complexion, 
the  amufement  which  the  works  above  men- 
tioned afford,  fhould,  I  think,  be  fparingly  al- 
lowed, and  judicioufly  chofen.  In  fuch  bofoms, 
feeling  or  fufceptibility  mull  be  often  reprefled 
or  directed  ',  to  encourage  it  by  premature  or 
unnatural  means,  is  certainly  hurtful.  They 
refemble  fome  luxuriant  foils  which  may  be  en- 
riched beyond  a  wholefome  fertility,  till  weeds 
are  their  only  produce  ;  weeds,  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as,  in  the  language  of  a  Novelift  him- 
felf,  "  they  grow  in  the  foil  from  which  virtue 
**  mould  have  fprung," 
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Na  29.     Saturday,  Augujt  20,  1785. 


r|^HE  advantages  and  ufe  of  Biography  have 
of  late  been  fo  often  mentioned,  and  are 
now  fo  univerfally  allowed,  that  it  is  needlefsfor 
any  modern  author  to  fet  them  forth.  That  de- 
partment of  writing,  however,  has  been  of  late 
years  fo  much  cultivated,  that  it  has  fared  with 
biography  as  with  every  other  art ;  it  has  loll 
much  of  its  dignity  in  its  commonnefs,  and  many 
lives  have  been  prefented  to  the  public,  from 
which  little  inftrucYion  or  amufement  could  be 
drawn.  Individuals  have  been  traced  in  minute 
and  ordinary  actions,  from  which  no  confe- 
quences  could  arife,  but  to  the  private  circle  of 
their  own  families  and  friends,  and  in  the  detail 
of  which  we  faw  no  paflion  excited,  no  charac- 
ter developed,  nothing  that  fhould  diftinguiih 
them  from  thofe  common  occurrences, 

«  Which    dully   took  their  courfe,    and   were 
"  forgotten." 

Yet  there  are  few  even  of  thofe  comparatively 
jnfjgnificant  lives,  in  which  men  of  a  ferious  and 
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thinking  cafl  do  not  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
intereft.  A  penfive  mind  can  trace,  in  feem- 
ingly  trivial  incidents  and  common  fituations, 
fomething  to  feed  reflection,  and  to  fofter 
thought  ;  as  the  folitary  naturalift  culls  the 
trodden  weeds,  and  difcovers  in  their  form  and 
texture  the  principles  of  vegetative  nature.  The 
motive,  too,  of  the  relater,  often  helps  out  the 
unimportance  of  his  relation  ;  and  to  the  inge- 
nuous and  fufceptible,  there  is  a  feeling  not  un- 
pleafant  in  allowing  for  the  partiality  of  grati- 
tude, and  the  tedioufnefs  of  him  who  recounts 
his  obligations.  The  virtuous  connections  of 
life  and  of  the  heart  it  is  always  pleafing  to 
trace,  even  though  the  objects  are  neither  new 
nor  finking.  Like  thofe  familiar  paintings  that 
,ihew  the  inlide  of  cottages,  and  the  exercife  of 
village  duties,  fuch  narrations  come  home  to 
the  bofoms  of  the  worthy,  who  feel  the  relation- 
ship of  Virtue,  and  acknowledge  her  family 
wherever  it  is  found.  And  perhaps  there  is  a 
calmer  and  more  placid  delight  in  viewing  her 
amidft  thefe  unimportant  offices,  than  when  we 
Jook  up  to  her  inverted  in  the  pomp  of  greatnefs, 
and  the  pride  of  power. 

I  have  been  led  to  thefe  reflections  bv  an  ac- 
count,  with  which  a  correfpondent  has  furnlfhed 
me,  of  fome  particulars  in  the  life  of  an  indivi- 
dual, a  native  of  this  country,  who  died  a  few 
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weeks  ago  in  London,  Mr.  William  S!rahany 
Printer  to  his  Majefty.  His  title  to  be  recorded 
in  a  work  of  this  fort  my  correfpondent  argues 
from  a  variety  of  considerations  unneceffary  to 
be  repeated.  One  which  applies  particularly 
to  the  public  office  of  the  Lounger,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  mention.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  paper  in  the  Mirror  ,•  a  work  in  the  train  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  walk,  and  am  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  plead  my  relation  to  it,  by  infert- 
ing  the  doge  (I  take  that  word  as  cuftom  has 
fan&ined  it,  without  adopting  its  abftract  figni- 
fication)  of  one  of  its  writers. 

Mr.  Strahan  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  17 15.  His  father,  who  had  a  fmall  ap- 
pointment in  the  cuftoms,  gave  his  fon  the  edu- 
cation which  every  lad  of  decent  rank  then  re- 
ceived in  a  country  where  the  avenues  to  learn- 
ing were  eafy,  and  open  to  men  of  the  moil 
moderate  circumftances.  After  having  paffed 
through  the  tuition  of  a  grammar-fchool,  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  printer  ;  and  when  a  very 
young  man,  removed  to  a  wider  fphere  in  that 
line  of  bufinefs,  and  went  to  follow  his  trade  in 
London.  Sober,  diligent,  and  attentive,  while 
his  emoluments  were  for  fome  time  very  fcanty, 
he  contrived  to  live  rather  within  than  beyond 
his  income  ;  and  though  lie  married  early,  and 
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without  fuch  a  provifion  as  prudence  might 
have  looked  for  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
family,  he  continued  to  thrive,  and  to  bet- 
ter his  circumftances.  This  he  would  often 
mention  as  an  encouragement  to  early  matri- 
mony, and  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  never  had  a  child 
born  that  Providence  did  not  fend  fome  in- 
creafe  of  income  to  provide  for  the  increafe  of 
his  houfehold.  With  fufficient  vigour  of  mind, 
he  had  that  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirits,  that  is 
not  eafily  difcouraged  by  unpromifing  appear- 
ances. By  him  who  can  look  with  firmnefs 
upon  difficulties,  their  conqueft  is  already  half 
atchieved ;  but  the  man  on  whofe  heart  and 
fpirits  they  lie  heavy,  will  fcarcely  be  able  to 
bear  up  againft  their  preflure.  The  forecaft  of 
timid,  or  the  difguft  of  too  delicate  minds,  are 
very  unfortunate  attendants  for  men  of  bufinefs, 
who,  to  be  fuccefsful,  mult  often  pufh  impro- 
babilities, and  bear  with  mortifications. 

His  abilities  in  his  profeflion,  accompanied 
with  perfect  integrity  and  unabating  diligence, 
enabled  him,  after  the  firft  difficulties  were  over- 
come, to  get  on  with  rapid  fuccefs.  And  he 
was  one  of  the  raoft  flouriihing  men  in  the 
trade,  when,  in  the  year  1770,  he  purchafed 
a  fhare  of  the  patent  for  King's  Printer  of 
Mr.  Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  molt 
cordial  intimacy  during  all  the  reft  of  his  life. 
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Befides  the  emoluments  railing  from  this  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  from  a  very  extenfive 
private  bufmefs,  he  now  drew  largely  from  ^a 
field  which  required  fome  degree  of  fpeculative 
fagacity  to  cultivate  ;  I  mean  that  great  literary 
property  which  he  acquired  by  purchafing  the 
copy-rights  of  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  au- 
thors of  the  time.  In  this  his  liberality  kept 
equal  pace  with  his  prudence,  and  in  fome  cafes 
vvint  perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had 
fiich  rewards  been  given  to  the  labours  of  lite- 
rary men,  as  now  were  received  from  him  and 
his  afTociates  in  thofe  purchafes  of  copy-rights 
from  authors. 

Having  now  attained  the  firfh  great  object  of 
bufmefs,  wealth,  Mr.  Strahan  looked  with  a  very 
allowable  ambition  on  the  ftations  of  political 
rank  and  eminence.  Politics  had  long  occupied 
his  active  mind,  which  he  had  for  many  years 
purfued  as  his  favourite  amufement,  by  cor- 
refponding  on  that  fubjecl:  with  fome  of  the  firfh 
characters  of  the  age.  Mr.  Strahan's  queries 
to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  year  1 769,  reflecting  the 
difcontents  of  the  American sy  publifhed  in  the 
London  Chronicle  of  28th  July  1778,  fhew  the 
juft  conception  he  entertained  of  the  important 
confequences  of  that  difpute,  and  his  anxiety 
as  a  good  fubjecl:  to  inveftigate,  at  that  early 
period,  the  proper  means  by  which  their  griev- 
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ances  might  be  removed,  and  a  permanent 
harmony  reftored  between  the  two  countries. 
In  the  year  1 775>  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Malmfbury,  in 
"Wiltfhire,  with  a  very  illuftrious  colleague,  the 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox  •,  and  in  the  fucceeding  parlia- 
ment for  Wotton-Baffet,  in  the  fame  county. 
In  this  ftation,  applying  himfelf  with  that  in- 
duftry  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  attended 
the  Houfe  with  a  fcrupulous  punctuality,  and 
was  a  ufeful  member.  His  talents  for  bufinefs 
acquired  the  confideration  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed  by  the  Minifter. 

In  his  political  connections  he  was  conftant  to 
the  friends  to  whom  he  had  firft  been  attached. 
He  was  a  fteady  fupporter  of  that  party  who  were 
turned  out  of  adminiftration  in  fpring  1784,  and 
loft  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the 
diffolution  of  parliament,  with  which  that  change 
was  followed  ;  a  fituation  which  he  did  not  fhew 
any  defire  to  refume  on  the  return  of  the  new 
parliament. 

One  motive  for  his  not  wifhing  a  feat  in  the 
prefent  parliament,  was  a  feeling  of  fome  de- 
cline in  his  health,  which  had  rather  fuffered 
from  the  long  fittings  and  late£  hours  with 
which  the  political  warfare  in  the  laft  had  been 
attended.  Though  without  any  fixed  difeafe, 
his  ftrength  was  vifibly  declining ;  and  though 
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his  fpirits  furvived  his  ftrength,  yet  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  his  mind  were  alio  confiderably 
impaired.  Both  continued  gradually  to  decline* 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  Saturday  the 
9th  July  1785,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age. 

Of  riches  acquired  by  induftry,  the  difpofal 
is  often  ruled  by  caprice,  as  if  the  owners  wifhed 
to  fhew  their  uncontrolled  power  over  that 
wealth  which  their  own  exertions  had  attained, 
by  a  whimfical  allotment  of  it  after  their  death. 
In  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  Mr.  Strahan's 
difcretion  and  good  fenfe  were  apparent  :  he  be- 
queathed his  fortune  in  the  moft  rational  man- 
ner ;  and  of  that  portion  which  was  not  left  to 
his  wife  and  children,  the  diftribution  was  equally 
prudent  and  benevolent.  Like  his  predeceflbr 
in  trade,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bowyer,  he  left 
L.  1000  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  to  be  {locked,  for  the  benefit 
of  decayed  bookfellers  and  printers. 

Endued  with  much  natural  fagacity,  and  an 
attentive  obfervation  of  life,  Mr.  Strahan  owed 
his  rife  to  that  ftation  of  opulence  and  refpect 
which  he  attained,  rather  to  his  own  talents  and 
exertion,  than  to  any  accidental  occurrence  of 
favourable  or  fortunate  circumftances.  His  mind, 
though  not  deeply  tinctured  with  learning,  was 
not  uninformed  by  letters.  From  a  habit  of  at- 
tention to  ftyle,  he  had  acquired  a  confiderable 
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portion  of  critical  acutenefs  in  the  difcemment 
of  its  beauties  and  defects.  In  one  branch  of 
writing  himfelf  excelled,  I  mean  the  epiftolary, 
in  which  he  not  only  (hewed  the  precifion  and 
clearnefs  of  bufinefs,  but  pofTefTed  a  neatnefs  as 
well  as  fluency  of  expreffion  which  I  have 
known  few  letter-writers  to  furpafs.  Letter- 
writing  was  one  of  his  favourite  amufements  ; 
and  among  his  correfpondents  were  men  of  fuch 
eminence  and  talents  as  well  repaid  his  endea- 
vours to  entertain  them.  One  of  thefe,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  was  thejuftly  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin,  originally  a  Printer  like  Mr. 
Strahan,  and  his  fellow-workman  in  early  life 
in  a  printing-houfe  in  London;  whofe  friend- 
ihip  and  correfpondence  he  continued  to  enjoy, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their  fenti- 
ments  in  political  matters,  which  often  afforded 
pleafantry,  but  never  mixed  any  thing  acrimo- 
nious in  their  letters.  One  of  the  lateft  he 
received  from  his  illuftrious  and  venerable  friend, 
contained  a  humourous  Allegory  of  the  ftate  of 
politics  in  Britain,  drawn  from  the  profeflion 
of  Printing,  of  which,  though  the  Doctor  had 
quitted  the  exerclfe,  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
terms. 

There  are  ftations  of  acquired  greatnefs  which 
make  men  proud  to  recal  the  lownefs  of  that 
from  which  they  rofe.     The   native  eminence 
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of  Franklin's  mind  was  above  concealing  the 
humblenefs  of  his  origin.  Thofe  only  who 
poilefs  no  intrinfic  elevation  are  afraid  to  fully 
the  honours  to  which  accident  has  raifed  them, 
by  the  recollection  of  that  obfcurity  whence 
they  fprung. 

Of  this  recollection  Mr.  Strahan  was  rather 
proud  than  afhamed  ;  and  I  have  heard  thofe 
who  were  difpofed  to  cenfure  him,  blame  it  as 
a  kind  of  oflentation  in  which  he  was  weak 
enough  to  indulge.  But  methinks  "  'tis  to 
"  confider  too  curioufly,  to  confider  it  fo." 
There  is  a  kind  of  reputation  which  we  may 
laudably  deiire,  and  juftly  enjoy;  and  he  who 
.is  fincere  enough  to  forego  the  pride  of  anceftry 
and  of  birth,  may,  without  much  imputation  of 
vanity,  affume  the  merit  of  his  own  elevation. 

In  that  elevation,  he  neither  triumphed  over 
the  inferiority  of  thofe  he  had  left  below  him, 
nor  forgot  the  equality  in  which  they  had  for- 
merly flood.  Of  their  inferiority  he  did  not 
even  remind  them,  by  the  oftentation  of  gran- 
deur, or  the  parade  of  wealth.  In  his  houfe 
there  was  none  of  that  faucy  train,  none  of  that 
ftate  or  finery,  with  which  the  illiberal  delight 
to  confound  and  to  dazzle  thofe  who  may  have 
formerly  feen  them  in  lefs  enviable  circum- 
ftances.  No  man  was  more  mindful  of,  or 
move  folicitous  to  oblige,  the  acquaintance  or 
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companions  of  his  early  days.  The  advice 
which  his  experience,  or  the  afliftance  which 
his  purfe  could  afford,  he  was  ready  to  commu- 
nicate ;  and  at  his  table  in  London  every  gentle- 
man found  an  eafy  introduction,  and  every  old 
acquaintance  a  cordial  welcome.  This  was  not 
merely  a  virtue  of  hofpitality,  or  a  duty  of  bene- 
volence with  him  ;  he  felt  it  warmly  as  a  fenti- 
ment :  and  that  paper  in  the  Mirror  of  which  I 
mentioned  him  as  the  author  (the  Letter  from 
London  in  the  94th  number),  was,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  a  genuine  picture  of  his  feelings  on  the 
recollection  of  thofe  fcenes  in  which  his  youth 
had  been  fpent,  and  of  thofe  companions  with 
which  it  had  been  affociated. 

Such  of  them  as  ftill  furvive  him  will  read  the 
above  fhort  account  of  his  life  with  intereft  and 
with  pleafure.  For  others  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether devoid  of  entertainment  or  of  ufe.  If 
among  the  middling  and  bufy  ranks  of  mankind 
it  can  afford  an  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
of  thofe  who  are  beginning  to  climb  into  life,  or 
furnilh  a  leffon  of  moderation  to  thofe  who  have 
attained  its  height ;  if  to  the  fir  ft  it  may  recom- 
mend honeft  induftry  and  fqber  diligence  ;  if  to 
the  latter  it  may  fuggeft  the  ties  of  ancient 
fellowfhip  and  early  connection,  which  the 
pride  of  wealth  or  of  ftation  lofes  as  much  dig- 
nity as  it  foregoes  fatisfa&ion  by  refufing  to 

acknow- 
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acknowledge  ;  if  it  fhall  cheer  one  hour  of  de- 
fpondency  or  difcontent  to  the  young  ;  if  it  fhall 
favc  one  frown  of  difdain  or  of  refufal  to  the 
unfortunate  ;  the  higher  and  more  refined  clafs 
of  my  readers  will  forgive  the  familiarity  of 
the  example,  and  confider,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  biography  of  heroes  or  of  itatfmen  that 
inftances  can  be  drawn  to  prompt  the  conduct 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  to  excite  the  ufeful 
though  lefs  fplendid  virtues  of  private  and  do- 
me ftic  life. 
Z 
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N°  30.     Saturday,  AuguJ}  27,  1785. 
To  the  Lounger. 


SIR, 

ALthough  a  ftranger  to  your  pcrfon,  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  pretty  nearly 
allied  to  you.  When  you  know  who  I  am,  I 
flatter  myfelf  you  will  not  think  yourfelf  dif- 
graced  by  the  alliance,  and  that  you  will  permit 
me  to  claim  kindred  with  you.  Of  this  you  may 
be  allured,  I  would  not  do  it,  did  I  not  enter- 
tain a  favourable  opinion  of  you  ;  and  having 
nothing  to  afk,  you  may  confider  my  defire  to 
be  ranked  among  your  friends  as  a  mark  of  ap- 
probation. Know  then,  Sir,  that  the  perfon 
who  has  now  the  honour  to  addrefs  you  is  a 
member  of  the  Mirror  Club. 

Although  long  fince  dead  as  an  author,  you 
will  readily  believe  that  I  am  intereited  in  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Lounger.  Perfon s  placed  in  the 
fame  fituations  naturally  feel  a  fympathetic  fort 
of  attachment  for  each  other.  When  the 
Lounger  was  firft  advertifed,  I  could  not  help 
recollecting  the  fenfations  I  experienced  when 
the  publication  of  the  Mirror  was  firft  announced 
in  the  papers  5  and  when  your  introductory  Num- 
ber 
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ber  appeared,  I  fent  for  it  with  an  impatience, 
and  a  folicitude,  which  I  mould  not  have  felt  in 
the  fame  degree  had  I  not  once  been  in  a  filia- 
tion fimilar  to  yours. 

You,  Sir,  {tarted  with  many  advantages  which 
we  did  not  poffefs.  The  public  are  now  taught  to 
know,  that  it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  a  periodical 
work  of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  that,  if 
tolerably  executed,  it  will  be  read,  and  will  hold 
its  place  with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind.  But 
when  we  boldly  gave  the  Mirror  to  the  world, 
a  very  different  notion  prevailed.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  no  fuch  work  could  be  conducted  with  any 
propriety  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed.  Accordingly, 
the  Mirror  was  received  with  the  mod  perfect  in- 
difference in  our  own  country  ;  and  during  the 
publication,  it  was  indebted  for  any  little  reputa- 
tion it  received  in  Scotland,  to  the  notice  that 
happened  to  be  taken  of  it  by  fome  perfons  of  rank 
and  of  tafte  in  England.  Nay,  Sir,  ftrange  as 
you  may  think  it,  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  nar- 
row as  Edinburgh  is,  there  were  men  who  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  men  of  letters,  who  never  read 
a  Number  of  it  while  it  was  going  on. 

But  although  in  this  and  in  many  other  re- 
fpccts  the  Loungsr  may  poffefs  advantages  over 
the  Mirror,  there  is  one  particular  in  which  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  that  we  the  members  of  the 
Mirror  Club   pofiefTed   an   advantage    over  the 

author 
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author  of  the  Lounger.  You,  Sir,  if  I  miilake. 
not,  conduct  your  work  fingle  and  alone,  un- 
connected with  any  perfon  whatever.  We,  Sir, 
were  a  Society,  confuting  of  a  few  friends,  clofely 
united  by  long  habits  of  intimacy.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  your  talk  much  more  arduous  than 
ours,  but,  in  the  way  of  amufement,  we  cer- 
tainly had  the  advantage  of  you.  I  can  never 
forget  the  pleafure  we  enjoyed  in  meeting  to 
read  our  papers  in  the  Club.  There  they  were 
criticifed  with  perfect  freedom,  but  with  the 
greateft  good  humour.  When  any  of  us  pro- 
duced a  paper,  which,  either  from  the  ftyle  or 
manner  of  it,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  fubject, 
feemed  inadmiinble,  it  was  condemned  without 
hefitation,  and  the  author,  putting  it  in  his  pocket, 
drank  a  bumper  to  its  manes.  We  had  flated 
meetings  to  receive  the  communications  with 
which  we  were  honoured,  which  afforded  ano- 
ther fource  of  amufement.  This  pleafure,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  alloy.  We  were  often, 
from  particular  circumftances,  obliged  to  reject 
compofitions  of  real  merit ;  and  what  perhaps 
was  equally  diftreffing,  we  were  fornetimes  obliged 
to  abridge  or  to  alter  the  papers  which  we  pub- 
lished. Might  I  prefume  to  give  you  an  advice, 
it  would  be,  to  ufe  this  liberty  as  rarely  as  pof- 
fible.  We  authors  know,  that  there  is  a  certain 
complacency,  not  to  call  it  vanity,  which  a  man 

feels 
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feels  for  his  own  compofitions,  which  makes  him 
unwilling  to  fubmit  them  to  the  correction  of  he 
does  not  know  whom,  or  to  acquiefce  in  an  al- 
teration made  he  does  not  know  why.  In  juf- 
tice,  however,  to  our  correfpondents,  I  muft 
add,  that  they  continued  to  honour  us  with  their 
favours,  notwithstanding  the  liberties  we  took 
with  their  compofitions,  and  although  it  was  not 
in  our  power  to  explain  the  reafons  which  in- 
duced us  to  take  thofe  liberties. 

But,  Sir,  one  ncver-ceafing  fund  of  amufement 
to  us,   was  communicating  the  obfervations  we 
had  occafion  to  hear,  in  different  focieties  and  dif- 
ferent companies,  upon  the  Mirror,  and  its  fup- 
poied  authors.     The  fupercilious,   who  defpifed 
the  paper  becaufe  they  did  not  know   by  whom 
it  was  written,  talked  of  it  as  a  catchpenny  per- 
formance,  carried  on  by  a  fet  of  needy  and  ob- 
fcure  fcribblers.     Thofe  who  entertained  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  it,  were  apt  to  fall  into  an 
oppofite  miftake,  and  to  fuppofe  that  the  Mirror 
was  the  production  of  all  the  men  of  letters  in 
Scotland.     This  lad  opinion  is  not   yet  entirely 
exploded,  and  perhaps  has  rather  gained  ground 
from  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Mirror  fmce 
its  publication  in  volumes.     The  laft  time  I  was 
in  London  I  happened  to  ftep  into  Mr.  Cade/l's 
fhop,  and  while  I  was  amufing  myfelf  in  turning 
over  the  prints  in  Cook's  laft  Voyage,  Lord  B — 

came 
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came  in,  and  taking  up  a  volume  of  the  Mirror, 
afked  Mr.  Cadell,  who  were  the  authors  of  it. 
Cadell,  who  did  not  fufpecl:  that  I  knew  any 
more  of  the  matter  than  the  Great  Mogul,  an- 
fwered,  "  That  he  could  not  really  mention  par- 
"  ticular  names  •,  but  he  believed  that  all  the 
"  literati  of   Scotland    were    concerned  in    it." 

Lord  B walked  off,  fatisfied  that  this   was 

truly  the  cafe  j  and  about  a  week  after  I  heard 

him  fay  at  Lord  M 's  levee,  that  he  was  well 

affured  the  Mirror  was  the  joint  production  of 
all  the  men  of  letters  in  Scotland. 

I  will  now,  Sir,  tell  you  in  confidence,  that 
(one  of  our  number  excepted,  whofe  writings 
have  long  been  read  with  admiration  and  delight, 
and  whofe  exquifite  pencil  every  reader  of  tafte 
and  difcernment  muit  diftinguifh  in  the  Mirror) 
there  was  not  one  of  our  Club  who  ever  pub- 
liflied  a  Angle  fentence,  or  in  all  likelihood  ever 
would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ac- 
cidental publication  of  the  Mirror. 

But  the  moft  amufmg  part  of  the  whole  was 
the  application  of  the  characters  in  the  Mirror 
to  real  life  ;  and  I  verily  believe  many  a  chari- 
table lady  and  well-difpofed  gentleman  read  it 
with  no  other  view  than  to  find  out  characters 
which  they  might  apply  to  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  I  dined  in  a  large  company  the 
day  on  which  the  firffc  letter  figned  John  Home- 

fpUH 
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[pun  was  publifhed.  At  table  Lady  — —  afked 
if  any  body  had   feen  the  Mirror  of  that   day. 

**  Yes/'  anfwered  Mrs.  « ,  "  it  is  a  charm- 

"  ing  paper  ;  but  there  is  a  great  Lady  in  the 
"  Wert,  that  won't  bs  very  fond  of  it.  She  is 
M  drawn  to  the  life  '.  I  knew  her  before  I  had 
"  read  half  the  paper."  "  In  the  Weft  ?"  re- 
plied  Lady  ,  "  in  the  South,   you  mean. 

Xi  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  picture  is  well 
"  drawn  ;    and  if  you    knew  the  Countefs   of 

" as  well  as  I  have  the  honour  to  know 

M  her,  you  could  not  doubt  that  fhe  is  truly 
"  the  original."  "  Pardon  me,  Ladies,"  faid 
a  little  fharp-looking  man,  in  a  northern  accent, 
"  I  believe  you  are  both  miftaken.  I  have  read 
"  the  paper,  and  I  think  the  great  Lady  fo  well 
"  pointed  out  in  it,  is  neither  from  the  Weft 
"  nor  from  the  South,  but  from  my  country  ;  at 
"  lead  I  am  fure  we  have  two  or  three  very  like 
Xl  the  woman  in  the  Mirror,  who  do  no  good  to 
<(  us  (mall  folks  when  we  get  among  them,  and 
"  are  apt  to  turn  the  heads  of  our  wives  and  our 
<*  daughters  , — ay,  and  of  our  fons  too,"  added 
he,  with  a  fignificant  nod.  The  Ladies,  how- 
ever, would  not  yield  their  opinion  5  and  a  dif- 
pute  enfued,  which  was  to  me  not  a  little  amu- 
iing,  as  I  knew  that  the  author  had  no  particular 
Lady  in  view,  either  from  the  Welt  or  from  the 
Eaft,  from  the  South  or  from  the  North. 

One 
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One  morning  I  called  upon  a  Lady,  and  found 
her  reading  N°  47  of  the  Mirror,  a  paper  of 
mine.  "  Well,"  faid  fhe,  «  I  know  every  perfon 
"  defcribed  here  as  well  as  if  they  had  given  us 
"  their  names  at  full  length."  She  then  named 
fome  of  her  acquaintance,  whofe  perfons  and  cha- 
racters were  equally  unknown  to  me,  and  even 
whofe  names  I  never  heard  mentioned  before. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  application  of  this  fort 
was  that  of  the  character  of  Sir  Bobby  Button. 
Of  our  forty-five  members  it  may,  without  of- 
fence, be  faid  that  fome  of  them  are  manu  quam  lin- 
gua promptioresy  readier  at  a  blow  than  a  word  ; 
and  we  were  told,  that  they  ferioufly  intended  to 
make  the  author  of  the  Mirror  fpeak  out,  and  fay 
whether,  in  the  modern  language  of  Parliament, 
he  meant  any  thing  p  erf onal.  This  intelligence  pro . 
duced  fome  little  uneafinefs  in  our  Society  ;  but 
we  refolved  to  act  with  becoming  dignity  and 
fpirit,  had  the  refpectable  body  of  our  reprefent- 
atives  called  upon  us  for  an  explanation. 

Thus,  in  the  hands  of  many,  the  Mirror,  in- 
nocent and  well  intended  as  it  was,  became  a 
vehicle  of  (lander  ;  and  the  envious,  the  fple- 
netic,  and  the  malicious,  found  an  entertain- 
ment in  it  which  never  was  intended  for  them. 
Be  not  you,  Sir,  difcouraged  by  this.  Go  on 
boldly  to  correct  our  follies  and  our  vices,  by 
painting  them  truly  as  they  are.     To  attain  this 

purpofe, 
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purpofe,  I  would  advife  you  in  the  words  of 
the  bloody  Renault, — "  to  fpare  neither  age, 
«  nor  fex,  nor  condition."  But  while  I  fay  this, 
I  muft  add,  that  it  is  only  the  vices  and  the 
follies  themfelves  which  you  are  entitled  to  at- 
tack, and  not  the  individuals  who  may  be  guilty 
of  them.  You,  Sir,  will  not  proftitute  your 
Paper,  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  flander  or  of 
cenfure  againft  private  characters  :  you  will  de- 
fcribe  the  general  manners  of  the  age,  not  thofe 
of  this  or  that  private  perfon.  Hitherto  you  have 
not  offended  in  this  way  ;  and  if  you  continue  in 
the  fame  proper  courfe,  I  fliall  drink  fuccefs  to 
the  Lounger  at  our  next  anniverfary  meeting ; 
for  you  mull  know,  that  our  Club  ft  111  meets  once 
a-yearon  the  day  our  nrll  number  was  publifhed. 
There  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  us 
talk  over  the  little  anecdotes  which  gave  us  fo 
much  pleafure  in  the  Mirror.  I  mall  propofe, 
Sir,  that  you  be  received  as  a  gueft  at  our  anni- 
verfary next  year,  that  you  may  fee  what  fort  of 
folks  your  predeceflbrs  were.  There  is  one  point 
in  which  I  trull  you  will  agree  with  us,  and 
that  is,  in  preferring  good  claret  to  port  wine. 
Hoping  to  have  the  honour  of  drinking  a  glafs  of 
our  favourite  liquor  with  you,  I  am,  &c. 

A  Member  of  the  Mirror  Cllb. 

Vol,  J,  K 
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I  feel  myfclf  much  honoured  by  this  mark  of 
attention  from  one  of  my  predeceflbrs,  and  much 
flattered  by  his  approbation.  At  the  fame'time,  I 
hefitated  whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  publifh 
his  letter.  Indeed  I  am  not  at  this  moment  per- 
fectly clear  in  my  own  mind  whether  he  meant 
or  wifhed  that  it  fhould  be  publifhed.  It  is  written 
fo  much  in  the  flyle  of  private  confidence  and 
frierklfhip,  that  it  feems  not  to  have  been  intend- 
ed for  the  public.  Befides,  I  was  aware,  that  the 
fcofFers  might  be  apt  to  finile  at  that  air  of  im- 
portance with  which  "  we  authors/'  even  of  pe- 
riodical meets,  are  apt  to  regard  every  thing 
which  concerns  ourfelves  and  our  works,  and  of 
which,  it  muft  be  owned,  there  are  fome  plain 
enough  marks  in  this  letter.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  at  length  refolved  to  publifh  it;  partly  to 
gratify  my  own  vanity,  and  partly  becaufe  I  could 
in  no  other  mape  return  my  acknowledgments  to 
my  correfpondent  for  the  notice  with  which  he 
has  been  fo  kind  as  to  honour  me.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  I  have  long  felt  a  ftrong  defirc  to  be 
perfonally  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
Mirror  Club,  and  therefore  I  am  much  pleafed 
with  the  hint  given  in  the  clofe  of  the  letter,  of 
an  invitation  to  attend  their  anniverfary  meeting.' 

R 
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N°  31.     Saturday,  September  3,  1785. 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui placeant  in  vallibus  amnes. 

ViRG. 


() 


NE  of  the  moft  natural,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  puveft  pleafures,  arifing  from  the  ef- 
fect, of  external  objects  on  the  mind,  is  the 
enjoyment  of  rural  profpe&s  and  rural  fcenery. 
The  ideas  of  health,  contentment,  peace,  and 
innocence,  are  fo  interwoven  with  thofe  of  the. 
country,  that  their  connection  has  become  pro- 
verbial ;  and  the  pleafures  arifing  from  it  are  not 
only  celebrated  bv  thole  who  have  experienced 
i  heir  fweets,  but  they  are  frequently  fuppofed 
by  thouf-ands  to  whom  they  never  were  known, 
and  described  by  many  by  whom  they  have  long 
been  forgotten. 

Of  them,  as  of  every  other  enjoyment,  the 
value  is  enhanced  by  viciffitude ;  and  long  ex» 
clufion  is  one  great  ingredient  in  the  delight  of 
their  attainment.  Few  have  been  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  full 
idea  of  that  pieafure  which  a  great  ftate-crimi- 
na'l  is  faid  to  have  felt,  when,  on  being  taken 
from  his  dungepw,  he  law  the  light,  and  breathed 
the  open  air,  though   but   for   that  ihort  fpace 

N  2  which 
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which  conduced  him  to  his  fcaffold.  But  it 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  conceived  from  the 
fatisfa&ion  which  mod"  men  have  at  times  expe- 
rienced in  changing  the  fmoky  atmofphere  and 
clofe  corrupted  vapour  of  a  crowded  town,  for 
the  pure  elaftic  breeze  of  a  furze-hill,  or  the 
balmy  perfume  of  a  bean-field. 

With  fuch  increafed  enjoyment  do  I  now  feel 
the  pleafures  of  the  country,    after    being,    as 
Milton  fays,  "  long   in    populous    city    pent." 
A    very    prefling    invitation    from    my    friend 
Cclonel   Caujiic   prevailed    over    that    indolence, 
which  was  always  a  part  of  my  conftitution,  and 
which  I  feel  advanced  life  nowife  tend  to  dimi- 
nifh.     Having  one    day    miffed    half   a    dozen 
acquaintance,  one  after  another,  who  I  was   in- 
formed had  gone  into  the  country,  I  came  home 
in  the  evening,  found  a  fecond  letter  from  the 
Colonel,  urging  my  vifit,  read   part  of  Virgil's 
fecond  Georgic,  looked  from  my  highefl  window 
on  the  fun  juft  about  to  fet  amidfl  the  golden 
clouds  of   a  beautiful   weftern  flcy,    and  com- 
ing down  flairs,  ordered  my  man  to  pack  up  my 
portmanteau,  and  next  morning  fet  out  for  my 
friend's  country-feat,  whence  I  now  addrefs  my 
readers. 

To  me,  who  am  accuftomed  to  be  idle  with- 
out being  vacant,  whofe  thoughts  are  rather 
wandering  than  bufy,  and  whofe  fancy  rather 

various 
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various  than  vivid,  the  foft  and  modeft  painting 
of  Nature  in  this  beautiful  retirement  of  my 
friend's  is  particularly  fuited.  Here  where  I  am 
felted  at  this  moment,  in  a  little  (haded  arbour 
with  a  (loping  lawn  in  front,  covered  with  fome 
(lieep  that  are  reding  in  the  noon-day  heat,  with 
their  lambkins  around  them  ;  with  a  grove  of 
pines  on  the  right  hand,  through  which  a  fcarcely 
(lirring  breeze  is  heard  faintly  to  whifper ;  with 
a  brook  on  the  left,  to  the  gurgle  of  which  the 
willows  on  its  fide  feem  to  liften  in  filence ;  this 
landfcape,  with  a  back-ground  of  diftant  hills, 
on  which  one  can  difcover  the  fmoke  of  the 
fhepherd's  fire,  riling  in  large  lazy  volumes  to  a 
thinly-fleckered  iky,  all  this  forms  a  fcene  peace- 
ful though  enlivened,  oblivious  of  care  yet  rich 
in  thought,  which  foothes  my  indolence  with 'a 
congenial  quiet,  yet  dignifies  it  with  the  fwcllings 
of  cnthuiiafm  and  the  dreams  of  imagination. 

On  tins  fabjje£fc  of  the  enjoyment  of  rural  con- 
templation, I  was  much  pleafed  with  fome  re- 
flections lately  ferit  me  by  a  correfpondent,  who 
fubferibes  himfelf  Eubulus.  "  It  is  the  great 
"  error  of  mankind,"  fays  he,  "  that  in  the 
"  purfuit  of  happinefs,  they  commonly  feek  for 
"  it  in  violent  gratifications,  in  pleafures  which 
**  are  too  mtenfe  in  their  degree  to  be  of  long 
"  duration,    and  of  which   even    the  frequent 
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repetition  blunts  the.  capacity  of  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  lefibn  more  ufeful  to  mankind 
than  that  which  teaches  them,  that  the  mod 
rational  happinefs  is  averfe  to  all  turbulent 
emotions  ;  that  it  is  ferene  and  moderate  in 
its  nature  ;  that  its  ingredients  are  neither 
coftly  in  the  acquisition  nor  difficult  in  the 
attainment,  but  prefent  themfelves  almoft  vo- 
luntarily to  a  well-ordered  mind,  and  are  open 
to  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  where  abso- 
lute indigence  is  excluded. 
"  The  intellectual  pleafures  have  this  peculiar 
and  Superlative  advantage  over  thofe  that  are 
merely  fenfual,  that  the  moft  delightful  of 
the  former  require  no- appropriation  of  their 
objects  in  order  to  their  enjoyment.  The 
contemplative  man,  who  is  an  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  has  an  ideal  property  in  all 
its  objects.  He  enjoys  the  hill,  the  vale,  the 
ftream,  the  wood,  the  garden,  with  a  pleafure 
more  exquifrte,  becaule  more  unallayed,  than 
that  of  their  actual  poffeflbr.  To  him  each 
enjoyment  is  heightened  by  the  fenfe  of  that 
unremitting  bounty  which  furniihes  it ;  nor 
is  he  difquieted  by  the  anxiety  of  maintain- 
ing a  pofleffion  of  which  lie  cannot  be  de- 
prived. How  truly  may  lie  exclaim  with  the 
poet, 

(t  I  care 
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"  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
"  You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
"  You  cannot  (hut  the  windows  of  the  iky, 
"  Through  which  Aurora    (hews  her  bright,- 

"  ening  face  •, 
«'  You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 
"  The  woods   and  lawns,  by  living  ftream,  at 

"  eve : 
**  Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace  ; 
«  Of  Fancy,  Reafon,  Virtue,  nought  can  me 

**  bereave  *. 

"  To   a   mind   of   that  happy   conformation 

«  which  the  Poet  here  defcribes,  the  fources  of 

"  pleafure  are  infinite.     Nature  is  not  lefs  dc- 

"  lightful  in  her  general  impreffions,  than  when 

"  furveyed  in  detail  ;  and  to  the  former  of  thcic 

!'  the  verfes  above  quoted  feem  chiefly  to  refer. 

"  It  is  certain  that  we  experience  a  high  degree 

"  of  pleafure   in   certain  emotions,    excited  by 

tf  the  general  contemplation  of  Nature,  when 

"  the  attention   does   not  dwell  minutely  upon 

"  any  of  the  objects  that  furround  us.     Sympa- 

"  thy,  the  moll  p'owerful   principle  in  the  hu- 

u  man  cornpofition,  has  a  ftrong  effect  in  con- 

"  ftituting   the   pleafure  here  alluded  to.     The 

*  Thamfun's  Caftle  of  Indo'cnce. 
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"  ftillnefs  of  the  country,  and  the  tranquillity 
"  of  its  fcenes,  have  a  fenfible  eftecl:  in  calming 
«*  the  diforder  of  the  paflions,   and  inducing  a 
«  temporary  ferenity  of  mind.     By   the   fame 
"  fympathy,  the    milder    paflions    are    excited, 
"  while   the   turbulent    are   laid   afleep.     That 
"  man  muft  be  of  a  hardened  frame   indeed, 
<*  who  can  hear  unmoved  the   fong  of  the  fea- 
u  thered  tribes,   when   Spring   calls  forth  «  all 
Nature's  harmony,"  or  who  can  behold,  with- 
out a  correfponding  emotion  of  joy  and  of 
gratitude,  the  fprightlinefs  of  the  young  race 
"  of  animals  wantoning  in  the  exercife  of  their 
<(  new  powers,   and  invigorated  by  the  benig- 
"  nity  of  the  air  and  the  luxuriancy  of  their 
"  paftures." 

My  friend  Colonel  Cauftic,  though  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay  for  him,  that  he  is  neither  without 
the  fenfibility  of-  mind,    nor    the   emotions    of 
pious  gratitude,  which  my  corefpondent  juftly 
fuppofes  the  contemplation  of  the  rural  fcene  to 
excite,  yet  furveys  it  not  with  feelings  of  quite 
fo  placid  a  fort  as  in  fome  other  minds  it  will  be 
apt  to  produce.     Here,  as  every  where  elfe,  he 
Itamps  on  the  furrounding  objects  fomewhat  of 
the  particular  impreffion  of  his  characl^r.    That 
fentiment,   which,  like  the  genius  of  Socrates, 
perpetually  attends  him,  the  child  of  virtue  and 
of  philanthropy,  nurfed  by  fpletn,  though  here 

it 
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it  puts  on  a  certain  tendemefs  which  it  has  not 
m  town,  and  is  rather  difpofed  to  complain  than 
to  ccnfure,  yet  walks  with  him,  not  unemployed, 
through  his  woods  and  his  fields,  and  throws 
on  the  fined  of  their  beauties  a  tint  of  its  own 
colouring,  as  the  glafs  of  the  little  inftrument 
called  a  Claude  Loraine,  dims  the  landfcape  which 
is  viewed  through  it. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  him  that  the 
weather  is  not  very  much  changed  from  what  it 
was  in  his  younger  days,  and  he  quotes  many, 
oblervations  in  fupport  of  the  milder  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  thofe  long-pad  feafons.  But 
his  filler  (a  very  reipettable  maiden  lady,  a  few 
years  younger  than  the  Colonel,  who  keeps  houfe 
for  him)  in  fids  on  the  difference  in  ftronger 
terms,  and  is  furprifed  at  my  unbelief,  even 
though  it  is  confirmed  by  the  regifter.  Of  her 
faith  in  this  article  (he  fhews  the  fincerity,  by 
her  praftice  in  houfehold-matters,  having,  as 
fiie  tells  me,  for  thefe  fifteen  or  fixteen  years 
pad,  taken  out  the  greens  from  the  fire-places 
at  lead  a  fortnight  earlier  than  formerly,  and  not 
uncarpeting  the  rooms,  nor  taking  down  the 
window-curtains,  till  near  a  month  later  than 
(he  was  wont  to  do. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  own  fields  the  Co- 
lonel does  not  fay  quite  fo  much,  the  culture  he 
has  bellowed  on  them  counteracting  in  that  par- 
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ticular  the  natural  deterioration  ;  but  wherever 
Nature  has  been  left  to  herfelf,  her  productions, 
according  to  him,  have  grown  more  fcanty. 
When  we  ftart  a  hare,  or  flufh  a  partridge  in 
our  walks,  the  Colonel  always  tells  me  there  is 
not  one  for  ten  in  his  grounds  that  he  ufed  to 
fee  formerly ;  and  lie  rather  feemed  to  enjoy 
than  condole  with  my  want  of  fport,  when  I 
went  yefterday  a-fiihing  on  the  very  fame  part 
of  the  river  from  which  he  informed  me  he  was 
of  old  fine  of  catching  a  difh  of  trouts  in  an 
hour's  time  any  daj  of  the  feafon.  Nor  was  he 
quite  well  pleafed  with  his  man  John's  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  it,  by  his  neighbour  Lord 
GrubtveWs  having  lately  lent  down  a  caitin^-nct 
.for  the  ufe  of  his  gamekeeper. 

On  the  fubje£t.  of  Lord  Grubwell,  however,, 
in  other  matters,  he  is  generally  apt  enough  him- 
self to  expatiate.  w  This  man,"  faid  he,  "  whofe 
"  father  acquired  the  fortune,  which  afterwards 
"  procured  the  fon  his  title,  has  ftarted  into  the 
*.«  rank,  without  the  manners  or  the  tafte,  of  a 
**  gentleman.  The  want  of  the  firft  would  only 
««  be  felt  thofe  two  or  three  times  in  the  year 
fi  when  one  is  obliged  to  meet  with  him  ;  but 
<{  the  perverfion  of  the  latter,  with  a  full  purfe 
"  to  give  it  way,  makes  his  neighbourhood  a. 
**  very  unfortunate  one.  That  rifing  ground 
(i  on  the  left,  which  was  formerly  pne  of  the 

"  fmeffc 
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U  fine  ft  green  f wells  in  the  world,  he  has   put 

"  yon  vile  Gothic  tower  on,   as  he  calls  it,   and 

«  has  planted  half  a   dozen  little  carronades  on 

"  the  top  of  it,   which  it  is  a  favourite  amufe- 

«  mcnt  with  him  to  fire  on  holidays  and  birth- 

"  days,   or  when  fome   refpected  vifitor  drinks 

«  tea  there."     "  That  will   frighten  your  Dry- 

«  ads,"  faid  I,  finding.     "  It  often  frightens  my 

««  Gfter,"  replied  the  Colonel ;  "  and  lam  weak 

"  enough  to  let  it  fret  me.    I  can  bear  the  man's 

«  nonfenfe,   when  it  is  not  heard  two  miles  off. 

"  That  ugly  dry  gap  in  the  bank  oppofite  to  us 

"  was  the  channel  of  a  rill,  of  which  he  turned 

«  the  courfe,  to  make  a  ferpentine  river  for  his 

«  Chinefe  bridge,  which  he;  had  built,  without 

"  knowing  where  to  find   water  ;or  it.      And 

"  from  the  little  hills  behind  he  has  rooted  out 

"  all   the  natural  fringe   of  their  birch  and  oak 

"  ihrub-wood,    to    cover    their    tops  with   ftiff 

"  circular   plantations.     Then  his  temples,  and 

«  ftatues,    with  their  white  plaifter  and,  paint, 

"  meet  one's  eye  in  every  corner.     I  have  been 

"  fain  to  run  up  that  hedge,  to  fcreen  me  from  all 

"  thofe  impertinencies,   though  it   loft  my    fa- 

"  fourite  feat  the  beft  half  of  its  profpect." 

But  Colonel  Cauitic  has  other  wrongs  from 
the  innovations  of  his  neighbour,  which  he 
iuffers  without  telling  them.  Lord  Grubwell's 
improvements  often  trench  on  a  feeling  more 
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tender  than  the  Colonel's  tafte,  though  that  is 
delicate  enough.  The  fcenes  around  him  have 
thole  ties  upon  my  friend  which  long  acquaint- 
ance naturally  gives  them  over  a  mind  fo  fuf- 
ceptible  as  his.  As  the  Mythology  of  the 
ancients  animated  all  nature,  by  giving  a  tutelary 
power  to  every  wood  and  fountain,  fo  he  has 
peopled  many  of  the  objects  in  his  view  with  the 
images  of  paft  events,  of  departed  friends,  of 
warm  afFeclions,  of  tender  regrets  ;  and  he  feels 
the  change,  or  fometimes  even  the  improve- 
ment, as  a  facrilege  that  drives  the  deity  from 
the  place.  This  fentiment  of  memory  is  felt  but 
very  imperfectly  in  a  town  :  in  the  country  it 
retains  all  its  force  ;  and  with  Colonel  Cauftic  it 
operates  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  poflible.  Here 
he  withdraws  himfelf  from  an  age  which  he 
thinks  is  in  its  decline,  and  finds  in  the  world 
of  remembrance  that  warmth  of  friendfhip,  that 
purity  of  manners,  that  refinement  of  breeding, 
that  elegance  of  form,  that  dignity  of  deport- 
ment, which  charmed  his  youth.  This  is  perhaps 
one  caufe  of  his  everity,  when  at  any  time  he 
mixes  with  mankind  ;  'tis  like  leaving  an  en- 
lightened company  of  friends,  for  the  frivolous  fo- 
ciety  of  ordinary  men,  which  often  overcomes  the 
temper  of  the  beft-natured  people,  and,  if  it  does 
not  fink  them  into  fadnefs  and  filence,  will  ge- 
nerally make  them  a  humorous  and  peevj/h." 

5  Even 
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Even  the  recollection  of  fufferings  endears  to 
fueh  a  mind  as  Cauflic's  the  fcene  that  recals 
them.  I  obferved,  that  wherever  our  ftroll  be- 
gan, it  commonly  ended  in  a  fombre  walk,  that 
led  through  a  grove  of  beeches  to  a  little  fequef- 
tered  dell.  Here  I  remarked  one  tree  fenced 
round  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhewed  a  particular 
attention  to  its  growth.  I  flopped  as  we  paffed, 
and  looked  on  it  with  a  face  of  inquiry.  "  That 
"  tree,"  faid  the  Colonel,  obferving  me,  "  is 
"  about  forty  years  old." — He  went  on  a  few 
paces — "  It  was  planted  by  a  Lady," — throwing 
his  eye  on  the  ground,  and  blufhing,  as  I 
thought. — "  It  was  planted" — He  walked  fome 
iteps  farther  ;  looked  back,  and  fighed. — "  She 
"  was  then  one  of  the  fined  women  in  the 
w  world." 

Z 
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AM  every  day  more  and  more  difpofed  to 
congratulate  myfelf  on  tliis  vifit  to  Colonel 
Caujltc.  Here  I  find  him  with  all  his  good 
qualities  brought  forward,  with  all  his  failings 
thrown  into  the  back  ground,  which  only  ferve 
(to  carry  the  fimile  a  little  farther)  to  give  force 
and  relief  to  the  picture.  I  am  now  allured  of 
what  before  I  was  willing  to  believe,  that  Cau- 
Ibic's  fpleen  is  of  that  fort  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  warmeft  philanthropy.  As  the  admirer 
of  painting  is  molt  offended  with  the  fcrawls  of 
a  dauber,  as  the  enthufiaft  in  mufic  is  moft.  hurt 
with  the  difcords  of  an  ill-played  inftrument ; 
fo  the  lover  of  mankind,  as  his  own  fenfe  of 
virtue  has  painted  them,  when  he  comes  abroad 
into  life,  and  fees  what  they  really  are,  feels  the 
tlifappcintment  in  the  fevered  manner  ;  and  he 
will  often,  indulge  in  fatire  beyond  the  limits  of 
difcretion  *,  while  indifference  or  felfifhnefs  will 
be  contented  to  take  men  as  it  finds  them,  and' 
never  allow  itfelf  to  be  difquieted  with  the  fore- 
nefs  of  difappointed  benevolence  or  the  warmth 
of  indignant  virtue. 

I.  have 
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I  have  likewife  made  an  acquisition  of  no  in- 
eonfiderable  value  in  the  acquaintance  of  Colo- 
nel Caultic's  fifter.  His  affection  for  her  is  of 
that  genuine  fort  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  view  of  his  character  I  have  given.  The 
firil  night  of  my  being  here,  when  Mifs  Cauftic 
was  to  retire  after  fupper,  her  brother  rofe, 
drew  back  the  large  arm-chair  in  which  fhe  fat 
at  table  with  one  hand,  pulled  the  bell-ftring 
with  the  other,  opened  the  parlour-door  while 
fhe  was  making  her  curtfy  to  me,  and  then 
faluted  her  as  fhe  went  out,  and  bid  her  good 
night  •,  and  all  this  with  a  fort  of  tender  cera- 
mony  which  I  felt  then,  and  feel  ftill  (for  it  is 
a  thing  of  cuftom  with  them),  as  one  of  the 
pleafantelt  pieces  of  good  breeding  I  had  ever 
witnefled.  "  My  filler  is  an  excellent  woman," 
faici  the  Colonel,  as  he  fhut  the  door  ;  "  and  I 
"  don't  like  her  the  worfe  for  having  fomething 
"  of  the  primeval  about  her.  You  don't  know 
i(  how  much  I  owe  her.  When  I  was  a  care- 
s' lefs  young  fellow,  living  what  we  called  a 
"  fafhionable  life  about  town,  thinking  perhaps, 
"  like  a  puppy  as  I  was,  what  fort  of  a  coat  I 
"  fhould  wear,  or  what  fort  of.  flocking  would 
"  belt  fhow  cfF  my  leg,  or  perhaps  pra£tifing 
"  my  falute  before  a  glafs,  to  enchant  the  ladies 
«<  at  a  review,  my  filler  Peggy,  though  feveral 
"  years   younger,    was  here  at  home,    nurfing 

"  the 
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"  the  declining  age  of  one  of  the  beft  of  mo- 
**  thers,  and  managing  every  (hilling  not  only 
n  of  mine,  but  of  theirs,  to  make  up  a  fum  for 
M  purchafing  me  a  company.  Since  my  mo- 
**  ther's  death,  and  my  being  fettled  here,  her 
"  attentions  have  been  all  transferred  to  me  ; 
*•  my  companion  in  health,  my  nurfe  in  ficknefs, 
"  with  all  thofe  little  domeftic  fervices  which, 
**  though  they  are  cyphers  in  the  general  ac- 
"  count,  a  man  like  me,  whofe  home  is  fo  much 
"  to  him,  feels  of  infinite  importance  ;  and 
"  there  is  a  manner  of  doing  them,  a  quiet, 
"  unauthoritative,  unbuftling  way  of  keeping 
"  things  right,  which  is  often  more  important 
•*  than  the  things  themfelves.  Then  I  am  in- 
"  debted  to  her  for  the  tolerable  terms  I  (land 
u  in  with  the  world.  When  it  grates  harfhly 
M  on  me  (and  I  am  old,  and  apt  perhaps  to  be 
*  a.  little  crofs  at  times),  fhe  contrives  fome- 
"  how  to  fmooth  matters  between  us  ;  and  the 
"  apology  I  would  not  allow  from  itfelf,  I  can 
"  hear  from  her,   knowing,  as  I  do,  her  worth, 

"  and  the  affe£lion   fhe  bears  me. 1  were  a 

<f  brute  to  love  her  lefs  than  I  do. 

"  There  is  fomething,"  continued  the  Colo- 
nel, after  a  little  paufe,  "  in  the  circumftance 
*'  of  fex,  that  mixes  a  degree  of  tender n.jfs  with 
•*  our  duty  to  a  female,  fomething  that  claims  our 
"  protection  and  our  fervice  in  a  ftyle  fo  different 

"from 
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«  from  what  the  other  demands  from  us  ; — the 
"  very  fame  offices  are  performed  fo  differently  ; 
"  — 'tis  like  grafping  a  crab-tree,  and  touching 
"  a  violet.  Whenever  I  fee  a  man  treat  a 
"  woman  not  as  a  woman  mould  be  treated, 
"  be  it  a  chambermaid  or  a  kitchen-wench 
"  (not  to  fay  a  wife  or  a  filter,  though  I  have 
44  feen  fuch  examples),  let  him  be  of  what 
"  fafhion  or  rank  he  may,  or  as  polite  at  other 
"  times  as  he  will,  I  am  fure  his  politenefs  is 
M  not  of  the  right  breed.  He  may  have  been 
"  taught  by  a  dancing-mafter,  at  court,  or  by 
'.'  travel  *,  but  (till  his  courtefy  is  not  his  own  ? 
"  'tis  borrowed  only,  and  not  to  be  relied  on." 

Mifs  Cauftic,  with  all  thofe  domeftic.  and 
houfehold  accomplifhments  which  her  brother 
commends,  often  fhows  that  fhe  has  been  fkilled 
in  more  refined  ones,  though  fhe  has  now  laid 
them  afide,  like  the  dreffes  of  her  youth,  as 
unfuitable  to  her  age  and  fituation.  She  can 
ftill  talk  of  Mufic,  of  Poetry,  of  Plays,  and 
of  Novels  ;  and  in  converfation  with  younger 
people,  liftens  to  their  difcourfe  on  thofe  topics 
with  an  intereft  and  a  feeling  that  is  particularly 
pleafing  to  them.  Her  own  ftudies,  however, 
are  of  a  more  ferious  call.  Befides  thofe  books 
of  devotion  which  empioy  her  private  hours,  ihe 
reads  hiltory  for  amufemenf,  gardening  and 
medicine   by    way   of  bufmefs  :  for  (lie  is    the 

phyficiau 
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phyfician  of  the  parifh,  and  is  thought  by  the 
country-folks  to  be  wonderfully  fkilful.  Her 
brother  often  jokes  her  on  the  number  and  the 
wants  of  her  patients.  «  I  don't  know,  Sifter," 
faid  he  t'other  morning,  "  what  fees  you  get; 
"  but  your  patients  coft  me  a  gre: ,t  deal  of  mo- 
M  ney.  I  have  unfortunately  but  one  Recipe, 
*'  and  it  is  a  fpecific  for  almoft  all  their  dif- 
"  eafes."  — "  I  only  aft;  now  and  then,"  faid 
fhe,  "  the  key  of  your  cellar  for  them,  Brother  ; 
"  the  key  of  your  purfe  they  will  find  for  them- 
"  felves.  Yet  why  mould  not  we  be  apothe- 
!*  caries  that  way  ?  Poverty  is  a  difeaie  too  ; 
"  and  if  a  little  of  my  cordials,  or  your  money, 
"  fcan  cheer  the  hearts  of  fome  who  have  no 
"  other  malady"—"  It  is  well  bellowed,  Sifter 
"  Peggy ;  and  fo  we'll  continue  to  practife, 
"  though  we  fhould  now  and  then  be  cheated.'* 
"  'Tis  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  coun- 
fl  try,"  faid  I,  "  that  you  get  within  reach  of 
"  a  certain  rank  of  men  often  molt  virtuous 
"  and  ufeful,  whom  in  a  town  we  have  no  op- 
V  portunity  of  knowing  at  all." — "  Why,  yes," 
faid  Cauftic  •,  w  but  the  misfortune  Is,  that  thofe 
"  who  could  do  the  moil  for  them,  feldom  fee 
M  them  as  they  ought.  I  have  heard  that  every 
*<  body  carries  a  certain  atmofphcre  of  its  own 
'*  along  with  it,  which  a  change  of  air  dots 
"  not  immediately  remove.     So  there  Is  a  cct- 

"  tain 
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"  tain  towa-atnoofphere  which  a  great  man 
"  brings  with  him  into  the  country.  He  has 
"  two  or  three  laced  lacquies,  and  two  or  three 
"  attendants  without  wages,  through  whom  he 
"  fees,  and  hears,  and  docs  every  thing  j  and 
u  Poverty,  Induitry,  and  Nature,  get  no  nearer 
"  than  the  great  gate  of  his  court-yard." — 
"  'Tis  but  too  true,"  faid  his  filler.  "  I  have 
"  feveral  penfioners  who  eome  with  heavy  hearts 
"  from  Lord  Grubweli's  door,  though  they 
"  were  once,  they  fay,  tenants  or  workmen  of 
"  his  own,  or,  as  fome  of  them  pretend,  rela- 
"  tions  of  his  grandfather  " — "  That's  the  very 
u  reafon,"  continued  the  Colonel  ;  "  why  will 
■*'  they  put  the  man  in  mind  of  his  father  and 
"  grandfather?-''  The  fellows  deferve  a  horfe- 
"  pond  for  their  impertinence." — "  Nay,  but 
"  in  truth,"  replied  Mifs  Cauftic,  "  my  Lord 
"  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  carries  fo 
"  much  of  the  town  atmofphere,  as  you  call  it, 
"  about  him.  He  does  not  rife  till  eleven,  no* 
"  breakfa'ft  till  twelve.  Then  he  has  his  fteward 
"  with  him  for  one  hour,  his  architect  for  an- 
other, his  layer  out  of  ground  for  a  third. 
After  this  he  fometimes  gallops  out  for  a  little 
exercife,  or  plays  at  billiards  within  doors  : 
dines  at  a  table  of  twenty  covers  ;  fits  very 
late  at  his  bottle  ;  plays  cards,  except  when 
"  my  Lady  chufes  dancing,  till  midnight ;  and 

they 
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*«  they  feldom  part  till  fun-rife."  -  "  And  fo 
"  ends,"  faid  the  Colonel,  "  your  Idyllium  on 
"  my  Lord  Grubwell's  rural  occupations." 

We  heard  the  tread  of  a  horfe  in  the  court, 
and  prefently  John  entered  with  a  card  in  his 
hand  j  which  his  mafter  no  fooner  threw  his 
eyes  on,  than  he  faid,  "  But  you  need  not  de- 
"  fcribe,  Sifter  ;  our  friend  may  fee,  if  he  in- 
M  clines  it.  That  card  (I  could  tell  the  chap- 
"  Iain's  fold  at  a  mile's  diltance)  is  my  Lord's 
**  annual  invitation  to  dinner.  Is  it  not,  John  ?" 
"  — It  is  my  Lord  Grubwell's  fervant,  Sir," 
faid  John.  His  mafter  read  the  card  :  "  And 
*'  as  he  underjlands  the  Colonel  has  at  prefent  a 
ft  friend  from  town  with  himy  he  reaaefs  that  he 
f<  would  prefent  that  gentleman  his  JLordfjip's  com- 
i(  pliments,  and  intreat  the  honour  of  his  company 
"  aifo."*-"  Here  is  another  card,  Sir,  for  Mi  fa. 
"  Cauftic." — "  Yes,  yes,  fhe  always  gets  a  coun- 
"  terpart" — "  But  I  flwn't  go,"  faid  his  filler  ;  "her 
u  Ladyihip  has  young  Ladies  enow  to  make 
<*  fools  of*,  an  old  woman  is  not  worth  the 
"  trouble." — "  Why  then,  you  rauft  fay  fo," 
anfwered  her  brother ;  "  for  the  chaplain  has  a 
"  note  here  at  the  bottom,  that  an  anfvver  is  re- 
"  quefted.  I  fuppofe  your  great  folks  now-a- 
"  days  contract  with  their  makre  d' hotel  by  the 
•*  head  •,  and  fo  they  fave  half-a-crown,  Vhen 
**  one  don't  fet  down  one's  name  for  a  cover," 

—  "But, 
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«  But,  fpite  of  the  half-crown,  you  muft  go," 

faid  the  Colonel  to  me  ;  "  you  will  find  food  for 
«  moralifing  ;  and  I  fhall  like  my  own  dinner 
«  the  better.  So  return  an  anfwer  accordingly, 
"  Siller ;  and  do  you  hear,  John,  give  my 
"  Lord's  fervant  a  flice  of  cold  beef  and  a 
"  tankard  of  beer  in  the  mean  time.  It  is 
"  pouible  he  is  fed  upon  contract  too-,  and 
«  for  fuch  patients,  I  believe,  Siller  Peggy,  Dr. 
"  Buchan's  Domejhc  Medicine  recommends  cold 
«  beef  and  a  tankard." 
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N°  33.      Saturday,  September  17,   1785. 


T  Mentioned  in  my  hit  Paper,  that  my  friend 
Colonel  Cauftic  and  I  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  his  neighbour  Lord  Grv.hivell. 
Of  that  dinner  I  am  now  to  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  fome  account  to  my  readers.  It  is  one  ad- 
vantage of  that  habit  of  observation.,  which,  as 
a  thinking  Lounger,- 1  have  acquired,  that  from 
moil  entertainments  I  can  carry  fomething  more 
than  the  mere  dinner  away.  I  remember  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  a  jolly  carbuncle-faced 
fellow,  who  ufed  to  give  an  account  of  a  com- 
pany by  the  fingle  circumllance  of  the  liquor 
they  could  fwallow.  At  fuch  a  dinner  was  one 
man  of  three  bottles,  four  of  two,  fix  of  a  bottle 
and  a  half,  and  fo  on  ;  and  as  for  himfelf,  he 
kept  a  fort  of  journal  of  what  he  had  pouched,  as 
he  called  it,  at  every  place  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  during  a  whole  winter.  My  reckoning 
is  of  another  fort ;  I  have  fomt times  carried  off 
from  a  dinner,  one,  two,  or  three  characters, 
fwallowed  half  a  dozen  anecdotes,  and  tailed 
eight  or  ten  infipid  tilings,  that  were  not  worth 
the  fwaliowing.     I  have  one  advantage  over  my 

old 
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old  friend  ;  I  can  digeft  what,  in  his  phrafe,  I 
have  pouched^  without  a  headach. 

When  we  fat  clown  to  dinner  at  Lord  Grub- 
well';;,  I  found  that  the  table  was  occupied  in 
fome  fort  by  two  different  parties,  one  of  which 
belonged  to   my  Lord,   and   the    other    to    my 
Lady.      At  the  upper  end  of  my  Lord's  fat  Mr. 
Placid,   a   man  agreeable  by  profeffion,  who  has 
no  corner  in   his  mind,   no  prominence  in  his 
feelings,   and,   like  certain  chymical  liquors,  has 
the  property  of  coalescing  with  every  thing.   He 
dines  with  every  body  that  gives  a  dinner,  has 
fevent.cn   cards  for  the  {even  days  of  the  week, 
Cuts  up  a  fowl,  tells   a   ftory,  and  hears  a  flory 
told,   with   the  bed   grace   of  any   man   in   the 
world.      Mr.  Placid  had  been  brought  by   my 
Lord,  but  feemed  inclined  to  defeat  to  my  Lady, 
or  rather  to  lide   with  both,  having  a  fmile  on 
the  right  cheek  for  the  one,  and  a  fimper  on  the 
left  for  the  other. 

Lord  Grubwell  being  a  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  had  at  his  board-end,  befides  the  layer  out 
of  his  grounds,  a  difcarded  fidler  from  the  opera- 
houfe,  who  allowed  that  Handel  could  compofe 
a  tolerable  chorus  \  a  painter,  who  had  made 
what  lie  called  Fancy-portraits  of  all  the  family, 
who  talked  a  great  deal  about  Corregio  ;  a  gentle- 
man on  one  hand  of  him,  who  feemed  an  adept 
in  cookery ;  and  a  little  blear-eyed  man  on  the 

other, 
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other,  who  was  a  connoifTeur  in  wine.  On. 
horfe-flefh,  hunting,  fnooting,  cricket,  and 
cock-fighting,  we  had  occafional  differtations, 
from  feveral  young  gentlemen  at  both  fides  of 
his  end  of  the  table,  who,  though  not  directly  of 
his  eftablifhment,  feemed,  from  what  occurred  in 
converfation,  to  be  pretty  conftantly  in  waiting. 
Of  my  Lady's  divifion,  the  mod  confpicuous 
perfon  was  a  gentleman  who  fat  next  her,  Sir 

John ,  who  feemed  to   enjoy  the  office  of 

her  Cicijbco  or  Cavaliere  ferwnte,  as  nearly  as 
die  cuftom  of  this  country  allows.  There  was, 
however,  one  little  difference  between  him  and 
the  Italian  Cavaliere,  that  he  did  not  feemfd 
folicitous  to  ferve  as  to  admire  the  Lady,  the 
little  attentions  being  rather  directed  from  her 
to  him.  Even  his  admiration  was  rather  under- 
ftood  than  expreiTed.  The  gentleman,  indeed, 
to  borrow  a  phrafe  from  the  grammarians,  ap- 
peared to  be  altogether  of  the  paffive  meed,  and 
to  confider  every  exertion  as  vulgar  and  unbe- 
coming. He  fpoke  mincingly,  looked  fome- 
thing  more  delicate  than  man  •,  had  the  fineft 
teeth,  the  whiteft  hand,  and  fent  a  perfume 
around  him  at  every  motion.  He  had  travelled, 
quoted  Italy  very  often,  and  called  this  a  tra- 
montaife  country,  in  which,  if  it  were  not  for 
one  or  two  fine  women,  there  would  be  no  pcf- 
{ibility  of  exifting. 

Befides 
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Befules  this  male  attendant,  Lady  Grubwell 
had  feveral  female  intimates,  who  feemed  to  have 
profited  extremely  by  her  patronage  and  in- 
ftruc"tions,  who  had  learned  to  talk  on  all  town 
fubjecls  with  fuch  eafe  and  confidence,  that  one 
could  never  have  fuppofed  they  had  been  bred  in 
the  country,  and  had,  as  Colonel  Cauftic  in- 
formed me,  only  loft  their '  bafhfulnefs  about 
three  weeks'  before.  One  or  two  of  them,  I 
coujd  fee,  were  in  a  profefled  and  particular  man- 
ner imitators  of  my  Lady,  ufed  all  her  phrafes, 
aped  all  her  geftures,  and  had  their  drefs  made 
fo  exacllv  after  her  pattern,  that  the  Colonel 
told  me  a  blunt  country  gentleman,  who  dined 
there  one  rainy  day,  and  afterwards  parted  the 
night  at  his  houfe,  thought  they  had  got  wet  to 
the  fldn  in  their  way,  and  had  been  refitted  from 
her  Ladyfhip's  wardrobe.  "  But  he  was  mif- 
«  taken,"  faid  the  Colonel ;  "  they  only  ber- 
fi  rowed  a  little  of  her  complexion." 

The  painter  had  made  a  picture,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  of  my  Lady  attended  by  a 
group  of  thofe  young  friends,  in  the  character  of 
Diana,  furrounded  by  her  nymphs,  furprifed  by 
ABeon.  My  Lady,  when  (he  was  mowing  it 
to  me,  made  me  take  notice  how  very  like  my 
Lord  A£teon  was.  Sir  John,  who  leaned  over 
her  (boulder,  put  on  as  broad  a  fmile  as  his  good- 
breeding,  would  allow,  and  faid  it  was  one  of  tho 
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moft  monftrous  clever  things  he  had  ever  heard 
her  Ladythip  fay. 

Of  my  Lord's  party  there  were  fome  young 
men,  brothers  and  coufins  of  my  Lady's  nymphs, 
•who  fhowed  the  fame  laudable  defire  of  imitating 
him,  as  their  kinfwomen  did  of  copying  her. 
But  each  end  of  the  table  made  now  and  then 
interchanges  with  the  other  :  fome  of  the  mod 
promifmg  of  my  Lord's  followers  were  favoured 
with  the  countenance  and  regard  of  her  Lady- 
fhip  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  of  her 
nymphs  drew  the  particular  attention  of  Acteon, 
and  feemed,  like  thofe  in  the  picture,  willing  to 
hide  his  Diana  from  him.  Amidft  thofe  dif- 
ferent, combined,  or  mingled  parties,  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  dexterity  of  Placid,  who 
contrived  to  divide  himfelf  among  them  with 
wonderful  addrefs.  To  the  landfcape-gardener 
he  talked  of  dumps  and  frvel/s  ;  he  fpoke  of  har- 
mony to  the  mufician,  of  colouring  to  the 
painter,  of  hats  and  feathers  to  the  young  ladies, 
and  even  conciliated  the  elevated  and  unbending 
Baronet,  by  appeals  to  him  about  the  key  at 
Mayfeilles,  the  Corfo  at  Rome,  and  the  gallery  of 
Florence.  He  was  once  only  a  little  unfortunate 
in  a  reference  to  Colonel  Cauftic,  which  he 
meant  as  a  compliment  to  my  Lady,  "  how 
«{  much  more  elegant  the  drefs  of  the  Ladies 
"  was  now-a-days  than  formerly  -when  they  re- 

"  membered 
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"  membered  it  ?"     Placid  is  but  very  little  turned 
of  fifty. 

Cauftic  and  I  were  nearly  "  mutes  and   au- 
"  dience   to   this   a£t."     The   Colonel,    indeed, 
now  and  then  threw  in  a  word  or  two  of  that 
dolce  piccante,  that  fweet  and  fliarp  fort  in  which 
his  politenefs  contrives  to  convey  his  fatire.     I 
thought  I  could  difcover  that  the  company  Mood 
fomewhat  in  awe  of  him  5  and  even  my  Lady 
endeavoured  to   gain  his    good-will   by   a  very 
marked  attention.     She  begged  leave   to   drink 
his  filler's  health  in  a  particular  manner  after 
dinner,  and  regretted  exceedingly  not  being  fa- 
voured with  her  company.     "  She  hardly  ever 
(t  flirs  abroad,  my  Lady,"  anfwercd  the  Colo- 
nel ;    "  befides  (looking   flyly  at  fome  of  her 
"  Ladyfhip's  female  friends),  fhe  is  not   young, 
«  nor,  I  am  afraid,  bafhful  enough  for  one  of 
"  Diana's  virgins." 

When    we    returned  home    in    the  evening, 
Cauftic  began  to  moralize  on  the  fcene  of  the 
day.      "  We    were   talking,"    faid    he    to    me 
"  t'other  morning,  when  you  took  up  a  volume 
"  of  Cook's  Voyages,  of  the  advantages  and  dif- 
"  advantages  arifmg  to  newly-difcovered  coun- 
il  tries  from  our  communication  with  them  ;  of 
"  the  wants  we  fhew  them  along  with  the  con- 
"  veniencies  of  life,  the  difeafes   we  communi- 
"  cate  along  with  the  arts   we  teach.      I  can 
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"  trace  a  finking  analogy  between  this  and  the 


"  vifit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Grubwell  to  the   fa- 
"  vages  here,  as  I  am  told  they  often   call   us. 
•*  Inftead  of  the  plain  wholefome  fare,  the  fober 
**  manners,  the  filial,  the  parental,  the  family 
■*  virtues,  which  fome  of  our  houfeholds  pof- 
"  fefTed,  thefe  great  people  will  inculcate  extra- 
**  vagance,  diffipation,  and  neglect  of  every  re- 
"  lative   duty ;  and  then  in  point   of  breeding 
"  and  behaviour,  we  (hall   have  petulance  and 
*'  inattention,  inftead  of  bafhful  civility,  becaufe 
*'  it  is  the  fafhion  with  fine  folks  to  be  eafy  ;  and 
"  rufticity  {hall  be  fet  off  with  impudence,  like  a 
tf  grogram  waiftcoat  with  tinfel  binding,  that  only 
w  makes  its  coarfenefs  more  difgufting." 

"  But    you   muft  fet   them   right,   my  good 
"  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  in   thefe  particulars.     You 
"  muft  tell  your  neighbours,  who  may  be  apt, 
M  from  fome  fpurious  examples,  to  fuppofe  that 
"  every  thing  contrary  to  the  natural  ideas   of 
u  politenefs  is  polite,  that  in  fuch   an   opinion 
"  they  are  perfectly  miftaken.     Such  a  carica- 
"  ture  is  indeed,  as  in  all  other  imitations,  the 
"  eafieft  to  be   imitated ;  but   it  is  not  the  real 
"  portraiture  and  likenefs  of  a   high-bred  man 
"  or  woman.     J\s  good  dancing  Is  like  a  more 
«  dignified  fort  of  walk,   and  as   the  belt  drefs 
«  hangs  the  eafieft  on  the  fhape ;  fo  the  higheft 
"  good  breeding,  and  the  molt  highly  polifhed 

"  fafhion. 
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"  fafhion,  is  the  neareft  to  nature,  but  to  nature 
"  in  its  beffc  ftate,  to  that  belle  nature  which 
"  works  of  tafte  (and  a  perfon  of  fafhion  is  a 
"  work  of  tafte)  in  every  department  require. 
"  It  is  the  fame  in  morals  as  in  demeanour  j  a 
"  real  man  of  fafhion  has  a  certain  retenue,  a 
"  degree  of  moderation  in  every  thing,  and  will 
"  not  be  more  wicked  or  diffipated  than  there  is 
(<  occafion  for  ;  you  mult  therefore  fignify  to 
"  that  young  man  who  fat  near  me  at  Lord 
"  Grubv/ell's,  who  fwore  immoderately,  was 
11  rude  to  the  chaplain,  and  told  us  fome  things 
"  of  himfelf  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
"  hanged,  that  he  will  not  have  the  honour  of 
"  gomg  tc*  tnc  devil  m  die  very  belt  com- 
"  pany." 

"  Were  I  to  turn  preacher,"  anfwered  the 
Colonel,  "  I  would  not  read  your  homily.  It 
'*  might  be  as  you  fay  in  former  times  ;  but  iu 
"  my  late  excurfion  to  your  city,  J  cannot  fay  I 
"  could  difeover,  even  in  the  firft  company,  the 
"  high  polifh  you  talk  of.  There  was  nature, 
"  indeed,  fuch  as  one  may  fuppofe  her  in  places 
"  which  I  have  long  fince  forgotten  j  but  as  for 
"  her  beauty  or  grace,  I  could  perceive  but 
"  little  of  it.  The  world  lias  been  often  called 
"  a  theatre ;  now  the  theatre  of  your  fafhionable 
f*  world  feems  to  me  to"  have  loft  the  beft  part 
i(  of  its  audience  ;  it  is  all'either  the  yawn  of 
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«  the  fide-boxes,  or  the  roar  of  the  upper  gaj- 
a  lery.  There  is  no  pit  (as  I  remember  the 
M  pit) ;  none  of  that  mixture  of  good-breeding, 
»  difcernment,  tafte,  and  feeling,  which  confli- 
"  tutes  an  audience,  fuch  as  a  firfl-rate  per- 
"  former  would  wifh  to  a£t  his  part  to.  For 
"  the  iimile  of  the  theatre  will  ftill  hold  in  this 
«  further  particular,  that  a  man,  to  be  perfectly 
*«  well-bred,  muft  have'  a  certain  refpedt  and  va- 
"  lue  for  his  audience,  otherwife  his  exertions 
"  will  generally  be  either  coarfe  or  feeble  : 
"  though  indeed  a  perfectly  well-bred  man  will 
««  feel  that  refpect  even  for  himfelf  5  and  were  he 
«  in  a  room  alone,"  faid  Cauftic  (taking  an 
involuntary  ftep  or  two,  till  he  got  oppofite  to 
a  mirror  that  hangs  at  the  upper  end  of  his  par- 
lour), "  would  blufh  to  find  himfelf  in  a  mean 
"  or  ungraceful  attitude,  or  to  indulge  a  thought 
"  grofs,  illiberal,  or  ungentlemanlike."  "  You 
«  fmile,"  faid  Mifs  Cauftic  to  me  ;  «  but  I 
"  have  often  told  my  brother,  that  he  is  a  very 
'*  Qroondates  on  that  fcore  •,  and  your  Edinburgh 
"  people  may  be  very  well  bred,  without  coming 
"  up  to  his  ftandard."  "  Nay  but,"  faid  I, 
«  were  I  even  to  give  Edinburgh  up,  it  would 
"  not  affect  my  poiition.  Edinburgh  is  but  a 
"  copy  of  a  larger  metropolis  ;  and  in  every 
"  copy,  the  defect  I  mentioned  is  apt  to  take 
f*  place  *,  and  of  all   cjualities   I   know,  this  of 

«  fafiiion 
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"  fafhion  and  good  breeding  is  the  moil  delicate, 
"  the  moil  evanefcent,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo 
"  pedantic  a  phrafe.  Tis  like  the  flavour  of 
*'  certain  liquors,  which  it  is  hardly  pollible  to 
"  preferve  in  the  removal  of  them."  "  Oh  !  now 
■"  I  underitand  you,"  faid  CauPcic,  fmiling  in  his 
turn  •,  "  like  Harvoivgate-ivater ■,  for  example, 
"  which  I  am  told  has  fpirit  at  the  fpring  ;  but 
*<  wlvju  brought  hither,  I  find  it,  under  favour,  to 
*"  have  nothirgbut  ft  ink  and  ill  taftc  remaining." 
I 
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N°  34.     Saturday,   September  24,  178^- 

nnHAT  we  often  make  the  mifery,  as  well 
as  "  the  happinefs  we  do  not  find,"  is  a 
truth  which  Moralifts  have  frequently  remarked, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  too  often  repeated. 
*Tis  one  of  thofe  fpecific  maxims  which  apply 
to  every  character  and  to  every  fituation,  and 
which  therefore,  in  different  modes  of  expref- 
fion,  almoft  every  wife  man  has  endeavoured  to 
enforce  and  illuftrate.  Without  going  fo  far  as 
the  Stoics  would  have  us,  we  may  venture  to 
affert,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  ftate  of  calamity 
in  which  a  firm  and  a  virtuous  mind  will  not 
create  to  itfelf  confolation  and  relief;  nor  any 
abfolute  degree  of  profperity  and  fuccefs  in 
which  a  naturally  difcontented  fpirit  will  not  find 
caufe  of  disappointment  and  difguft. 

But  in  fuch  extremes  of  fituation  it  is  the  lot 
of  few  to  be  placed.  Of  the  bulk  of  mankind 
the  life  is  paffed  amidft  fcenes  of  no  very  event- 
ful fort,  amidft  ordinary  engagements  and 
ordinary  cares.,,  But  of  thefe,  perh-.ys,  (till 
more  than  of  the  others,  the  good  or  evil  is  in  a 
great  meafure  regulated  by  the  temper  and  clif- 
polition   of  him   to    whom   they   fall    out ;  like 

metals 
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metals  in  coin,  it  is  not  alone  their  intrinfiG 
nature,  but  alfo  that  impreflion  which  they  re- 
ceive from  us,  that  creates  their  value.  It  muft 
be  material,  therefore,  in  the  art  of  happinefs, 
to  poifefs  the  power  of  (lamping  fatisfaction  on 
the  enjoyments  which  Providence  has  put  into 

our  hinds. 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflections,  from 
meeting  lately  with  two  old  acquaintances,  from 
whom  I.  had,,  by  various  accidents,  been  a  long 
while  feparated,  but  whole  difpofitions  our  early 
intimacy  had  perfectly  unfolded  to  me,  and  the 
eircumftances  of  whofe  lives  I  have  fince  haJ 
cccafion  to  learn. 

When  at  fchool,  Clitander  was  the  pride  of 
his  parents  and  the  boaft  of  our  matter.  There 
\  is  no  acquirement  to  which  his  genius  was  not 
bai  1  •,  and  though  he  was  fometimes  deficient 
in  app  'ration,  yet  whenever  he  choie  he  out- 
(hone  eviT-y  competitor.. 

Eudoclus  was  a  lad  of  very  inferior  talents. 
He  was  frequently  the  object:  of  Clitander's  ridi- 
cule, but  he  bore  it  with  an  indifference  that 
very  foon  di farmed  his  adverfary  ;  and  his  con- 
stant obligingnefs  and  good-humour  made  all  his 
clafs-fellows  his  friends. 

Clitander  was  born  the  heir  of  a  very  large 
eftate,  which  coming  to  the  polTelhon  of  at  an 
early  age,  he  fet  out  on  his  travels,  and  conti- 
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nued  abroad  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years. 
In   the   accomplifhments  of   the  man,   he   was 
equally  fuccefsful  as  he  had  been  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  boy,  and  attracted  particular  no- 
tice in  the  different  places  of  his  refidence  on 
the  continent,  as  a  young  man  from  whom  the 
higheft  expectations  might  reafonably  be  form- 
ed.    But  it  was  remarked  by   fome  intelligent 
obfervers,  that  he  rather  acquired  than  relifhed 
thofe    accomplifhments,    and   learned   to   judge 
more  than  to  admire  whatever  was  beautiful  in 
nature,  or  excellent  in  art.     At  times  he  feem- 
ed,  like  other  youthful  poffeffors  of  ample  for- 
tunes, difpofed  to  enjoy  the  means  of  pleafure 
which  his  fituation  enabled  him  to  command. 
At  other  times,  he  talked  with  indifference  or 
contempt  both  of  thofe    pleafures    themfelveSj 
and   of  the   companions   with   whom  they  had 
been  fhared.     He  remained  longer  abroad  than 
is  cuftomary,  as .  his  friends  faid,  to  make  him- 
felf  mailer  of  whatever  might  be  ufeful  to  his 
country  or  ornamental  to  himfelf ;  but  in  fa£t 
he  remained  where  he   was,  as  I  have   heard 
himfelf   confefs,     from     an    indifference    about 
whither  he   fhould  go  ;  becaufe,  as  he  frankly 
faid,  he  thought  he  fhould  find  the  fame  fools  at 
Rome  as  at  Paris,  at  Naples  as  at  Rome.     In 
going  through  Hungary,    he   vifited  the   quick- 
(ilver  mines,  where  the  miferable  workmen,  pent 

4  UP 
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up  for  life,  hear  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  as  of 
the  beauties  of  another  world.  One  of  thofe, 
as  Clitander  and  his  party  came  up  to  him,  was 
leaning  on  his  mattock,  under  one  of  the  dif- 
mal  lamps  that  unfold  the  horrors  of  the  place, 
eating  the  morJfel  of  brown  bread  that  is  allowed 
them.  What  wretched  fare  !  faid  one  of  the 
company.  But  he  feems  to  enjoy  it !  replied 
Clitander. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  young  and  the  gay,  who  al- 
lured him  to  pleafure  ;  and  by  more  refpeclable 
characters,  who  invited  him  to  bufmefs  and  am- 
bition. With  both  focieties  he  often  mixed, 
but  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  anociate  :  to  both 
he  lent  himfelf,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  ;  but 
became  the  property  of  neither,  and  fecmed 
equally  diflatisficd  with  both. 

When  I  faw  him  lately,  he  was  at  his  pater- 
nal feat,  one  of  the  fmeit  places  in  one  of  the 
finelt  parts  of  the  country.  To  my  admiration 
of  its  improvements  he  aflented  with  the  cool- 
nefs  of  a  fnec~tator  who  had  often  looked  on 
them  ;  yet  I  found  that  he  had  planned  moft  o£ 
them  himfelf.  In  the  neighbourhood  I  found 
him  refpecled  but  not  popular ;  and  even  when 
I  was  told  (lories  of  his  beneficence,  of  whicli 
there  were  many,  they  were  told  as  deeds  in 
which  he  was  to  be  imitated  rather  than  be- 

O  6  ioved. 
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loved.  His  hofpitality  was  uncommonly  exten- 
five  j  but  his  neighbours  partook  of  it  rather  as 
a  duty  than  a  pleafure.  And  though  at  table  he 
faid  more  witty  and  more  lively  things  than  all 
his  guefts  put  together,  yet  every  body  remark- 
ed how  dull  the  dinner  had  been. 

At  his  houfe  I  found  Eudocius,  who  flew  to 
embrace  me,  and  to  tell  me  his  hiftory  fince  we 
parted.  He  told  it  rather  more  in  detail  than 
was  neceilary  ;  but  I  thanked  him  for  his  mi- 
nutenefs,  becaufe  it  had  the  air  of  believing  me 
interefted  in  the  tale.  Eudocius  was  now  almoft 
as  rich  as  Clitander  ;  but  his  fortune  was  of  his 
o.wn  acquifition.  In  the  line  of  commerce,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred,  he  had  been  highly 
fuccefsful.  Induftry,  the  molt  untainted  up- 
rightness, and  that  fort  of  claim  which  a  happy 
difpofition  had  upon  every  good  man  he  met, 
had  procured  him  fuch  advantages,  that  in  a 
few  years  he  found  himfelf  pofTefTed  of  wealth, 
beyond  his  mod  fanguine  expectations,  and,  as 
he  modeftly  faid,  much  beyond  his  merits  :  but 
he  did  himfelf  injuftice  ;  he  had  all  the  merit 
which  enjoying  it  thankfully,  and  ufing  it  well, 
could  give.  At  his  houfe,  to  which  I  after- 
wards attended  him,  moft  things  were  good, 
and  Eudocius  honeftly  praifed  them  all.  He 
had  a  group  of  his  neighbours  aflembled,  all  of 
whom  were  happy  5  but  thofe  who  came  from 

vifiting. 
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vifiting  Clitander  were  always  the  happieft.  In 
his  garden  and  grounds  there  were  fome  beau- 
ties which  Eudocius  fhcwed  you  with  much  fa- 
tisfa£Hon  :  there  were  many  deformities  which 
he  did  not  obferve  himfelf  j  if  any  other  re- 
marked them,  he  was  happy  they  were  difcover- 
ed,  and  took  a  memorandum  for  mending  them 
next  year.  His  tenants  and  cottagers  were  con- 
tented and  comfortable,  or  at  leafl  in  fituations 
that  ought  to  make  them  fo.  If  any  of  them 
came  with  complaints  to  Eudocius,  he  referred 
them  to  his  fleward,  but  with  injunctions  to  treat 
them  indulgently  *,  and  when  the  fteward  fome- 
times  told  him  he  had  been  impofed  on,  he  faid 
he  would  not  truft  the  man  again  ;  but  repeated 
a  favourite  phrafe  of  his,  which  he  had  learnt 
from  fomebody,  but  adopted  from  pure  good 
nature,  <(  that  he  might  be  cheated  of  his  mo- 
«  ney,  but  mould  not  of  his  temper."  In  this, 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  it  was  not  eafy  to  vex 
him ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  was  made 
happy  at  very  little  expence  :  he  laughed  at  duU 
jokes,  was  pleafed  with  bad  p.dhires,  praii^d 
dull  books,  and  patronifed  very  ink  :.or  artifts  j 
not  always  from  an  abfolute  ignoranc  in  tuefe 
things  (though  his  tafte,  it  muil  be  owned,  was 
none  of  the  moft  acute),  but  becaufc  it  was  his 
way  to  be  pleafed,  and  that  he  liked  to  fee  people 
pleafed  around  him. 

It 
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It  was  not  fo  with  Clitander.  Wanting  that 
enthufiafm,  that  happy  deception,  which  leads 
warmer,  and  indeed  inferior  minds,  through, 
life,  he  examined  with  too  critical,  perhaps  too 
juft  an  eye,  its  pleafures,  its  ambition,  its  love, 
its  friendfhip,  and  found  them  empty  and  unfa- 
tisfying.  Eudocius  was  the  happy  fpe6t?tor  of 
an  indifferently  played  comedy  •,  but  Clitander 
had  got  behind  the  fcenes,  nnd  faw  the  actors 
with  all  their  wants  and  imp-n-fections.  Clitan- 
der, however,  never  mows  the  fournefs  or  the 
melancholy  of  a  mifanthrope.  He  is  not  inte- 
refted  enough  in  mankind  to-  be  angry,  nor  is 
the  -world  worth  his  being  fad  for.  Thus  he 
not  only  wants  the  actual  pleafures  of  life,  but 
even  that  fort  of  enjoyment  which  remits  from 
its  forrows. 

Jiliferum  tejudico,  quod  ttunquam  fun-is  viifer. 

Slx. 

The  only  fatisfacYion  he  feems  to  feel,  is  that 
fort  of  detection  which  his  ability  enables  him 
to  make  of  the  emptinefs  of  the  world's  plea- 
fures, the  hypocrify  of  its  affected  virtues,  the 
falfe  eftimation  of  its  knowledge,  the  ridicu- 
loufnefs  of  its  pretended  importance.  Hence  he 
is  often  a  man  of  humour  and  of  wit,  and  plays 
with  both,  with  the  appearance  of  gaiety  and 

mirth, 
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mirth.  But  this  gaiety  is  not  happinefs.  Such 
a  detection  may  clothe  one's  face  in  fmiles,  but 
it  cannot  make  glad  the  heart.  In  the  gaiety  of 
Clitander,  however  excited,  there  is  little  en- 
joyment. Clitander  undervalues  his  audience, 
and  never  delivers  himfelf  up  to  them  with  that 
happy  cheerfulnefs  with  which  Eudocius  tells 
his  old  (lories,  and  every  one  laughs  without 
knowing  why. 

In  the  apathy  of  a  dull  man,  nobody  is  inte- 
refted,  and  we  confign  him  to  its  influence  with- 
out reflection  and  without  regret.  But  when 
one  confiders  how  much  is  loft  to  the  world  by 
the  indifference  of  Clitander,  one  cannot  help 
lamenting  that  unfortunate  perverfion  of  talents, 
by  which  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  their 
value,  but  made  inftruments  of  ill  fortune ; 
which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  dis- 
appoints the  bounty  of  Heaven,  both  to  its  pof- 
feflbr  himfelf,  and  to  thofe  around  him,  whom 
it  ought  to  have  enriched. 
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N3  35.     Saturday,  Oclober  1,  1785. 

A  MONG  the  apologies  for  irregularity  and 
diffipation,  none  are  of  more  pernicious 
tendency  than  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the 
good  qualities  with  which  that  irregularity  and 
diflipation  are  fuppofed  to  be  generally  accom- 
panied. The  warmth  and  opennefs  of  noble 
minds,  it  is  faid,  are  apt  to  lead  them  into  ex- 
travagancies which  the  cold  and  the  unfeeling 
can  eafily  criticife,  and  may  plaufibly  condemn. 
But  in  the  fame  minds  refide  the  virtues  of  mao-- 

o 

nanimity,  difmtereftednefs,  benevolence,  and 
friendfhip,  in  a  degree  to  which  the  tame  and 
the  felfifh,  who  boaft  of  the  prudence  ami'  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct,  can  never  afpire.  The 
firft  refemble  a  luxuriant  tree,  which,  amidft 
its  wild  and  wandering  fhoots,  is  yet  productive 
of  the  richeft  fruit  •,  the  others,  like  a  dry  and 
barren  (lock,  put  forth  a  few  regular  but  ftunted 
branches,  which  require  no  pruning  indeed,  but 
from  which  no  profit  is  to  be  reaped. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the 
juftice  of  this   account,  to  the   truth  of  which 
the  young  and  the  gay  are  apt  implicitly  to  aflent ; 
but  the  young  and  the  gay  have  too  much  viva- 
city 
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city  to  reafon,  and  as  little  inclination  as  leifure 
for  inquiry :  Yet  fome  of  diem  who  knew  Fla- 
villusy  may.  lillen  for  a  moment  while  I  tell  them 
his  hiftory.  Tis  the  la  ft  time  they  will  be  trou- 
bled with  his  name,  or  his  misfortunes  ! 

He   was   the   heir   of   an    eftate    which    was 
once  reckoned  very  confidcrable.     It  defcended 
to  him  burdened  with  a  good  deal  of  debt,  and 
with  a  variety  of  incumbrances ;  but  ftill  Fla- 
villus  was   held  to  have   fucceeded  to  a  great 
pofleflion,  his   nominal   rent-roll  being   a  large 
one.     At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  entered  into 
the   army ;    but   he    foon    quitted   a   profeffion 
where,  in  point  of  wealth,  the  profpedts  were 
not    alluring  ;  and  where,  in  point   of  fbtion, 
he  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  ufual  fteps 
of  advancement.     Flavillus,  both  while  he  was 
in   the   army,  and   after  he  quitted  it,  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft  ac- 
complifhed  men  that  was  any  where  to  be  met 
with.      Nor    was   this   reputation    undeferved. 
Having  had  a  complete  univerfity  education,  he 
had  all  the  learning  of  a  philofopher,  without 
any  of  that  pedantry  which  often  attends  it ;  and 
having  mixed  a  good  deal  in  the  world,  he  had 
all  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  fafhion,  without  any  of 
that  flippancy  which  mere  men  of  fafhion  are 
apt  to  acquire.     Flavillus,  from  thofe  qualities, 
became   the   darling  of  fociety.     His  company 
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was  univerfally  courted  ;  and  it  was  confidercd 
as  a  high  recommendation  to  any  party  of  plea- 
fure,  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
Poffefied  of  an  indolence  which  unfitted  him  for 
bufinefs,  having  quitted  the  army,  the  only  pro- 
feffion  he  ever  had  the  leaft  inclination  to  culti- 
vate, and  too  negligent  to  think  of  retrieving 
the  incumbrances  on  his  efiate  by  ceconomv 
and  fchemes  of  prudence,  he  gave  hirnfelf 
completely  up  to  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  and 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  captivated  by  the  popula- 
rity which  his  manners  fecured  him,  and  by  the 
general  good-will  with  which  he  was  conftantly 
received. 

It  is  eafy  to  conjecture  the  effects  of  fuch  a 
courfe  of  life  on  the  circumftances  of  Flavillus. 
The  debts  and  incumbrances  on  his  eftate  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  expence  he  was  led 
into  added  much  to  their  amount.  At  firft  Flavil- 
lus felt  a  good  deal  of  uneafmefs  on  this  ground  ^ 
lie  made  fome  feeble  efforts  to  retrench  his  ex- 
pence,  and  to  mix  lefs  in  expenfive  fociety  ;  to 
drefs  more  plainly,  to  give  up  public  places,  to 
go  no  more  to  taverns,  to  lofe  no  more  money 
at  play.  But  thefe  better  refolutions  funk  under 
his  love  of  pleafure,  and  his  temptations  to  ha- 
bitual indulgence.  He  became  at  length  afraid 
to  think  of  his  circumftances  ;  and  the  very 
defpair  which  that  occafioned  made  him  plunge 

more 
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more  deeply  into  diffipation.  Painfully  confcious 
as  he  was  of  much  mifpent  time  and  mifpent 
fortune,  he  durft  not  look  into  the  account  of 
either. 

The  deeper,  however,  he  plunged  into  dif- 
fipation,  the  fonder  of  him  did  his  companions 
become.  The  circle  of  his  acquaintance  indeed 
came  to  be  in  fome  meafure  changed.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  his  company  was  feledt  ; 
at  a  latter  period  he  became  le.fs  nice  about  his 
friends ;  but  (till  Flavillus  was  accounted  one 
of  the  fined  fellows  in  the  world.  His  bottle- 
companions  were  ever  loud  in  his  praife  5  at  the 
midnight  riot  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
without  the  higheffc  panegyric,  without  the 
warmeft  profeffions  of  friendfhip,  confirmed  by 
the  moft  facred  oaths,  and  accompanied  with  the 
moft  endearing  expreffions  of  delight.  Amidffc 
the  vociferations  of  merriment,  and  the  jollity 
of  debauch,  to  have  liftcned  to  the  founds  which 
then  were  uttered,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Goddefs  of  Friendfhip  herfelf  had  defcended 
upon  earth,  and  was  animating  the  voices  of  the 
companions  of  Flavillus. 

With  all  this  Flavillus  was  far  from  being- 
happy.  Superior  to  the  companions  he  now 
lived  with,  he  could  not  always  avoid  reflecting 
on  the  nothingnefs  of  his  fituation  ;  and  though 
he  was  afraid  to  think  upon  it,  he  could  not 

help 
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help  at  times  forefeeing  that  the  means  of  Lis" 
extravagance  mull  draw  to  a  clofe.  His  fpirit 
on  fome  occafions  rofe  within  him,  and  he 
formed  unavailing  plans  to  retrieve  his  fitua- 
tion,  and  act  worthy  of  himfelf ;  but  he  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  be  able  eafily  to  retract ;  he 
had  funk  in  his  own  efteem,  and  what  was 
worfe,  was  accuftomed  to  feel  that  he  had  done 
fo.  In  this  ftate  he  remained  for  fome  time, 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  of  right  becoming  more 
and  more  feeble,  and  the  influence  of  prefent 
gratification  ftrengthening  with  every  frefh  in- 
dulgence. 

Matters,  however,  at  length  came  to  a  crifis. 
Upon  applying  to  his  man  of  bufinefs,  who  had, 
without  effecl,  made  repeated  remonftrances 
againft  his  expenfive  courfe  of  life,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  no  more  money  to  be  had — that 
his  creditors,  who  had  already  had  much  patience, 
were  now  become  too  clamorous  to  be  any  longer 
flattered  or  amufed  j  in  fhort,  he  was  informed 
in  plain  language,  that  without  difcharging  his 
debts  a  jail  muft  be  the  confequence. 

Flavillus's  mind  was  no  longer  what  it  had 
been.  At  a  former  period,  had  he  forefeen 
fuch  em  event,  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  would  have 
been  the  confequence.  Now  he  ftooped  to  the 
mifery  of  his  fituation.  The  very  night  before 
he  received  this  decifive  intelligence,  he  had  been 

engaged 
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engaged  in  a  debauch  which  lafted  from  dinner 
till  morning  5  he  had  parted  with  his  companions 
amidft  the  loudeft  exclamations  of  focial  joy  and 
fecial  affection  •,  the  next  night  they  had  re- 
folved  to  repeat  their  blifs  and  reiterate  their 
enjoyment.  At  this  fecond  meeting  Flavillus 
ventured  to  mention  his  fituation.  I  will  fpare 
my  readers  an  account  of  the  mortifying  indif- 
ference with  which  his  ftory  was  received. 
Flavillus  found  that  from  thofe  friends  whom  he 
had  frequently  heard  boafl  of  the  warmth  and 
gencrofity  of  their  fouls,  when  compared  with 
the  meaner  and  colder  minds  of  the  dull,  the 
plodding,  and  the  fober  j  from  thofe  men  with 
whom  he  ufed  to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar,  with 
whom  he  had  a  thou  fan  d  times  come  under  the 
mod  facred  bonds  of  attachment,  and  who  had 
a  thoufand  times  fworn  they  could  not  live  with- 
out him;  —  from  all  of  them  was  he  obliged  to 
receive,  in  different  terms,  the  fame  mortifying 
reply,  that  they  could  not  afford  him  the  fmalleft 
relief  or  affiftance. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  ihall  here  call  Mar- 
cus, who  had  known  Flavillus  in  his  younger 
days,  who  knew  his  good  qualities,  his  accom- 
plifhments,  fo  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  who 
had  often  mourned  over  him,  but  who,  from 
indignation  at  the  diffipated  courfe  he  had  fol- 
lowed, had  avoided  his  company,  heard  acci- 
dentally 
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dentally  of  this  incident  in  his  life.  In  the 
molt  delicate  manner  in  the  world,  without  his 
fo  much  as  knowing  from  whom  the  relief 
came,  he  was  relieved,  and,  by  this  gentle- 
man's bounty,  was  freed  from  the  impending 
horrors  of  a  jail. 

But  Flavillus,  though  ruined  by  diffipation, 
had  not  yet  fully  attained  either  its  apathy  or 
its  meannefs.  The  generofity  of  Marcus,  though 
it  relieved  his  prefent  diftrefs,  (hewed  him  at 
once  the  (lation  he  had  loft,  and  that  to  which 
he  was  reduced.  His  body,  which  his  former 
courfe  of  life  had  enfeebled,  was  too  weak  to 
fupport  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  He  retired 
to  a  little  country  village,  where  he  might 
equally  avoid  the  neglect  of  thofe  companions 
by  whom  his  former  follies  had  been  fhared, 
and  the  reproach  or  the  pity  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  had  been  cenfured  or  fhunned.  Here  he 
lived  on  a  fmall  penfion  which  the  fame  be- 
nevolent interpofition  procured  him,  till  a  linger- 
ing nervous  diforder  put  a  period  to  his  fuf- 
ferings. 

'Twas  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  aflifted  at  his 
funeral.  There  I  faw  one  or  two  of  his  former 
aflbciates  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  attend, 
who,  after  a  few  inquiries  after  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  and  a  few  common-place  regrets,  that  fo 
agreeable  and  good-hearted  a  fellow  mould  have 

been 
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been  fo  unfortunate,  made  an  appointment  for 
a  fupper  in  the  evening.  Marcus  put  a  plain 
ftone  over  his  grave.  I  never  look  on  it  -with- 
out the  mortifying  reflection,  with  how  many 
virtues  it  might  have  been  inferibed  !  without 
lamenting  that  fo  excellent  natural  abilities  as 
thofe  of  Flavillus,  fo  much  improved  by  educa- 
tion, and  fo  fufceptible  of  farther  improvement, 
mould  have  been  loft  to  every  worthy  and  va- 
luable purpofe  ;  loft  in  a  courfe  of  frivolous  or 
criminal  diffipation,  amidft  companions  without 
attachment  or  friendfhip,  amidft  pleafures  that 
afforded  fo  little  real  happinefs  or  enjoyment. 
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